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TO  THE  .  ’ 

M oft  Sacred  <S\F  Af  SSTT 

Charles  the  Second. 

0  df  To  whom.  Sir,  withfequal  right 
ought  I  to  Trefent  this  Fublique 
Fruit  of  your  Royal  Socibty, 
then  to  its  Royal  FOZ)J\f\D8Tf? 
and  this  Difcourfe  of  Trees,  then  to 
your  .SWcra/ Majefty,  tanquam  NEMQRllM  c^deRR. 
VINDICI  ?  As  of  old  they  pay’d  their  Devoti-  jtfha. 
ons  HERCULI&SYLVANO-  fince  l„. 

You  are  our  cm* i„  Nemorenfis  Rex ,  as  ha- 
ving  once  your  Temple,  and  Court  too  under  that 
Holy-Oak  which  you  Confer  ated  with  your  Pre-iib.4. 
fence,  and  We  celebrate  with  juft  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  to  God  for  your  Prefervation. 

‘But  your  Majefty  has  yet  another  Title  to  this 
Work,  and  to  all  it  pretends  to  ■  as  having  (life 
another  Cyrus^  by  your  own  Example,  ex¬ 

ceeded  all  your  Predeceftors  in  the  Plantations 
which  you  have  already  made,  and  now  deftgn,  be¬ 
yond  (l  dare  affirm  it  j  all  the  Monarchs  of  this 
Nation  fince  the  Conqueft  of  it-  And  indeed, 
what  is  there  more  Auguft,  more  worthy  of  your 
Majefty,  or  more  becoming  our  Imitation  ?  then 
whiljlyou  are  thm  folicitous  for  our  Inftrudtion, 
we  purfue  your  Majefties  great  Example  with 
that  Veneration  which  is  due  to  it  ?  and  by  culti- 

A  1  vating 


Argon  ^  l.i. 
That  famous 
Ship  built  of 
the  Dodonz- 
an  Oa\. 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

vating  our  decaying  Woods,  contribute  to  your 
Powers s  to  our greatefl  Wealth  and  Safety  ;fince7 
whiles  your  Majefty  is  furnifh'd  to  fend  forth 
thofe  Argos,  and  Trojan  Horfes,  about  this  your 
Illand,  ype  are  to  fear  nothing  from  without  it  •  and 
while f  We  remain  obedient  to  your  Commands 
and  great  Example,  nothing  from  within  it :  For , 
as  no  Jewel  in  your  Majeflies  refplendent  Crown 
can  render  you  fo  much  Luftre  and  Glory  as  your 
regards  to  Navigation  •  fo>  nor  can  any  thing  im * 
peach  your  Navigation,  and  the  Reputation  of 
That ,  whiles  you  continue  thus  careful  of  your 
Woods  and  torefts.  I  Jhall  add  no  more  Sir  to 
This,  then  to  fuoplicate  your  Majefties  gracious 
Acceptance  of  my  Obedience  to  the  Commands 
of  your  S  0  Cl  B  FY>  who  impos'd  this  Province 
on , 

SIR., 

Your  Majeflies  ever  Loyal , 
says-court,  moft  Obedient ,  and  Faithful 

May  29. 

1663.  Subject,  and  Servant 

f.  EVSLlt A£. 


TO  THE 


R  EADE  R. 

* 

i 

Fter  what  the  Frontijpece  and  Torch  of  this 
Wooden  Edifice  prefen ts  you,  I  fh all  need 
no  farther  to  repeat  the  Occafion  of  this 
following  Difcourfe  :  I  am  only  to  acquaint 
you  ,  That  as  it  was  deliver’d  to  the 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  by  an  unworthy  Member  there¬ 
of,  in  obedience  to  their  Commands ,  by  the  fame  it  is  now 
publifh’d  without  any  further  Profpefl.  And  the  Reader 
is  to  know,  That  if  thefe  dry  flic  fir  afford  him  any  Sapj 
it  is  one  of  the  Ieaft  and  meanefl  of  thofe  Pieces  which 
are  every  day  produc’d  by  that  Illujlrious  Ajfembly ,  and 
which  enrich  their  Collections ,  as  fo  many  Monuments  of 
their  accurate  Experiments ,  and  Publique  Endeavours,  in 
order  to  the  produflion  of  real  and  ufeful  Theories ,  the 
Propagation  of  Natural  Science ,  and  the  honour  of  their 
I njlitution.  If  to  this  there  be  any  thing  fubjoyn’d  here , 
which  may  a  while  befpeak  the  patience  of  the  Reader , 
it  is  only  for  the  Encouragement  of  an  Induflry ,  and 
worthy  Labour ,  too  much  in  our  days  neglefied,  as  haply 
efteem’d  a  confideration  of  too  fordid  and  vulgar  a  na¬ 
ture  for  Noble  Ferfons  and  Gentlemen  to  bufie  themfelve^ 
withal,  and  who  oftner  find  ways  to  fell  down  and  de- 
ftroy  their  Trees  and  Plantations ,  then  either  to  repair  or 
improve  them. 

But  what  {hall  I  then  fay  of  our  late  prodigious 
Spoilers ,  whofe  furious  devaluation  of  fo  many  goodly 
Woods  and  Forejls  have  left  an  Infamy  on  their  Names  and 
Memories  not  quickly  to  be  forgotten  !  I  mean  our  un¬ 
happy  ZJfurpers ,  and  injurious  Sequeflrators  *,  Not  here 
to  mention  the  deplorable  neceffities  of  a  Gallant  and 
Loyal  Gentry ,  who  for  their  Compofitions  were  (many  of 
them)  compell’d  to  add  yet  to  this  Wafle ,  by  an  inhu¬ 
mane  and  unparallel’d  Tyranny  over  them,  to  preferve 
the  poor  remainder  of  their  Fortunes ,  and  to  find  them 
Bread .  Nor 
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To  the  T^ectder* 

Nor  was  it  here  they  defifted,  when,  after  the  fate  of 
that  beautiful  Grove  under  Green-rvich  Caflle ,  the  .Royal 
Walk^  of  Elms  in  S'  James's  P  arh^y 

2 hat  living  Gallery  of  aged  Trees , 

# 

(as  our  excellent  Poet  calls  it)  was  once  propofing  to  the 
late  Council  of  State  to  be  cut  down  and  fold,  that  with 
the  reft  of  His  Majefties  Houfes  already  demolifh’d, 
and  mark  d  out  tor  deftruftion,  His  Trees  might  likewife 
undergo  the  fame  deftine,  and  no  footfteps  of  Monarchy 
remain  unviolated.  This  is  a  Truth  j  which  coming  by 
chance  to  fear  of,  I  fo  conjur’d  a  powerful  Member  of 
it  (and  one  who  was  to  ftrike  a  principal  Jiroabg  in  this 
barbarous  Execution')  that  if  my  Authority  did  not  refeue 
thofe  Trees  from  the  Ax ,  fine  I  am,  my  Arguments  did 
abate  the  Edge  of  it ;  nor  do  I  ever  pafs  under  that  Ma- 
jeftical  fbade  but  methinks  I  hear  it  falute  me  as  once  the 
Hamadryad  did  the  good  Rinaldoy 

Ben  caro  giungi  in  quefle  chioftre  amene. 

Quejia  felvay  chedian^i  era  ft  negray 
Vedi  che  tutto  al  tuo  venir  s*  allegre-i 
E'n  pin  leggiadre  forme  e  revejlita. 

•  f  *  ,  '  '  *  i 

It  is  from  hence  you  may  calculate  what  were  the 
Defigns  of  thofe  excellent  Reformers ,  and  the  care  thefe 
great  States-men  took  for  the  prefervation  of  their  Conn - 
treyy  when  being  Parties  in  the  Booty  themfelves ,  they 
gave  way  to  fo  dishonourable  and  impolitic  a  rvafle  of 
that  Material  ,  which  being  left  intire ,  or  husbanded 
with  diferetion,  had  prov’d  the  beft  Support  and  defence 
of  it.  But  this  (fay  they)  was  the  effe&  of  Wary  and  in 
the  heighth  of  our  Contentions .  No,  it  was  a  late  and 
cold  deliberation ,  and  long  after  all  had  been  fubdu’d 
to  them ;  nor  could  the  moft  implacable  of  Enemies 
have  exprefs’d  a  more  barbarous  Refolution. 

We  read  of  the  great  Xerxes  yt hat  palling  Conquerour 
through  Achaiay  he  would  not  Suffer  his  Army  to  violate 
fo  much  as  a  Tree  of  his  Adverfaries  ,  it  being  obferv’d 

.  by 


To  the  Tedder. 

by  the  Ancients ,  that  the  Gods  did  never  permit  him  to 
efcape  unpunifh’d  who  was  injurious  to  Groves,  tanqnam 
facros  ex  vetuftate  :  What  became  of  Agamemnons  Hoft 
after  his  fpoil  of  the  Woods  at  Aulis  ?  Hijlories  tell  us 
Cleomenes  died  mad  *,  the  Famaffcean  Genius  became  pro -  ‘IemeJfeui 
verbid  ;  and  the  Mighty  C<efar  himfelf  carried  (’tis  Gmm  adc- 
thought^)  the  malediftion  of  the  incenfed  Gauls  to  his rl  ‘ 
Funeral  Pile ,  for  the  havock  he  committed  at  Maffilia , 
when  he  fell’d  down  thofe  goodly  Oaks  before  the  face 

of  the  fuppliant  Priefls ,  and  the  curfmg  People  : 

;  *  *•  »  . 

: f\  : •' 1 

- — Quit  enim  Lefos  impnne  putaret  Lucan  Jib.  3 

Ejfe  Deos  ? 

But  left  this  be  charg’d  with  Superfiition ,  becaufe  the 
Inflances  are  heathen  \  It  was  a  more  noble  and  remark¬ 
able,  as  well  as  recent  Example ,  when  at  the  Siege  of 
Breda ,  the  late  famous  General  Spinola  commanded  his 
Army  not  to  violate  a  Free  of  a  Wood  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  there,  though  a  reputed  Fraytor ,  and  in 
open  defiance  with  his  Majier.  To  be  fhort,  we  read, 

That  when  Mithridaies  but  deliberated  about  the  cutting 
down  of  fome  ftately  Frees  which  grew  neer  Patara,  a  City 
of  Lycia ,  though  neceflltated  to  it  for  the  building  of 
Warlike  Engines  with  them,  being  terrified  in  a  Vifion , 
he  defifted  from  his  purpofe.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  Fhef  ?, 
or  the  like  Examples ,  might  have  wrought  fome  EjfeSts 
upon  the  facrilegious  Purchafers ,  and  difloyal  Invadersy 
in  this  Iron-age  amongft  us,  who  have  lately  made  fo  pro¬ 
digious  a  fpiol  of  thofe  goodly  Foreftsy  Woods ,  and  Frees 
(to  fatisfie  an  impious  and  unworthy  Avarice )  which  be¬ 
ing  once  the  Treafure  and  Ornament  of  this  Nationy  were 
doubtlefs  referv’d  by  our  more  prudent  Anceftors  for  the 
repairs  of  our  floating  Cajtlesy  the  [afeguard  and  boaft  of 
this  renouned  Ijlandy  when  Necejjity ,  or  fome  imminent 
Peril  fhould  threaten  it,  or  call  for  their  Afiiftance ,  and 
not  to  be  devour’d  by  thefe  Improvident  Wretches ,  who, 
to  their  eternal  Reproach,  did  (with  the  Royal  Patrimony) 
fwallow  likewife  Gods  own  Inheritance  }  but  whofe  Sons 
and  Nephews  we  have  liv’d  to  fee  as  haftily  di( gorge 

B  them 


To  the  %eader. 


Qh£  tibi  fa-  them  again  *,  and  with  it  all  the  reft  of  their  Purchafesy 

^inflate  \w-  otherwife  they  might  fecurely  have  enjoy’d  :  But 

rum  this  in  terrorem  only,  and  for  caution  to  Pofterity  *,  whiles 

Vaucinor j  ]eave  the  Guilty  to  their  proper  Scorpions ,  and  to  their 

Vide  Met.  1.8.  Erifichthonian  fate,  or  that  of  the  inexorable  Parkins , 
Apollon.  1.2. 

Argonaut.  _  .  r  n  rt  •  1 

Proflermt  Quercum  junejtam  quam  jibi  Nympha 
Pignoribusque  furs  fecit — . — — 


the  vengeance  of  the  Dry  ads ,  and  to  their  Tutelar  better 
Genius ,  if  any  yet  remain,  who  love  the  folid  Honour  and 
Ornament  of  their  Country :  For  what  could  I  fay  lefs, 
*  At  Wot-  and  *  Wood-born  as  I  am,  in  behalf  of  thofe  f acred 

ton  m  Sur-  shades ,  which  both  grace  our  Dwellings ,  and  protefi  our 
Nation  ? 

But  to  turn  this  juft  Indignation  into  Prayer  j, and  addrefs 
my  felf  to  our  better-natur’d  Country-men:  May  InchWoods 
as  do  yet  remain  intire  be  carefully  Preferv  d, and  fuchas 
are  deftroy’d,  feduloufly  Repair  d.  It  is  what  every  Perfon 
who  is  Owner  of  Land  may  contribute  to5and  with  infinite 
delight,  who  are  touch’d  with  that  laudable  Ambition  of 
imitating  their  moR  'MuRnous  Anceflors^  whole  Names  we 
find  mingl’d  amongft  Kings  and  Philofophers ,  Patriots  and 
V\,Tetrarch.  good  Commonwealths-Nlen :  For  fuch  were  of  old  Solo- 
mriujqm'  nwn?  Cyrus ,  and  N nma  ;  Licinim  fir-named  Stolo,  Cato ,  and 
fortm Hi.  Cincinnati  *,  the  Pifoes ,  Fabii ,  Cicero ,  Plinies,  and  a  thou- 
dial.  57.  farK|  more  whom  1  could  ennumerate,  that  difdain’d  not 
to  exercife  thenifelves  in  thele  Ruficities ,  as  efteeming  it 
the  greateft  acceffion  of  Honour  to  dignifie  their  lafting 
Names  with  fuch  Rural  marks  as  have  confecrated  their 
Memories ,  and  tranfmitted  them  to  us  through  fo  many 
Ages  and  ViciJJitudes  of  the  World. 

Let  none  therefore  repute  this  Induflry  beneath  him, or 
as  the  \eaft  indignity  to  the  reft  of  his  Qualities ,  which  fo 
great  Perfons  have  honour’d  and  cultivated  with  that  af- 
Mult*  etiam  feftion  and  ingenuity. 

iftarum  Ar -  The  famous  Anjwer  which  Cyrus  gave  to  L yfander  will 
hfTi  Omt  fufficiently  juftifie  that  which  I  have  laid,  and  what  I  far- 
fau:  Cyrus  ther  recommend  to  luch  Gentlemen  as  rcfolve  to  be  Plan - 
ad  Lyjand.  terf  ,DV2sm  That  they  do  not  eafily  commit  themlelves  to 

Ciccr.  ex  Ae-  1  J  J  . 

noph.  .  the 


T ■)  the  ‘Reader. 

foie  Dictates  of  their  ignorant  Hinds  and  Servants ,  who  Vide&CurZ 
are  (generally  fpeaking)  more  fit  to  Learn  then  to  In-  tium^.j.&c, 
ftruft.  Male  agitur  cum  Domino  quern  Villicus  docet ,  was 
was  an  Obfervation  of  old  Cato's ;  and  ’twas  Ifchomachus 
who  told  Socrates  ( difcourfing  one  day  upon  a  like  fub- 
)e$)  That  it  was  far  eafier  to  Make  then  to  Find  a  good 
Husband-man :  I  have  often  prov’d  it  fo  in  Gardeners  \ 
and  I  believe  it  will  hold  in  moft  of  our  Country  Employ¬ 
ments  :  We  are  to  exaft  Labour ,  not  ConduSl  and  Reafon , 
from  the  greateft  part  of  them  *,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
Flantin g  is  an  Art  or  Science  (for  fo  Varro  has  folemnly  DeR.R . 
defin’d  it)  and  That  exceedingly  wide  of  Truth,  which 
(it  feems)  many  in  his  time  accounted  of  it  *,  faciUimam 
effe,  nec  ullius  aenminis  Rufticationem ,  an  eafie  and  infipid 
Study.  It  was  the  fimple  Culture  only,  with  fo  much 
difficulty  retriv’d  from  the  late  confufion  of  an  inteftine 
and  bloody  War  like  Ours ,  and  now  put  in  Reputation 
again,  which  made  the  noble  Poet  write 

. Verbis  ea  vincere  magnum  Georg,  i. 

Quam  fit ,  anguflis  hunc  adder e  rebus  honor em. 

Seeing,  as  the  Orator  does  himfelf  exprefs  it,  Nihil  eft  inagrUeram 

homino  liber?  di'gnius  \  There  is  nothing  more  becoming  reSm  cic.  de 
and  worthy  of  a  Gentleman.  Senett. 

And  thus  you  have  in  part  what  I  had  to  produce  in 
extenuation  of  this  my  Adventure ,  that  Animated  with  a 
Command ,  and  Ailifted  by  divers  Worthy  Perfonsfwhok 
Names  I  am  prone  to  celebrate  with  all  juft  RefpeSls)  I 
have  prefumed  to  caff  in  my  Symbol ;  and  which,  with  the 
reft  that  are  to  follow,  may  (IhopeJ)  be  in  fome  degree 
ferviceable  to  him  ( whoe’re  the  happy  P  erf  on  be)  which 
fhall  oblige  the  World  With  that  compleat  Syfteme  of  Agri¬ 
culture ,  which  as  yet  feems  a  deftderate ,  and  wanting  to 
its  perfeflion.  It  is  (I  afTure  you)  what  is  one  of  the 
Principal  Deftgns  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY ,  not 
in  this  Particular  only,  but  through  all  the  Liberal  and 
more  ufeful  Arts  *,  and  for  which  (in  the  eftimation  of  all 
equal  Judges )  it  will  merit  the  greateft  of  Encourage¬ 
ments  j  that  fo  at  laft  what  the  Learned  Columella  has 

B  2  wituYy 
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To  the  Trader: 

wittily  reproach’d,  and  complain’d  of,  as  a  defeft  in  that 
Age  of  his ,  concerning  Agriculture  in  general,  and  is  appli¬ 
cable  here ,  may  attain  its  defired  Remedy  and  Confnmmation 
,p  in  This  of  0/w, 

Sola  enim  Res  Raft ic a,  quec  fine  dubitatione  proxima ,  0* 
which  I  ear-  conft anguine  a  Sapientix  eft  ,  tam  difeentibns  egeaty 

commend  to  magi  fir  is  :  rfrftec  i*  Scholis  Rhetor  am,  &  Gemetra- 

the  ferious  rumy  Mufi  corum  que  j  Le/  quod  mag  is  mir  andum  efty  content- 
perufal  of  ptiffjmorum  vitiorum  ofjjcinasy  gulofiks  condiendi  cibosy 

our  Gentry,  i  U  U  .  ,  *  ..it 

E t  mihi  ad  luxurio fiks  fercula  ftruendi ,  capitumque  &  capiUorum  con- 

fapientis  Vi- y  anmtorss  non  folum  effe  audivi ,  /erf  ipfe  vicli ;  Agri- 

vidttur  acce-  colationks  neque  DoBores  qui  fe  proftterentnr ,  Difci- 

'  dere.  CicJe  pH[os  coamvi.  But  this  I  leave  for  our  Gallants  to  Inter- 
Seneftute.  pret  ^  and  fhould  now  apply  my  felf  to  the  DireBive 
Part,  which  I  am  all  this  while  befpeaking,  if  after  what 
I  have  laid  in  the  fcveral  Paragraphs  of  the  enfuing  Dif- 
courfe  upon  the  Argument  of  Wood ,  it  might  not  feem  fu- 
perfluous  to  have  praemifed any  thing  here  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  fo  becoming  an  Induftry  :  Let  me  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fay,  There  is  fufficient  for  lnftruBiony  and  more 
then  is  extant  in  any  ColleBion  whatfoever  ( abftt  verbo  in - 
<vicha )  upon  this  fubjeB  \  abftrafting  things  PraBicable , 
of  folid  ufey  and  material ,  from  the  Orientation  and  im¬ 
pertinences  of  Writers  ,  who  receiving  all  that  came  to 
hand  on  truft ,  to  fweil  their  monftrous  Volumes ,  have 
hitherto  impos’d  upon  the  credulous  Worldy  without  con- 
feience  or  honefty.  I  will  not  exafperate  the  Adorers  of  our 
ancientwnd  late  Naturalifts, by  repeating  of  what  our  Veru- 
lam  has  juftly  pronounc’d  concerning  their  Rhapfodies(bc- 
caufe  I  likewife  honor  their  painful  Endeavours  and  am  ob¬ 
lig’d  to  them  for  much  of  that  I  know)nor  will  I(wth  f  ome) 
reproach  Flinyy  PortayCardanyM.itz>aldu$ yCurftus ,  and  many 
others  of  great  Names  (whofe  Writings  l  have  diligently 
confulted)  for  the  Knovaledg  they  have  imparted  to  me  on 
this  Occafion  \  butlmuft  deplore  the  time  which  is  (Tor 
the  moft  partj)  fo  miferablv  loft  in  purfuitof  their  Specu- 
lations ,  where  they  treat  upon  this  Argument :  But  the 
World  is  now  advis’d,  and  (blefled  be  God)  infinitely  re¬ 
deem’d  from  that  bafe  and  fervile  fubmifiion  of  our 

nobleft  Faculties  to  their  blind  Traditions.  This,  you 

will 
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will  be  apt  to  fay,  is  a  haughty  Period  ;  but  whiles  I  af¬ 
firm  it  of  th ePafi,  it  juftifies  and  does  honor  to  the  Pre~ 
Cent  Induflry  of  our  Age ,  and  of  which  there  cannot  be 
a  greater  and  more  emulous  In  fiance,  then  the  Pafiion  of 
His  Majefly  to  encourage  His  Subjects  in  all  that  is  lauda¬ 
ble  and  truly  emolumental  of  this  nature. 

It  is  not  therefore  that  I  here  prefume  to  infiruft  Him 
in  the  management  of  that  great  and  auguft  Enterfrifieol 
refolving  to  Plant  and  repair  His  ample  Forefts,  and  other 
Magazines  of  Timber,  for  the  benefit  of  His  Royal  Navy, 
and  the  alory  of  His  Kingdoms  •„  but  to  prefent  to  His 
Sacred  Perfon ,  and  to  the  World,  what  Advifes  I  have 
received  from  others,  obferved  my  felf ,  and  moil  Indu- 
ilrioufly  Colle&ed  from  a  iludious  propenfity  to  lerve  as 
one  of  the  leaft  Intelligences  in  the  ampler  Orb  of  our  Illu- 
firious  Society,  and  in  a  Work  fo  Important  and  Necei- 

fary. 


f.E. 
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Amico  charifsimo  fobanni  Evelyno  Armiger©3 

e  Societate  Rcgali  Londini.  J.  Beale,  S’.  P.  D. 

In  Sylvam. 

FAre  age  quid  caufoe  efl  quod  tu  Sylveftria  pangky 
Inter  Sylvanos,  capripedefque  Dcos  ? 

Inter  Hamad ryadas  Isetus,  Dryadafque  pndicasy 
Cum  tua  Cyrrhseis  fit  Chelys  apt  a  modi s ! 

Scilicet  hoc  cecinit  numerofus  Horatius  olimy 
Scriptorum  Sylvam  quod  Chorus  Omnis  amat . 

E ft  locus  iUe  Sacer  Mujis,  <&*  Apolline  dignusy 
Prima  dedit  Summo  Templa  Sacranda  Jovi. 

Hinc  quoque  nunc  Pontem  Pontus  non  rejpuit  ingens y 
Strinfettur  Oceanus,  corripiturque  Salum. 

Hinc  novus  Hefperiis  emerfit  mundus  in  orisy  Gen.i.c.i 

Effuditque  auri  flumina  larga  probi . 

Hinc  exundavit  clifeento  Copia  cornu, 

Qualem  Amalthaea?  non  habuere  fenus . 

Sylva  tibi  cur£  efty  grata  Pomona  refundit 
Anriferum ,  rof mmy  purpureknique  nemus. 

Ilia  famemque  fitimque  abigens  expirat  odores y 
Quale s  nec  Medus,  nec  tibi  mittit  Arabs. 

Ambrofiam  pr^bent  modo  coSla  Cydoma,  Pant  uni 
Comprimey  NeSlareo  poma  liquore  fluunt. 

Progredere ,  O  Soecli  Cukor  memorande  futuriy 
Felix  Horticolam  fee  imitere  Deum. 
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I. 


The  Introdu&ion. 

s.  ■  %— *  ^  .  -• 

Ince  there  is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  introduction. 

*  to  threaten  a  Weakning,  if  not  a  Diflolution 
of  theftrength  of  this  famous  and  flourifhing 
Nation ,  then  the  fenfible  and  notorious  de¬ 
cay  of  her  Wooden-walls ^  when  either  through 
time ,  negligence ,  or  other  accident,  the  prefent 
Navy  fhall  be  worn  out  and  impair’d  }  it  has 
been  a  very  worthy  and  feafbnable  Advertilement  in  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  principal  officers  and  Commissioners ,  what  they  have  late¬ 
ly  fuggefted  to  this  Illujlrious  Society,  for  the  timely  prevention 
and  redrefs  of  this  intolerable  defeat.  For  it  has  not  been  the  late 
increafe  of  Shipping  alone,  the  multiplication  of  daft-works,  Iron- 
Furnaces,  and  the  like,  from  whence  this  im-politick  diminution 
cf  our  Timber  has  proceeded  5  but  from  the  dilproportionate 
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fpreading  of  tillage  ,  caufed  through  that  prodigious  havockmade 
byfuch  as  lately  profefling  themfelves  againft  Root  and  Branch 
(either  to  be  re-imbours’d  of  their  holy  purchafes,  or  for  lbme 
other  fordid  refpeft )  were  tempted  ,  not  only  to  fell  and  cut 
down,  but  utterly  to  grub  up,  demolilh,  and  raze,  as  it  were, 
all  thofe  many  goodly  Woods ,  and  Forejls ,  which  our  more  pru¬ 
dent  Ancejlors  left  {landing,  for  the  Ornament,  andferviceof  their 
Country .  And  this  devaftation  is  now  become  fo  1 Epidemical,  that 
ufilefs  fome  favourable  expedient  offer  it  felf,  and  a  way  be  fe- 
ridufly,  and  fpeedily  re&lv’d  up6n,for  the  future  repair  of  this  im¬ 
portant  defeat ,  one  of  the  moll  glorious,  and  confiderable  Bul¬ 
wark*  of  this  Nation ,  will,  within  a  fhort  time  be  totally  wanting 
to  it. 

2.  To  attend  now  a  fpontaneous  fupply  of  thefe  decay’d  Mate¬ 
rials  (which  is  the  vulgar,  and  natural  way)  would  coft(beftdes 
the  Iticlofure)  fome  entire  Ages  repofe  of  the  Blew  :  Therefore, 
the  moft  expeditious,  and  obvious  Method ,  would  (doubtlefs)  be 
by  one  of  thefe  two  ways.  Sowings  or  rlanting.  But,  firft,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  agree  upon  the  Species  5  as  what  Trees  are  likely  to 
be  of  greateft  Vje ,  and  the  fittefl  to  be  cultivated  5  and  then,  to 
confider  of  the  Manner  how  it  may  bed  be  effe&ed.  Truly,  the 
wajte ,  and  dejlru&ionot  our  Woods,  has  been  fo  univerfal,  that  I 
conceive  nothing  lefs  then  an  univerfal  Plantation  of  all  the  forts 
of  Trees  will  fupply,  and  well  encounter  the  defedl  5  and  there¬ 
fore,  I  (hall  here  adventure  to  {peak  fomething  in  general  of  them 
all ,  though  I  chiefly  infill  upon  the  propagation  of  fuchonly  as 
feem  to  be  the  moft  wanting,  and  ferviceable. 

3.  I  diftribute  therr:^  therefore,  into  thefe  two  Clajfes ,  the  Dry, 
and  the  Aquatic ,  both  of  them  applicable  to  the  fame  civil  ufes 
of  Buildings  Vtenfils ,  Ornament  and  Fuel ,  for  to  dip  into  their 
Medicinal  virtues  is  none  of  my  Province. 

Among  the  dry, I  efteem  the  more  principal,  and  folid,  to  be  the 
Oal (,  Elme ,  Beech ,  Ajh ,  Chefs-nut ,  Wall-nut ,  &c.  The  lefs  princi¬ 
pal,  the  Service ,  Maple ,  Lime-tree ,  Horn-beam ,  guickzbeam,  Birch , 
Hafef&C'  together  with  all  their  fub- alternate,  and  feveral  kinds. 

Sedneque  qnam  mult#  fyecies,  nec  notnina  qu#fint 
Eji  numerus,  Geor. 

Of  the  Aquatical,  I  reckon  the  Poplars ,  Ajf>,  Alder ,  Willow ,  Sal¬ 
low,  Ofter ,  &c.  Then  I  thalladd  a  word  or  two,  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  the  planting  of  Fruit-trees ,  together  with  fome  lels 
vulgar ,  but  no  lefs  ufeful  Trees,  which,  as  yet  are  not  endenizon  d 
amongft  us,  or  (at  leaft)  not  much  taken  notice  of :  And  in  purfu- 
ance  hereof,  I  {hall  obferve  this  order  :  Firft,  to  {hew  how  they 
are  to  be  Raifed,  and  then  to  be  Cultivated  :  By  Raifing,l  under  {land 
the  .Seed  and  the  Soil  ,  by  Culture  the  Planting ,  Fencing ,  Watering , 
DreJJing ,  Pruning  and  Cutting  5  of  all  which  briefly. 
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And  firft  for  their  Raiflng ,  fome  there  are 

- - * - nulli f  hominum  cogentibus ,  ipfle 

Sponte  fita  veniunt - Specifying  according  to  the  various 

difpofition  of  the  Air,  and  <907/. 

Pars  autem  poflto  furgunt  de femine.  As  the  Oak_  ,  Chefl-nut, 
Ajh ,  &c. 

Pullulat  ab  radice  alik  denfljjima  Sylva.  As  the  Elme ,  Al¬ 
der,  &'c.  and  there  are  others 

Nil  radiejs  egent - - - Growing  without  any  fuch  Roots, 

as  Willows  ,  and  all  the  Vimineous  kinds  ,  which  are  raifed  of 
Sets  only. 

Hos  natura  modosprimum  dedii - For  thus  we  foe  there  are 

more  ways  to  the  Wood  then  one  5  and  Nature  has  furnilh’d  us  with 
variety  of  expedients. 

4.  But  it  has  been  ftifly  controverted  by  fome,  whether  were 
better  to  raife  Trees  for  Timber ,  and  the  like  ufos,  from  their 
Seeds  and  firft  kudiments  5  or  to  Tranfllant  fuch  as  we  find  have 
either  rais’d  themfelves  from  their  Seeds,  or  fpring  from  the  Mo¬ 
ther-roots.  Now,  that  to  produce  them  immediately  of  the  Seed 
is  the  better  way,  thefe  Reasons  may  feem  to  evince. 

Firji ,  becaufo  they  take  fooneft.  Secondly ,  bccaufo  they  make 
the  ftraighteft,  and  moll:  uniform  (hoot.  Thirdly ,  becaufe  they 
will  neither  require  flaking ,  nor  watering  (which  are  two  very 
conliderable  Articles')  and  laflly ,  for  that  all  tranfl l anting  (though 
it  much  improve  Fruit-trees)  un\t(s  they  are  taken  up  the  firft 
Year,  or  two,  is  a  conliderable  impediment  to  the  growth  of  Fo- 
refl-trees.  And,  though  it  be  true  that  divers  of  thofe  which  are 
found  in  Woods,  efpecially  Oaklings,  young  Beeches,  Afl,  and  fome 
others,  fpring  from  the  felf-fown  rnafl  and  keys  5  yet,  being  for 
the  moft  part  dropp’d,  and  difteminated  amongft  the  half-rotten 
flicks,  mufty  leaves,  and  perplexities  of  the  mother-roots ,  they 
grow  feraggy  5  and  being  over-dripp’d  become  fqualid  and  mof- 
fie,  which  checks  their  growth,  and  caufes  them  to  dwindle 

Crefcentique  adimuntfiztus,  uruntqueferentem. 

Nor  can  their  roots  expand,  and  fpread  themfelves  as  they  would, 
do  if  they  were  fown,  or  had  been  planted  in  a  mote  open,  free, 
and  ingenuous  Soil.  And  that  this  is  fo,  I  do  affirm  upon  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  an  Acorn  fown  by  hand  in  a  Nurfery,  or  ground  where 
it  may  be  free  from  thefe  encumbrances,  lhall  in  two  or  three 
Years  out-ftrip  a  Plant  of  twice  that  age,  which  has  either  been 
felf-fown  in  the  Woods,  or  removed  5  unlefs  it  fortune,  by  fome 
favourable  accident,  to  have  been  fcatter’d  into  a  more  natural, 
penetrable,  and  better  qualified  place  :  But  this  difproportion  is 
yet  infinitely  more  remarkable  in  the  Vine,  and  the  Wall-nut-tree, 
where  the  Nut  fet  into  the  ground  fhall  certainly  overtake  a  Tree 
of  ten  years  growth  which  was  planted  at  the  fame  inftant }  and 
this  is  a  Secret  fo  generally  mif-reprefented  by  moft  of  thofe  who 
have  treated  of  thefe  fort  of  Trees,  that  I  could  not  fuffer  it  to 
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pals  over  without  a  particular  remarks  lb  as  the  noble  Poet  (with 
pardon  for  receding  from  fo  venerable  Authority)  was  certainly 
miftaken*  when  he  delivers  this  obfervation  as  universal *  to  the 
prejudice  of  Sowing^  and  railing  Woods  from  their  Rudiments : 

Nam  qu£  fiminibus  ja&is  fe  Jufiulit  arbos 
1 tarda  venit  3  ferisfa&ura  nepotibus  umbram. 

Geor.  /.  2. 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Seech 

1. Ut  to  commence  with  the  Method  propos'd  :  Chufe  your 
J3  Seed  of  that  which  is  perfe&ly  mature  9  ponderous  and 
founds  commonly  that  which  is  eafily  lhaken  from  the  boughs* 
or  gathered  about  November *  immediately  upon  its  Ipontaneous 
fall,  is  bell:*  and  does  (for  the  moll:  part)  dired  to  the  proper  fea- 
fon  of  interring^  &c .  according  to  the  Injlitution  of  Nature  her  felf : 

Nam  fiecimen  fationis *  &  injitionis  origo 
Ipfafuit  rerum primum  naturacreatrix  : 

Arbor ibus  quoniam  bacc£t)glandefque  caduc£ 

Tempejtiva  dabant pullorum  examina  fubter *  <&c. 

j  Lucret./.  5. 

Yet  this  is  to  be  confider  d*  that  if  the  place  you  low  in  be  too 
cold  for  an  Autumnal  femination*  your  Acorns *  Majl0  and  other 
Seeds  may  be  prepared  for  the  Vernal  by  being  barrell’d*  or  pot¬ 
ted  up  in  moift  Sand  or  Earth  firatum  S.  S.  during  the  Winter  3  at 
the  expiration  whereof  you  will  find  them  firouted  3  and  being 
committed  to  the  Earth*  as  apt  to  take  as  if  they  had  been  fown 
with  the  moll:  early  :  by  this  means*  too*  they  have  efeaped  the 
Vermine  (which  are  prodigious  devourers  of  Winter  fowing)  and 
will  not  be  much  concern’d  with  the  increafing  heat  of  the  Sea- 
fin *  as  fuch  as  being  crude*  and  unfermented  are  newly  lown  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Spring  3  especially  in  hot  and  loofe 
Grounds  3  being  already  in  fo  fair  a  progrefs  by  this  artificial  pre¬ 
paration  3  and  which  (if  the  provifion  to  be  made  be  very  great) 
may  be  thus  manag’d.  Chufe  a  fit  piece  of  Ground *  and  with 
boards  (if  it  have  not  that  p  oft  ion  of: it  felf )  defign  it  three  foot 
high  3  lay  the  firft  foot  in  fine  Earth*  another  of  Seeds*  Acorns * 
Maji *  Keys  *  Nuts  *  Haws  *  Holly-berries *  &c.  promifeuoufiy  *  or 
fe  par  ate*  with  (now*  and  then)  a  little  Mould  fprinkled  amongft 
them  :  The  third  foot  wholly  Earth :  Of  thefe  preparatory  Maga¬ 
zines  make  as  many*  and  as  much  larger-ones  as  will  ferve  your 
turn*  continuing  it  from  time  to  time  as  your  fore  is  brought  in. 
The  fame  may  you  alfo  do  by  burying  your  Seeds  in  Sand^Barrel - 

ling 
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ling  them  (as  Ifaid)in  Tubs,  or  laid  in  heaps  in  fome  deep  Cellar 
where  the  rigour  of  the  Winter  may  leaft  prejudice  them  5  and  I 
have  fill’d  old  Hampers  ,  Bee-hives,  and  Boxes  with!  them,  and 
found  the  like  advantage,  which  is  to  have  them  ready  for  your 
Seminary ,  as  before  hath  been  fhew’d,  and  exceedingly  prevent 
the  feafon. 

2.  But  to  purfuethis  to  fome  farther  Advantage  5  as  to  what 
concerns  the  election  of  your  Seed  ,  It  is  to  be  confider’d,  that 
there  is  vaft  difference  in  Trees  even  of  the  fame  growth  and  bed, 
which  I  judge  to  proceed  from  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
Seed  :  This,  for  infiance,  is  evidently  feen  in  the  heart,  procerity 
and  ftature  of  Timber  x,  and  therefore  chufe  not  your  Seeds  always 
from  the  mofi:  Fruitful-trees ,  which  are  commonly  the  mod  Aged, 
and  decayed  5  but  from  fuch  as  are  found  mod  folid  and  fair  : 
Nor,  for  this  reafon,  covet  the  largeft  Acorns,  &c.  (but  as  .£/#/- 
band-men  do  their  Wheat )  the  moft  weighty  ,  clean  and  bright  : 
This  Obfervation  we  deduce  from  Fruit-trees,  which  we  feldom 
find  to  bear  fo  kindly,  and  plentifully,  from  a  found  flock,  fmooth 
Rind,  and  firm  Wood,  as  from  a  rough,  lax,  and  untoward  Tree, 
which  is  rather  prone  to  fpend  it  felf  in  Fruit,  the  ultimate  effort, 
and  final  endeavour  of  its  ;’moft  delicate  Sap,  then  in  folid  and 
dole  fubfiance  to  encreafe  the  Timber .  And  this  fhall  fuffice, 
though  fome  haply  might  here  recommend  to  us  a  more  accurate 
Microfcopical  examen,  to  interpret  their  moft  fecret  Schematifmes, 
which  were  an  over  nicity  for  thefe  great  Plantations. 

3.  As  concerning  the  medicating ,  and  infuccation  of  Seeds,  or 
enforcing  the  Earth  by  rich  and  generous  Compofis,  &c.  for  Trees 
of  thefe  kinds,  lam  no  great  favourer  of  it  5  not  only,  becaufe 
the  charge  would  much  difoourage  the  Work},  but  for  that  we  find 
it  unneceffary ,  and  for  moft  of  our  Foreji-trees ,  noxious  fince 
even  where  the  Ground  is  too  fertile,  they  thrive  not  fo  well  5  and 
if  a  Mould  be  not  proper  for  one  fort  it  may  be  fit  for  another  : 
Yeti  would  not  (by  this)  hinder  any  from  the  trial,  what  advance 
fuch  Experiments  will  produce  :  In  the  mean  time,  for  the  fimple 
Imbibition  of  fome  Seeds  and  Kernels,  when  they  prove  extraor¬ 
dinary  dry,  and  as  the  Seafon  may  fall  out,  it  might  not  be  amifs 
to  macerate  them  in  Milk, ,  or  Water  only,  a  little  impregnated  with 
Cow-dung ,  &c.  during  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours,  to  give 
them  a  jpirit  to  fprout,  and  chet  the  (boner  5  efpecially,  if  you  have 
been  retarded  in  your  [owing  without  our  former  preparation. 

4.  Being  thus  provided  with  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  I  would  ad- 
vife  to  raife  Woods  by  fowing  them  apart ,  in  feveral  places  deftin’d 
for  their  growth,  where  the  Mould  being  prepar’d  (as  I  fhall  (hew 
hereafter)  and  fo  qualified  (if  election  may  be  made)  as  beft  to 
fuifc  with  the  nature  ofthe  Species,  they  may  be  fown promifcuoufiy, 
which  is  the  moft  natural  and  Rural or  in  ftraight  and  even  lines, 
for  Hedge-rows ,  Avenues,  and  Walks ,  which  is  the  more  Ornamen¬ 
tal  :  But  becaufe  fome  may  chufe  rather  to  draw  them  out  of 
Nurferies  5  that  the  Culture  is  not  much  different ,  nor  the  hin- 
derance  confiderable  (provided  they  be  early,  and  carefully  Re¬ 
moved) 
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moved)  I  will  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  concerning  thefe  Trees 
in  the  Seminary  ,  and  Shew  how  they  are  there  to  be  Raifedy 
Transplanted,  and  Govern'd  till  they  can  fhift  for  themfelves. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Seminary. 

i.  /  \ViVineam ,  vel  Arbujlum conjlituere  volet ,  Seminariaprihs 
Sem^-v,  facere  debebit  ,  was  the  precept  of  Columella ,  /.  g.c.  5. 

fpeaking  of  Vineyards  and  Fruit-trees  :  and,  doubtlefs,  we  cannot 
purfue  abetter  Courfe  for  the  propagation  of  Timber-trees  ;  For 
though  it  feem  but  a  trivial  defign  that  one  fhould  make  a  Nurfiry 
of  Forejlers  5  yet  is  it  not  to  be  imagin'd;,  without  the  experience 
of  it,  what  prodigious  Numbers  a  very  final!  Jpot  of  Ground  well 
Cultivated,  and  deftin9dfor  thispurpofe  would  be  able  to  furnifh 
towards  the  fending  forth  of  yearly  Colonies  into  all  the  naked 
quarters  of  a  Lordfiip ,  or  Demeafnes  }  being  with  a  pleafant  In- 
duflry  liberally  distributed  amongft  the  Tenants ,  and  difpos’d  of 
about  the  Hedge-rows, and  other  Wajle, and  uncultivated  places,  for 
Timber ,  shelter ,  Fuel ,  and  Ornament ,  to  an  incredible  Advantage. 
This  being  a  cheap,  and  laudable  Work,  of  fo  much  pleafure  in 
the  execution,  and  fo  certain  profit  in  the  event  5  to  be  but  once 
well  done  (for,  as  1  affirm’d.,  a  very  fmall  Nurfery  will  in  a  few 
Years  people  avaft  extent  of  Ground)  hath  made  mefometimes 
in  admiration  at  the  univerfal  negligence. 

2.  Having  therefore  made  choice  of  fome  fit  place  of  Ground, 
well  Fenced^  refpe£ting  the  South-eajl,  rather  then  the  full  Souths 
and  well  protected  from  the  North  and  Wejl  5  let  it  be  Broken  up 
the  Winter  before  you  low,  to  mellow  it,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  Clay, 
and  then  the  furrow  would  be  made  deeper  }  or  fo,  at  leaft,  as 
you  would  prepare  it  for  Wheat :  Or  you  may  Trench  it  with  the 
Spade ,  by  which  means  it  will  the  eafier  be  cleanfed  of  whatfo- 
ever  may  obftruft  the  putting  forth,  and  insinuating  of  the  ten¬ 
der  Roots :  Then  having  given  it  a  fecond Jlirring ,  immediately 
before  you  fow ,  caft,  and  difpofe  it  into  Rills,  or  fmall  narrow 
Trenches  of  four,  or  five  inches  deep,  and  in  even  lines,  at  two  foot 
interval,  for  the  more  commodious  Runcation ,  Hawing ,  and  drefi- 
fing  the  Trees:  Into  thefe  Furrows  ("for  a  Confeminea  Sylva  ) 
throw  your  Oak^ ,  Beech ,  Ajh,  Nuts ,  all  the  Glandiferous  Seeds, 
Maft,  and  Key-bearing  kinds,  fo  as  they  lye  not  too  thick,  and  then 
cover  them  very  well  with  a  Rake ,  or  fine-tooth’d  Harrow ,  as  they 
do  for  Veafe :  Or,  to  be  more  accurate,  you  may  Set  them  as  they 
do  Beans  (  efpecially ,  the  Nuts  and  Acorns )  and  that  every 
Species  by  themfelves,  which  is  the  better  way  :  This  is  to  be  done 
at  the  latter  end  of  October ,  for  the  Autumnal  fowing  and  in  the 
lighter  ground,  about  February  for  th e  Vernal. 

3.  Your  Flants beginning  now  to  peep  fhould  be  earthed  up, 

and 
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and  comforted  a  little  ^  efpecially,  after  breaking  of  the  greater 
Frojis,  and  when  the  (welling  mould  is  apt  to  fpue  them  forth  5 
but  when  they  are  about  an  inch  above  ground  you  may  in  a 
moifi  feafon,  draw  them  up  where  they  are  too  thick. ,  and  fet 
them  immediately  in  other  lines,  or  Beds  prepared  for  them  5  or 
you  may  plant  them  in  double  fifes,  where  they  may  abide  for 
good  and  all  ,  and  to  remain  till  they  are  of  a  competent  ftature 
to  be  Tranfilanted  3  where  they  fhoula  be  fet  at  fitch  difiances  as 
their  feveral  hinds  require  y  but  if  you  draw  them  only  for  the 
thinning  of  your  Seminary  ,  prick  them  into  fome  empty  Beds  at 
one  foot  interval 3  leaving  the  reft  at  two  or  three. 

4.  When  your  Seedlings  have  flood  thus  till  beftow  a  half 
digging  upon  them,  andicattera  little  mnngy,  halRrotten  Litter^ 
Fearn 3  Bean-hame 3  or  old  Leaves  among  them,  to  preferve  the 
Roots  from  (corching  3  and  to  entertain  the  moifture,  and  then 
in  March  following  (  by  which  time  it  will  be  quite  confum’d 
and  very  mellow )  you  (hall  chop  it  all  into  the  earthy  and  mingle 
it  together :  Continue  this  procefi  for  two  or  three  years  luccel- 
lively,  and  then  (or  before,  if  the  ftature  of  your  young  Impes 
invitej)  you  may  plant  them  forth,  carefully  taking  up  their  Rbots , 
and  cutting  the stem  within  an  inch  of  the  ground  (If  the  hind , 
of  which  hereafter,  fufferthe  knife)  fet  them  where  they  are  to 
continue  :  Some  repeat  this,  the  fecond  Tear,  and  after  March  (The 
jldoon  decreafing)  re-cut  them  at  half  a  foot  from  the  furface  5  and 
then  meddle  with  them  no  more  :  but  this  (if  the  procefi  be  not 
more  (evere  then  needs)  muft  be  done  with  a  very  (harp  Infiru- 
ment ,  and  with  care,  left  you  violate,  and  unfettle  the  Root  5 
which  is  like  wife  to  be  practis'd  upon  all  thofe  which  you  did  not 
Tranfilant^  unlefs  you  find  them  very  thriving  trees  5  and  then 
it  (hall  fuffice  to  prune  off  the  Branches ,  and  fpare  the  Tops  5  for 
this  does  not  only  greatly  eftablifh  your  Plants ,  by  diverting  the 
Sap  to  the  Roots  5  but  likewife  frees  them  from  the  injury  and 
concuflions  of  the  Winds ,  and  makes  them  to  produce  handle ifce, 
ftraight Jhoots0  infinitely  preferable  to  fuch  as  are  abandon’d  to 
Nature ,  and  Accident ,  without  this  difeipline  :  By  this  means  the 
Oak.  will  become  excellent  Timber ,  (hooting  into  ftraight  and  (in¬ 
gle  fiems  :  The  Chefi-nut ,  Ajb3  &c.  multiply  into  Poles ,  which 
you  may  reduce  to fiandards  at  plealure. 

5.  The  Author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory,  Pliny ,  tells  us  it  was  a 
vulgar  Tradition ,  in  his  time,  that  no  Tree  fhould  be  Removed  un¬ 
der  two  years  old,  or  above  three :  Cato  would  have  none  Tranfi 
plantedleis  then  five  fingers  in  diametreh  but  I  have  fhew’d  why 
we  are  not  to  attend  fo  long, for  fuch  as  we  raife  of  Seedlings:  In  the 
interim,  if  thefe  dire&ions  appear  too  bufie,  or  operofe ,  or  that 
the  Plantation  you  intend  be  very  ample,  a  more  compendious 
Method  will  be  the  contufed  fowingof  Acorns^&c.  in  Furrows^ 
two  foot  afunder,  covered  at  three  fingers  depth,  and  fo  for  three 
years  cleanfed,  and  the  firft  Winter  cover’d  with  fearn,  without 
any  farther  culture,  unlefs  you  Tranfi lan t  them  ,  but,  as  I  (hewed 
before,  in  Nurjeries  they  would  be  cut  an  inch  from  the  Ground, 
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and  then  let  (land  till  March  the  fecond  year, when  it  (hall  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  disbranch  them  to  one  only  (hoot  \  whether  you  fuffer 
them  to  fland ,  or  remove  them  elfewhere.  But  to  make  an  Effay 
what  Seed  is  moft  agreeable  to  the  Soil,  you  may  by  the  thriving 
of  a  promifcuous  Semination  make  a  judgement  of  it ,  Trans¬ 
planting  thofe  which  you  find  leaft  agreeing  with  the  place  $  or 
elfe,  by  Copjing  the Jlarvlingn n  the  places  where  they  are  new  (own, 
caufe  them  fometimes  to  overtake  even  their  untouch’d  contem¬ 
poraries .  But  I  now  proceed  to  particulars. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  0a\. 

1.  T  Have  fometimes  confider’d  it  very  ferioufly,  what  fhould 

I  move  Vliny  to  make  a  whole  Chapter  of  one  only  Line,  which 
is  lefs  then  the  Argument  of  moft  of  the  reft  in  his  huge  Volumn  : 
but  the  weightinefs  of  the  Matter  does  worthily  excufe  him, 
who  is  not  wont  to  fpare  his  Words,  or  his  Reader.  Glandi- 
feri  maxime  generis  omnes,  quibus  honos  apud  Romanos  perpetuus. 
cc  Majt-bearing-trees  were  they  principally  which  the  Romans 
u  held  in  chtefefi  reputation ,  li .6.  cap.  3.  And  in  the  following 
where  he  treats  of  Chaplets,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Cive  .  Coronet , 
it  might  be  compos’d  of  the  Leaves  or  Branches  of  any  Oak pro¬ 
vided  it  were  a  bearing  Tree;,  and  had  Acorns  upon  it.  It  is  for 
the  efteem  which  thefe  wife,  and  glorious  people  had  of  this  Tree 
above  all  others,  that  I  will  firft  begin  with  the  Oak. 

2.  The  Oak  is  of  four  kinds  ,  two  of  which  are  moft  common 

with  us  5  the  guercus  urbana,  which  grows  more  up-right,  and  be- 
'in£  clean,  and  lighter  isfitteft  for  Timber  :  And  the  Robur  or  g)uer- 
cus  Sylvefiris,  which  isofan  hard,  black  grain,  bearing  a  fmallcr 
Acorn,  and  affefting  to  fpread  in  branches,  and  to  put  forth  his 
Roots  more  above  ground  5  and  therefore  in  the  planting,  to  be  al¬ 
low’d  a  greater  diftance  5  viz.  from  twenty  five,  to  forty  foot , 
whereas  the  other  (hooting  up  j^more  eredt  will  be  contented 
with  fifteen  :  This  kind  is  farther  to  be  diftinguifti’d  by  his  fullneft 
of  leaves,  which  tarnifi),  and  becoming  yellow  at  the  fall,  do  com¬ 
monly  clothe  it  all  the  Winter,  the  Roots  growing  very  deep  and 
ftragling.  The  Author  of  Britannia  Baconica  (peaks  of  an  Oak 0  in 
Lanhadron  Park  in  Cornwall, which  bears  conftantly  leaves  fpeckl’d 
with  White  5  and  of  another  call’d  the  Painted-oa^  which  I  only 
mention  here,  that  the  variety  may  be  compar’d  by  fome  ingenious 
perfon  thereabouts,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  fatal  pr&- admonition 
of  Oaks  bearing  ftrange  leaves.  It  is  in  the  mean  time  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  this  large  fpreading.  .  ■ 

3.  Oak  which  is  specially  recommended  for  the  excellency  of 
the  Timber,  and  that  his  Majefiies  Forefts  were  well  and  plenti¬ 
fully 
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fully  ftor’d  with  them  }  becaufe  they  require  room,  and  ipace  to 
amplifie  and  expand  themfelves,  and  would  therefore  be  planted 
at  more  remote  diftances,  and  free  from  all  encumbrances  :  And 
this  upon  confideration  how  florvly  a  full-grown  Oak  mounts  up¬ 
wards,  and  how  fteedily  they  fpread,  and  dilate  themfelves  to  all 
quarters ,  by  drefiing  and  due  culture}  foas  above  forty  y^ars  ad¬ 
vance  is  to  be  gain’d  by  this  only  Induftry  :  And,  if  thus  his  Ma- 
jcfiies  Forefts,  and  Chafes  were  ftor’d  5  viz.  with  this  ft reading 
Tree  at  handfbme  Intervals ,  by  which  Grazing  might  be  improv  d 
for  the  feeding  of  Deer  and  Cattel  under  them,  benignly  viiited 
with  the  gleams  of  the  Sun0  and  adorn’d  with  the  diftant  Land - 
skips  appearing  through  the  glades,  and  frequent  Vallies 

Gdcrula  dijiinguens  inter  plaga  currere pojfet 
Per  tumulos ,  & convalles ,  campofqueprofufa  : 

*Vt  nuuc  ejfe  vides  vario  dijlinffia  lepore 
Omnia ,  qu£  pomis  interjita  dulcibus  ornant 
Arbujtifque  tenent  felicibus  objita  circttm. 

As  the  j Poet  incomparably  defcribes  his  Olive-groves , 

- - - betwixt 

Whofe  rows  the  azure  skie  is  feen  immix  d. 

With  Hillocks-. ,  Vales,  and  Fields ,  as  now  you  fee 
Diftinguifh’d  with  a  fweet  variety  ? 

Such  places  which  wild  Apple-trees  throughout 
Adorn,  and  happy  ftrubs  grow  all  about. 

Lucret.  lib.  5* 

(For  fo  we  might  alfo  fprinkle  fruit-trees  amongft  them  (of  which 
hereafter)  for  Cider  and  many  Angular  ufes)  we  Ihould  find  uc  1 
goodly  Plantations  the  boaft  of  our  Rangers^  and  Forejts ^infinitely 
preferrable  to  any  thing  we  have  yet  beheld,  rude ,  and  neglected 
as  they  are :  I  fay,  when  his  Majefiy  (hall  proceed  (as  he  hath  de- 
Jignd)  to  animate  this  laudable  pride  into  fafhion,  Forejis  and 
Woods  (as  well  as  Fields  and  Inclofures )  will  prefent  us  with  ano¬ 
ther  face  then  now  they  do.  And  here  I  cannot  but  applaud  the 
worthy  Induftry  of  old  Sir  Harbotle  Grimjlone ,  who  (I  am  told) 
from  a  very  fmall  Nnrfery  of  Acorns  which  he  fow’d  in  the  negleft- 
ed  corners  of  his  ground,  did  draw  forth  fuch  numbers  of  Oaky  of 
competent  growth  j  as  being  planted  about  his  Fields  in  even,  and 
uniform  rows,  about  one  hundred  loot  from  the  Hedges  ,  bufh  d, 
and  well  water’d  till  they  had  fufficiently  fix’d  themfelves,  did 
wonderfully  improve  both  the  beauty,  and  the  value  of  hisDe- 
meafnes.  But  I  proceed. 

4.  Both  thefe  kinds  would  be  taken  up  very  young,  and  Tranj - 
planted  about  October  ,  and  though  they  will  grow  tolerably  111 
moft  grounds  ^  yet  do  they  generally  afteft  th e  jound,  black ,  deep 
and fafi  mould,  rather  warm  then  over  wet  and  cold,  and  a  little 
rifing  ^  for  this  produces  the  firmed  Timber  5  and  io  our  former 
Naturalift 
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Lucret. 

though  my  L.  Bacon  prefer  that  which  grows  in  the  moifter 
grounds  for  ship-timber ,  as  the  moft  tough ,  and  lefs  fubjeft  to 
rift:  but  let  us  hear  Tliny.  This  is  a  general  Rul c,  faith  he$ 
cc  What  Trees  foever  they  be  which  grow  tolerably  either  on 
cc  Hills ,  or  Tallies,  arife  to  greater  ftature,  and  fpread  more  amply 
cc  in  the  lower  ground  :  But  the  Timber  is  far  better,  and  of  a  finer 
cc  grain ,  which  grows  upon  the  Mountains  $  excepting  only  Apple , 
cc  and  Tear-trees .  And  in  the  3  9.  ///>.  16.  The  Timber  of  thole 

cc  Trees  which  grow  in  moijl  and  fijady  places  is  not  fo  good  as 
cc  that  which  comes  from  a  more  expos'd  fituation,nor  is  it  fo  clofe, 
cc  fubftantial  and  durable  5  upon  which  he  much  prefers  the  Tim- 
cc  ber  growing  in  Tufcany ,  before  that  towards  the  Venetian  fide, 
ccand  upper  part  of  the  Gulph  :  And  that  Timber  fo  growing  was 
in  greateft  efteem  long  before  Tliny ,  we  have  the  jfiear  of  Aga¬ 
memnon 

- — —  uvepoTmU  Ia  a.  from  a  Treefo  ex¬ 
pos’d  }  and  Dydimus  gives  the  reafon.  T*  y a?  I*  Jnw  (lays  he) 
wMicv  yvpvctfofy*  Tip*)  See.  For  that  being  continually  wea¬ 
ther-beaten  they  become  hardier  and  tougher. 

5.  But  to  difoourage  none.  Oaks  profper  exceedingly  even  in 
gravel,  and  moift  Clays,  which  moll:  other  Trees  abhor  $  yea,  even 
the  coldeft  clay  grounds  that  will  hardly  graze :  I  have  read,  that 
there  grow  Oaky  (fome  of  which  have  contain’d  ten  loads  apiece) 
out  of  the  very  Walls  of  Silcejier  in  Hantffnre ,  which  feem  to 
ftrike  root  in  the  very  Stones .  It  is  indeed  obferv’d,  that  Oaks 
which  grow  in  rough,  ftony  grounds,  andobftinat  clays ,  are  long 
before  they  come  to  any  confiderable  ftature,  for  fhch  places, 
and  all  fort  of  Clay ,  is  held  but  a  flep-mother  to  Trees  5  but  in  time 
they  afford  the  moft  excellent  Timber ,  having  flood  long,  and  got 
good  rooting  :  The  fame  may  we  affirm  of  the  lighted:  fands , 
which  produces  a  fmoother-grain’d  Timber ,  of  all  other  the  moft 
ufeful  for  the  Joyner.  What  improvement  the  ftirring  of  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  Oaks  is  to  the  Trees  I  have  already  hin¬ 
ted  5  and  yet  in  Copfes  where  they  ftand  warm ,  and  fo  thickn’d 
with  the  under-wood ,  as  this  culture  cannot  be  pra&is’d ,  they 
prove  in  time  to  be  goodly  Trees. 

6.  That  theTranfplanting  of  young  Oaks  gains  them  ten  years 
Advance  fome  happy  perfons  have  affirmed  :  from  this  belief, I  have 
defir  d  to  be  cxcufed,  and  produc’d  my  Reafons  for  it :  Nor  lefs  are 
they  mijiaken,  who  advile  us  to  plant  Oaky  of  a  great  bignefi,  which 
hardly  make  any  confiderable  progrefi  in  an  Age  :  Yet  if  any  be 
defirous  to  make  trial  of  it,  let  their  Stems  be  of  the  fmootheft, 
and  tendered:  Bark.'-,  for  that  is  ever  an  indication  of  youth,  as 
well  as  the  paucity  of  their  Circles ,  which  in  difbranching,  and 
cutting  the  head  off,  atjfoeor  fix  foot  height  (a  thing,  by  the  way, 
which  the  French  ufually  fpare  when  they  Tranjplant  this  Tree) 

may 
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may  (  before  you  ftir  their  Roots )  fervfe  for  the  more  certain 
Guide  3  and  then  plant  them  immediately,  with  as  much  Earth  as 
will  adhere  to  them,  in  the  place  deftin’d  for  their ftation  3  abating 
only  the  tap-roots ,  which  is  that  down-right,  and  ftubby  part  of 
the  Roots  (which  all  Trees  rais'd  of  Seeds  do  univerfally  produce) 
and  quickning  fome  of  the  reft  with  a  fharp  knife  (but  fparing  the 
Fibrous ,  which  are  the  main  Suckers  and  Mouths  of  all  Trees) 
fpread  them  in  th efofty  or  pit  which  hath  been  prepar’d  to  receive 
them.  I  fay  in  the/i?/,  unlefs  you  will  rather  trench  the  whole 
Field ,  which  is  incomparably  the  beft  3  and  infinitely  to  be  pre- 
ferr’d  before  narrow  pits  and  holes  (as  the  manner  is)  in  cafe  you 
plant  any  number  confiderable ,  the  Earth  being  hereby  made 
loofe^  eafier  and  penetrable  for  the  Roots  >  about  which  you  are  to 
caft  that  Mould  which  (in  opening  of  the  Trench)  you  took  from 
the  Surface ,  and  purpofely  laid  apart 3  becaufe  it  is  fvveet,  mel¬ 
low,  and  better  impregnated:  But  in  this  Work L->  be  circumfped 
never  to  inter  your  Stem  deeper  then  you  found  it  ftanding  3  for 
profound  buryings  very  frequently  deftroys  a  Tree  3  though  an  Er- 
rour  leldom  obferved  :  If  therefore  the  Roots  be  fufficiently  co¬ 
ver’d  to  keep  the  Body  fteady  and  erred,  it  is  enough  3  and  the 
not  minding  of  this  trifling  Circumflance  does  very  much  deceive 
our  ordinary  Wood-men  :  For  moft  Roots  covet  the  Air  (though 
that  of  the  guercus  urbana  leaft  of  any  2 

■ - quod  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

AEthercas ,  tantum  radice  ad  tartar  a  tendit ) 

And  the  perfedion  of  that  does  almoft  as  much  concern  the 
profperity  of  a  Tree,  as  of  Man  himfelf  3  fince  Homo  is  but  Arbor 
inverfa  3  which  prompts  me  to  this  curious ,  but  important  Ad~ 
vertifement ;  That  the  Pofition  be  likewife  fe^uloufly  obferved. 

7.  For,  the  Southern  parts  being  more  dilated ,  and  the  pores  ex¬ 
pos’d  (as  evidently  appears  in  their  Horizontal  Sections)  by  the 
conftant  Fxcentricity  of  their  Hyperbolical  Circles  3  being  now  on 
thefudden^nd  at  fuch  a  feafon  converted  to  the  Norths  does \Jlervey 
and  deftroy  more  Trees  (how  careful  foever  men  have  been  in  or¬ 
dering  the  Roots ,  and  preparing  the  Ground)  then  any  other  Acci~ 
dent  whatfoever  (negled  of flaking ,  and  defending  from  Cattle  ex¬ 
cepted)  the  importance  whereof  caufed  the  beft  of  Poets,  and 
moft  experienc’d  in  this  Argument a  giving  advice  concerning  this 
Article ,to  add 

Quinetiam  C&li  regionem  in  cortice  fignant , 

*Ut  quo  qudque  modo fleterit ,  qua  parte  calores 
Auflrinos  tulerit ,  qu£  terga  obverterit  axi 
Reftituant  :  Adeo  in  teneris  confuefcere  multum  eft . 

Geor.//.r, 

Which  Monition ,  though  Pliny ,  and  fome  others  think  good  to 
negled,  or  efteem  Indifferent  3  I  can  confirm  from  frequent  lofles 
of  my  own,  and  by  particular  trials  3  having  fometimes  Tranfl 
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planted  great  trees  at  Mid-fomer  with  fuccefs  (the  Earth  adhering 
to  the  Roots)  and  mifcarried  in  others  where  this  Circumflance 
only  was  omitted. 

To  obferve  therefore  the  Co  all,  and  fide  of  the  ftock/efpeci- 
ally  of  fruit-trees)  is  not  fuch  a  trifle  as  by  fome  prerended  : 
For  if  the  Air  be  as  much  the  Mother  or  Nurje ,  as  Water  and  Earthy 
(as  more  then  probable  it  is)  fiich  bloffoming  Plants  as  court  the 
motion  of  the  Meridian  Sun,  do  as  ’twere  evidently  point  out  the 
advantage  they  receive  by  their pofltion :  And  the  frequent  mojji- 
nefl of  mold  Trees  on  the  oppofite  fide  does  fufficiently  note  the 
unkindnefsof  that  Afleff  $  and  which  is  moft  evident  in  the^r^ 
of  Oaks  white  andfmooth>  The  Trees  growing  more  kindly  on 
the  South  fide  of  an  Hill ,  then  thofe  which  are  expos’d  to  the 
Norths  with  an  hard,  dark,  rougher,  and  moremollie  Integument. 
I  have  feen  (writes  a  worthy  Friend  to  me  on  this  occafion)  whole 
Hedge-rows  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  quite  perifh’d  after  that  Shel¬ 
ter  was  remov'd  :  The  good  Husbands  expected  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  Fruit  fhould  improve,  as  freed  from  the  predations 
oftheHedge,  butufe  and  cuftom  made  that  fhelter  neceflary  5 
and  therefore  (faith  he)  a  flocks  for  a  time  is  the  weaker,  taken 
out  of  a  Thicket ,  if  it  be  not  well  prote&ed  from  all  fudden  and 
fierce  invasions  either  of  crude  Air  or  Winds  :  Nor  let  any  be 
deterr’d,  if  being  to  remove  many  Trees ,  he  fhall  efteem  it  too 
confumptive  of  time  5  for  with  a  Brujh  dipped  in  any  white  co¬ 
lour,  or  Oaker ,  a  thoufand  may  be  marked  as  they  hand,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  5  and  that  once  done,  the  difficulty  is  over.  I  have  been 
the  larger  upon  thefe  two  Remarks ,  becaufe  I  find  them  fo  mate¬ 
rial ,  and  yet  fo  much  negle&ed. 

8.  1  here  are  other  Rules  concerning  th efituation  of  Trees  }  the 
former  Author  commending  the  North-eall-windboth  for  theflou- 
rifhing  of  the  Tree ,  and  advantage  of  the  Timber  5  but  to  my  ob- 
fervation,  in  our  Climates ,  where  thofe  fharp  winds  do  rather  flan¬ 
ker  then  blow  fully  oppofite  upon  our  Plantations ,  they  thrive 
befl  and  there  are  as  well  other  CircumFiances  to  be  confidered.as 
they  refped  Rivers  and  Marfhes  obnoxious  to  unwholfom  and  poy- 
fonous  Fogs  5  Hi  Us ,  and  Seas,  which  expofethemto  the  weather  5 
and  thofe  jjlvifragi  venti ,  our  cruel,  and  tedious  WeFlern  winds  all 
which  I  leave  to  obfervation,  becaufe  thefe  accidents  do  fo  uni- 
verfally  govern,  that  it  is  not  eafie  to  determine  farther  then  that 
theTimberis  commonly  better  qualified  which  hath  endur’d  the 
colder  Afpefts  without  thefe  prejudices  :  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Seneca  obferves  Woods  moft  expos’d  to  the  Winds  to  be  the  moft 
Jlrong  and  folid,  and  that  therefore  Chiron  made  Achilles's  Spear  of 
a  Mountain-tree  5  and  of  thofe  the  bell  which  grow  thin ,  not 
much  fhelter*d  from  the  North.  Again,  TheophraFlus  feems  to  have 
ipecial  regard  to  places  5  exemplifying  in  many  of  Greece, which  ex¬ 
ceeded  others  for  good  Timber  ,  as  doubtlefs  do  our  Oaks  in  the 
Foicliol  DeansW  others  of  England  .*  and  much  certainly  there 
may  reafonably  be  attributed  to  thefe  advantages  for  the  growth 
of  Timber,  and  of  almoft  all  other  Trees,  as  we  daily  fee  by  their 
*  *  general 
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general  improfperity  where  the  ground  is  a  hot  gravel ,  and  a  lodfe 
earth  :  An  Oal^ov  Elme  in  fuch  a  place  (hall  not  in  an  hundred 
years  overtake  one  of fifty  planted  in  its  proper  foil }  though  next 
to  this,  and  (haply)  before  it,  I  prefer  the  good  Air :  But  thus 
have  they  fuch  vaft  Junipers  in  Spain  ?  and  the  Ajhes  in  fome  parts 
of  the  Levant  (as  of  old  neer  Troy)  fo  excellent,  as  it  was  after 
miftaken  for  Cedar ,  fo  great  was  the  difference  5  as  now  the  Can¬ 
tabrian  or  Spanijlo  exceeds  any  we  have  elfe  in  all  Europe. 

9.  But  before  we  take  leave  of  this  Paragraph ,  concerning  the 
Transplanting  of  great  Trees 0  and  to  (hew  what  is  poffible  to  be 
in  this  kind,  with  coff,  and  induftry}  Count  Maurice  (the 
late  Governour  of  Brafll  for  the  Hollanders)  planted  a  Grove  neer 
his  delicious  Faradife  of  Friburge ,  containing  fix  hundred  Coco¬ 
trees  of  eighty  years  growth ,  and  fifty  foot  high  to  the  neereff 
bough  :  thefe  he  wafted  upon  Floats ,  and  Engines ,  four  long 
miles,  and  planted  them  fo  luckily,  that  they  bare  abundantly 
the  very  firft  year  5  as  Gajpar  BarUus  hath  related  in  his  elegant 
Defcription  of  that  Princes  expedition  :  Nor  hath  this  only  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  Indies  alone  5  Monfieur  de  Fiat  (one  of  the  Marjhals 
of  France)  hath  with  huge  Oaks  done  the  like  at  de  Fiat  :  (hall  I 
yet  bring  you  neerer  home  ?  My  Lord  Hopton  planted  Oaky  as  big 
as  twelve  Oxen  could  draw,  to  fupply  fome  defeat  in  an  Avenue 
to  one  of  his  houfes  in  DevonJIjir-e 3  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Charles  Barclay ,  Treafurer  of  His  Majejlies  Houpold ,  affur’d  me  5 
who  had  himfelf  likewife  practis’d  the  Removing  of  great  Oaky  by 
a  particular  addrefs  extreamly  ingenious,  and  worthy  the  commu¬ 
nication. 

10.  Chufe  a  Tree  as  big  as  your  thigh ,  remove. the  earth  from 
about  him  ,  cut  through  all  the  collateral  Roots,  till  with  a  com¬ 
petent  ftrength  you  can  enforce  him  down  upon  one  fide,  fo  as  to 
come  with  your  Axe  at  the  Tap-root  5  cut  that  off,  redrefs  your 
Tree,  and  fo  let  it  Hand  cover’d  about  with  the  mould  you  loolen’d. 
from  it,  till  the  next  year,  or  longer  if  you  think  good  5  then 
take  it  up  at  a  fit  feafon  5  it  will  likely  have  drawn  new  tender 
Roots  apt  to  take,  and  fufficient  for  the  Tree,  whereioever  you 
fhall  tranfplant  him  :  Pliny  notes  it  as  a  common  thing,  to  re-elf a- 
blifh  huge  Trees  which  have  been  blown  down  ,  part  of  their 
Roots  torn  up,  and  the  body  proftrate  3  and,  in  particular,  of  d 
Fir ,  that  when  it  was  to  be  tranjplanted  had  a  tap-root  which  went 
no  lefs  then  eight  cubits  perpendicular  5  and  to  thefe  I  could  fu~ 
peradd  ,  but!  proceed.  To  facilitate  the  Removal  of  fuch  mon- 
ffrous  Trees ,  for  the  Adornment  of  fome  particularp/rfce,  or  the  ra¬ 
rity  of  the  Plants  there  is  this  expedient.  A  little  before  the  hard- 
eft  Frojl s  furprize  you,  makeafquare  Trench  about  your  Tree,  at 
fuch  diftance  from  the  Stem  as  you  judge  lufficient  for  the  Root  5 
dig  this  of  competent  depth,  fo  as  almofi:  quite  to  undermine  it 
by  placing  blocks^  and  quarters  of  wood,  to  fuftain  the  Earth  5  this 
done,  calf 'ktas  much  Water  as  may  fill  theTrench,  or  at  leaff  fuffi- 
ciently  wet  it,  unlefs  the  ground  were  very  moift  before.  Thus 
let  it  (land,  till  fome  very  hard  FroFl  do  bind  it  firmly  to  the 

Roots , 
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Roots^  and  then  convey  it  to  the  pit  prepar’d  for  its  new  ftation  }  \ 
but  in  cafe  the  mould  about  it  be  fo  ponderous  as  not  to  be  re- 
mov’d  by  an  ordinary  force  5  you  may  then  raife  it  with  a  Crane  or 
Fully  hanging  between  a  Triangle ,  which  is  made  of  three  frrong 
and  tall  Limbs  united  at  the  top,  where  a  Lully  is  faftned,as  the  Ca¬ 
bles  are  to  be  under  the  quarters  which  bear  the  earth  about  the 
Roots  :  For  by  this  means  you  may  weigh  up,  and  place  the 
whole  weighty  Clod  upon  a  Trundle  to  be  convey’d,  and  Replant¬ 
ed  where  you  pleafe,  being  let  down  perpendicularly  into  the 
place  by  the  help  of  the  forefaid  Engine.  And  by  this  addrefi  you 
may  Transplant  Trees  of  a  wonderful  flature ,  without  the  leaftdif- 
order  }  and  many  times  without  topping ,  or  diminution  of  the 
head0  which  is  of  great  importance  where  this  is  pra&is’d  to  fup- 
ply  a  Defeat,  or  remove  a  Cnriofity. 

11.  Some  advife,  that  in  planting  of  Oaky^  &e,  four ,  or  five  be 
fuffer’d  to  ftand  very  neer  to  one  another,  and  then  to  leave  the 
moll:  prosperous ,  when  they  find  the  reft  to  difturb  his  growth  5 
but  I  conceive  it  were  better  to  plant  them  at  fuch  difiances ,  as 
they  may  leaft  incommode  one  another :  For  Timber-trees ,1  would 
have  none  neerer  then  forty  foot  where  they  ftand  clofefi  5  elpeci- 
ally  of  the  fpreading  kind* 

12.  Laftly,  Trees  of  ordinary  ftature  Transplanted  (being  firft 
well  water  d)  muft  be  fufficiently  flawed ,  and  BufiSd  about  with 
thorns ,  or  with  lome  thing  better,  to  protedl  them  from  the  con- 
euflions  of  the  Winds ,  and  from  the  cafual  rubbings  and  poyfb- 
nous  brutting  of  Cattle  and  Sheeps  the  oylinefl  of  whofe  WoolTis  al¬ 
io  very  noxious  to  them  5  till  being  well  grown ,  and  fixed  (which 
by  feven  years  will  be  to  fome  competent  degree)  they  (hall  be  able 
to  withftand  all  accidental  invafions ,  but  the  Axe  }  for  I  am  now 
come  to  their  Vruning  and  Cuttings  in  which  work  the  Seajons  are 
of  main  importance. 

13.  Therefore,  if  you  would  propagate-  Trees  for  Timber ,  cut 
not  off  their  heads  at  all,  nor  be  too  bufie  with  lopping :  but  if 
you  defire  Shade0  and  Fuel ,  or  bearing  of  Mafi  alone,  lop  off 
their  Tops,  fear,  and  untfiriving  Branches  only}  If  you  intend  an 
out-right  fellings  expedt  till  November }  for  this  premature  cutting 
down  of  Trees  before  the  Sdp  is  perfectly  at  refl  will  be  to  your 
exceeding  prejudice,  by  reafbn  of  the  Worm ,  which  will  certain¬ 
ly  breed  in  the  Timber  which  is  felled  before  that  period  ;  Buj:  in 
cafe  you  cut  only  for  the  Chimney ,  you  need  not  be  fo  pun&ual  as 
to  the  time }  yet  for  the  benefit  of  what  you  let  ftand  obferve  the 
Moons  increafe.  The  Reafon  of  thefe  differences  is  }  becaufe  this 
is  the  beft  feafon  for  th e  growth  of  the  Tree  which  you  do  not  fell, 
the  other  for  the  durablenefi  of  the  Timber  which  you  do  :  Now 
that  which  is  to  be  burnt  is  not  fo  material  for  la  fling ,  as  th  e  growth 
of  the  Tree  is  confiderable  for  the  Timber. 

14.  The  very  ftumps  of  Oak ?  efpecially  that  part  which  is 
dry  and  aboveground  being  well grubb'd^  is  many  times  worth 
the  pains  and  charge ,  for  fundry  rare ,  and  hard  works }  and 
where  Timber  is  dear :  but  this  is  to  be  pra&is’d  only  where  you 

defign 
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defign  a  final  extirpation  $  for  fome  have  drawn  fuckers  even  from 
an  old  Jlub-root }  but  they  certainly  perifh  by  the  Mofi  which  in- 
vades  them,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  grow  rotten.  Pliny  fpeaks 
of  one  Root  which  took  up  an  entire  Acre  of  Ground  }  if  fo,  his 
Argument  may  hold  good  for  their  growth  after  the  Tree  is  come 
to  its  period. 

15.  There  is  not  in  nature  &  thing  more  obnoxious  to  deceit , 
then  the  buying  of  Trees funding,  upon  the  reputation  of  their 
Appearance  to  the  eye,  unlefs  the  Chapman  be  extraordinarily  judi¬ 
cious  ^  fo  various  are  their  hidden ,  and  conceal’d  Infirmities,  till 
they  be  fell'd,  and fawn  out :  fo  as  if  to  anything  applicable ,  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  which  does  more  perfedly  confirm  it  then 
the  moft  flourifhing  out-fide  of  T rees,  Fronti  nulla  fides.  A  tim¬ 
ber-tree  is  a  Merchant  Adventurer ,  you  fhall  never  know  what  he 
is  worthy  till  he  be  dead . 

16 .  Oaks  are  in  fome  places  (where  the  foil  is  fiecially  qualified) 
ready  to  be  cut  for  -Cops  \n  fourteen  years  and  fooner  }  I  compute 
from  the  firft femination ,  though  it  be  told  as  an  inftance  of  high 
encouragement  (and  as  indeed  it  merits)  that  a  Lady  in  Northam- 
ptonjhire  fowed  Acorns ,  and  liv’d  to  cut  the  Trees  produc’d  from 
them,  twice  in  two  and  twenty  years  5  and  both  as  well  grown  as 
moft  are  in  fixteen  or  eighteen .  This  yet  is  certain,  that  Acorns 
fet  in  Hedge-rows  have  in  thirty  years  born  a  fiem  of  a  foot  diame- 
tre .  Generally,  Copps-wood  lliould  be  cut  clofe ,  and  at  fuch  In¬ 
tervals  as  the  growth  requires ,  which  being  feldom  conftant,  de¬ 
pends  much  on  th e  places,  and  the  kinds ,  the  mould  and  the  air, 
and  for  which  there  are  extant  particular  Statutes  to  dired  us,  of 
all  which  more  at  large  hereafter.  Oak  for  Tan-bark may  be  fell  d 
from  April  to  thelaft  of  June,  by  a  Statute  in  the  1  Jacobi. 

17.  To  enumerate  now  the  incomparable  Vfes  of  this  IVood, 
were  needlefs  :  But  fo  precious  was  the  efteem  of  it,  that  of  old 
there  was  an  exprels  Law  amongft  the  Twelve  Tables  concerning  the 
very  gathering  of  the  Acorns  though  they  (hould  be  found  fallen 
into  another  mans  Ground  :  The  Land  And  the  Sea  do  fufficiently 
lpeak  for  the  improvement  of  this  excellent  material  5  Houfes ,  and 
Ships ,  Cities  and  Navies  are  built  with  it }  and  there  is  a  kind 
of  it  fo  tough ,  and  extreamly  compad,  that  our  (harpeft  Tools 
will  hardly  enter  it,  as  fcarcely  the  very  Fire  it  felf,  in  which  it 
confumes  but  (lowly,  as  feeming  to  partake  of  a  ferruginous,  and 
met  allin  fhining  nature  proper  for  fundry  robuft  Ufes.  That 
which  is  twin'd ,  and  a  little  wreathed  (eafily  to  bd'  difeern'd  by 
the  texture  of  the  Bark)  isbeft  to  fupport  Burthens ,  for  Fofis,  Co¬ 
lumns ,  Summers ,  &c.  for  all  which  our  Englifi)  Oak  is  infinitely 
prefer rable  to  the  French ,  which  is  nothing  fo  ufeful,  nor  compa¬ 
rably  fo  ftrong  5  infomuch  as  I  have  frequently  admir’d  at  the  hid¬ 
den  failing  of  moft  goodly  Timber  to  the  Eye,  which  being  im- 
ploy’d  to  thefe  Vfes  does  many  times  moft  dangeroufly  flie  in  fun¬ 
der,  as  wanting  that  native  firing,  and  toughnefi,  which  our  Englilh 
Oak  is  indu’d  withall.  For  Shingles ,  Tales ,  Lathes ,  Coopers  ware9 
Clap-board ,  &c.  the  fmalleft  and  ftraighteft  is  beft  j  difeover  d 

like- 
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fikewife  by  the  upright  tenor  of  the  Bark,  as  being  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  for  cleaving  :  The  knottiejl  for  Water-works ,  Tiles  and  the  like  j 
becaufe  ’twill  drive  beft,  and  laft  longeft.  Were  planting  of  thefe 
Woods  more  in  ufe,  we  lhould  banifh  our  hoop  of  Hafel,  <&c.  for 
thofe  of  good  Oa 4.,  which  being  made  of  the  younger  floats,  are 
exceeding  tough  and  ftrong  :  One  of  them  being  of  Ground-Oak 
will  out-laft fix  of  the  heft  Aflj.  The  fmaller  trunchions,  andj fpray, 
make  Billet ,  Bavine  and  Coals  $  and  the  very  Bark  is  of  price  with 
the  Tanner  and  Dier, to  whom  the  very  Saw-duft  is  of  ufe,  as  are  the 
Afles  and  Lee  to  cure  the  roapijhnefi of  Wine.The  Ground-Oakwh\\e 
young  is  us’d  for  Poles,  Cudgels  and  Walking-flajfs ,  not  to  forget 
the  Galls,  Mijjletoe,  and  many  other  ufeful  Excrejcencics :  Pliny  af¬ 
firms  that  the  Galls  do  break  out  altogether  in  one  night  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  arrive  to  their  full  growth  in  one  day  5  this 
I  recommend  to  the  experience  of  fome  extraordinary  vigilant 
Wood-man .  What  benefit  the  Mafl  does  univerfally  yield  for  the 
fatting  of  Hogs  and  Deer  I  (hall  fhew  upon  another  occafion,  be¬ 
fore  the  conclufion  of  this  Difcourfe  5  in  the  mean  time  ,  the 
very  Acorns  themfelves  were  heretofore  the  Food  of  Men  (as  well 
as  other  Productions  of  the  earth)  till  their  luxurious  Palats  were 
debauched  $  and  even  in  the  Romans  time,  the  cuftom  was  in  Spain 
to  make  a  fecond fervice  of  Acorns  and  Mafl,  (as  the  French  now  do 
of Marrons,  and  Chef-nuts')  which  they  likewife  ul'ed  to  roft  under 
the  embers .  Oaky  bear  alfo  a  knur,  full  of  a  Cottony  matter,of  which 
they  Antiently  made  Wick  lor  their  Lamps  and  Candles  3  and 
among  the  SeleCliora  Remedia  of  Jo .  Prtevotius  there  is  mention 
of  anOyl  e  querna glande  Chymically  extracted,  which  he  affirmes 
to  be  of  the  longeft  continuance,  and  leaft  confumptive  of  any 
others  whatfoever  for  fuch  lights,  ita  ut  uncia  flngulis  menfibus 
vix  abfumatur  continuo  igne.  To  conclude,  M.  Blith  makes 
Spars  and  fmall  building  Timber  of  Oakes  of  eleven  years 
growth  }  this  is  indeed  a  prodigious  Advance,  but  I  fufped 
the  figure. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Elm. 

1.  /^\F  the  Elm  there  are  four,  or  five  forts,  and  from  the 
\^f  difference  of  the  Soil  and  Air  divers  furious  :  Two 
of  thefe  kinds  are  moft  worthy  our  culture,  viz.  the  Mountain 
Elm,  which  is  taken  to  be  the  Oriptelea  of  Theophrajius  $  being  of 
a  lefs,  jagged  and  fmaller  leaf  5  and  the  Vernacula  or  Trench  Elm , 
whcfe  leaves  are  thicker,  and  more  florid,  delighting  in  the  low¬ 
er,  and  moifter  grounds,  where  they  will  fometimes  rife  to 
above  an  hundred  foot  in  height,  and  a  prodigious  growth,  in  lefs 
then  an  Age ,  my  felf  having  feen  one  planted  by  the  hand  of  a 

Countef 
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Countefi  yet  living,  which  is  neer  twelve  foot  in  compafi,  and  of  an 
height  proportionable  5  notwithftanding  the  numerous  progeny 
which  grows  under  the  fhadeof  it,  fome  whereof  are  at  leafta 
foot  in  Diameter,  that  for  want  of  being  (eafonably  transplanted 
muff  needs  have  hindered  the  procerity  of  their  ample  and  indul¬ 
gent  Mother. 

7.  Both  thefe forts  are  rais’d  of  Appendices  or  Suckers  (as  anon  we 
(hall  defcribe)  but  this  latter  comes  well  from  the  Samera  or  Seeds, 
which  being  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  March  will  produce 
them  5  as  we  fee  abundantly  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Thuylleries , 
and  that  of  Luxembourg ,  at  Paris,  where  they  ufually  fow  them- 
felves,  and  come  up  very  thick  $  and  fo  do  they  in  many  places  of 
our  Country, though  fo  feldom  taken  notice  of,as  that  it  is  effeem’d 
a  Fable  by  the  lefs  obfervant  and  ignorant  Vulgar.  To  raife  them 
therefore  of  their  Seeds  (being  well  dry’d  a  day  or  two  before) 
iprinkle  it  in  Beds  prepar’d  of  good  earth  ■,  fiefting  fome  of  the 
finefl  mould  thinly  over  them,  and  watering  them  when  need  re¬ 
quires.  Being  rifen  an  inch  above  ground  (refresh'd,  and  pre- 
fervM  from  the  (craping  of  Birds  and  Poultry^  comfort  the  tender 
feedlings  by  a  fecond  fiefting  of  more  fine  earth,  to  eftablifh  them  j 
thus  keep  them  clean  weeded  for  the  firff  two  years  m,  or  till  being  of 
fitting  ft ature  to  Remove  ,  you  may  thin,  and  Transplant  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  were  directed  for  young  Oaks  5  only  they 
fhall  not  need  above  one  cutting  where  they  grow  lefs  regular  and 
hopeful.  But  becaufe  this  is  an  Experiment  of  fome  curiofity,  ob¬ 
noxious  to  many  cafualties,  and  that  the  producing  them  from  the 
.Mother-roots  of  greater  Trees  is  very  facile  and  expeditious  (be- 
fides  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hedge-rows ,  and 
Woods,  of  all  plantable  fizes)  I  rather  advife  our  Forejter  to  fvmufti 
himfelf  from  thofe  places. 

0.  The  Suckers  which  I  fpeak  of  are  produc’d  in  abundance 
from  the  Roots,  whence  being  dextroufly  feparated  ,  after  the 
Earth  has  been  well  loofen’d,  and  planted  about  the  end  of  Otto- 
ber,  they  will  grow  very  well  :  Nay,  the  jlubs  only,  which  are 
left  in  the  ground  after  a  Felling  (being  fenced  in  as  far  as  the 
Roots  extend)  willfurnifh  you  with  plenty,  •  which  may  be  Tranfi 
planted  from  the  firfi  year  or  two  fuccefiively,  by  flipping  them 
from  the  Roots,  which  will  continually  fupply  you  for  many  years 
after  that  the  body  of  the  Mother  Tree  has  been  cut  down :  And 
from  hence  probably  is  fprung  that  (I  fear)  miftake  of  Salmafius 
and  others,  where  they  write  of  the  growing  of  their  Chips  (I 
fuppofe,  having  fome  of  the  bark  on)  l'catter’d  in  hewing  of  their 
Timber  j  the  Errour  proceeding  from  this,  that  after  an  Elm-tree 
has  been  Felld,  the  numerous  Suckers  which  (hoot  from  the  re¬ 
mainders  of  the  latent  Roots  feemtobe  produced  from  this  difi- 
perfion  of  the  Chips :  Let  this  yet  be  more  accurately  examin  d ,  for 
I  pronounce  nothing  Magifierially. 

4.  But  there  is  alfo  another  Artifice  to  produce  them  fooner, 
which  is  this  5  Bare  fome  of  the  Mafler-roots  of  a  vigorous  Tree, 
within  afoot  of  the  Trunk  y  or  thereabouts,  and  with  your  Axe 
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makefeveral  Chops ,  putting  afmall  fione  into  every  cleft ,  to  hinder 
their  clofure,  and  give  accefs  to  the  wet  then  cover  thetn  with 
three  or  four  inch  thick  of  Earth  ;  and  thus  they  will  fend  forth 
Suckers  in  abundance,  which  after  two,  or  three  Tears ,  you  may 
feparate,  and  plant  in  the  Vlmarium ,  or  place  defign'd  for  them  $ 
and  which  if  it  be  in  plumps  (as  they  call  them)  within  ten  or 
twelve  foot  of  each  other,  or  in  Hedge-rows ,  it  will  be  the  better : 
For  the  Elm  is  a  Tree  of  Confort ,  Sociable ,  and  fo  affeding-to 
grow  in  Company ,  that  the  very  bed:  which  I  have  ever  fee n  do 
almoft  touch  one  another  :  This  alfo  proteds  them  from  the  Winds> 
and  caufes  them  to  (hoot  of  an  extraordinary  height  5  fo  as  in  lit¬ 
tle  more  thenjfert^  years  they  even  arrive  to  a  load  of  Timber  > 
provided  they  be  fedulouily  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  the 
foil  propitious.  For  an  Elm  does  not  thrive  fo  well  in  the  ForeJl7 
as  where  it  may  enjoy  fcope  for  the  Roots  to  dilate  and  fpread  in 
thefides,  as  in  Hedge-rows  and  Avenues ,  where  they  have  the  Air 
likewife  free. 

5*  Of  all  the  Trees  which  grow  in  our  Woods ,  there  is  none 
which  does  better  fuffer  the  Transplantation  then  the  Elm  5  for  you 
may  remove  a  Tree  of  twenty  years  growth  with  undoubted  iuc- 
cels  :  It  is  an Experiment  I  have  made  in  a  Tree  almoft  as  big  more 
asmy  wafte,  but  then  you  muft  totally  disbranch  him,  leaving 
only  the  Summit  intire  5  and  being  careful  to  take  him  up  with  as 
much  Earth  as  you  can ,  refrelh  him  with  abundance  of  water* 
This  is  an  excellent  and  expeditious  way  for  great  Terfins  to 
plant  the  Accefiesoi  their  Houfes  with  5  for  being  dilpos’d  at  fix* 
teen ,  or  eighteen  foot  Interval ,  they  will  in  a  few  years  bear  good¬ 
ly  headsj  and  thrive  to  admiration.  Some  that  are  very  cauti¬ 
ous  emplafter  the  wounded  head  of  fuch  over-grown  Elms  with  a 
mixture  of  clay ,  and  horfe-dung ,  bound  about  them  with  a  wijp  of 
Hay  or  fine  Mofi^  and  I  do  not  reprove  it.  But  for  more  ordinary 
plantations,  younger  Trees,  which  have  their  bark,  fmooth  and 
tender,  about  the  feantling  of  your  leg ,  and  their  heads  trimnfd 
at five  or  fix  foot  height ,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all  other.  Cato 
would  have  none  of  thefe  forts  of  Trees  to  be  removed  till  they  are 
five  or 'fix  fingers  in  diameter  5  others  think  they  cannot  take  them 
too  young  ,  but  experience  (the  beft  Miftrif)  tells  us ,  that  you 
can  hardly  plant  an  Elm  too  big .  There  are  who  pare  away  the 
Root  within  two  fingers  of  th ejtem^  and  quite  cut  off  the  Head$ 
but  I  cannot  commend  this  extream  feverity  ,  no  more  then  I  do 
the  ftrewing  of  Oats  in  the  pit ,  which  fermenting  with  the  moi- 
fture,  and  frequent  waterings^  is  believed  much  to  accelerate  the 
putting  forth  of  the  Roots  5  not  confidering,  that  for  want  of  air 
they  corrupt,  and  grow  Mufty,  which  more  frequently  fuffbeates 
the  Roots ,  and  endangers  the  whole  Tree . 

6.  The  Elm  delights  in  a  founds  fweet  and fertile  Land,  fomc- 
thing  more  inclin’d  to  moifture,  and  where  good  Pafiure  is  pro¬ 
duced  5  though  it  will  alfo  profper  in  the  gravelly,  provided  there 
be  a  competent  depth  oi  moulded  be  refrefh’d  with  fpringsrin  de- 
fed  of  which,  being  planted  on  the  very  furface  of  the  ground  (the 
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foarth  par’d  firft  away,  and  the  earth  ftirred  a  foot  deep  or  more) 
they  will  undoubtedly  fucceed  5  but  in  this  Trial ,  let  the  Roots  be 
hanafomly  fpread,  and  covered  afoot,  or  more  in  height,  and 
above  all,  firmly flaked.  This  is  practicable  alfo  for  other  Trees , 
where  the  Soil  is  over  moift,  or  unkind :  For  as  the  Elm  does  not 
thrive  in  too  dry,fandy  or  hot  grounds,  no  more  will  it  abide  the 
cold  and  ftungy  }  but  in  places  that  are  competently  fertile,  or  a 
little  elevated  from  thefe  annoyances  5  as  we  fee  in  the  Mounds , 
and  cartings  up  of  ditches,  upon  whofe  banks  the  Femal  fort  does 
more  naturally  delight. 

7.  The  Elm  is  by  reafon  of  its  afpiring,  and  tapering  growth 
(unlefs  it  be  topp9d  to  enlarge  the  branches ,  and  make  them  fpread 
low)  the  leaft  offenfive  to  Corn ,  and  Pajlur e-grounds,  to  both 
which,  and  the  Cattel,  they  afford  a  benign  jhade,  defence,  and 

agreeable  Ornament .  ...  r 

8.  It  would  be  planted  as  (hallow  as  might  be;  for,  as  we  no¬ 
ted,  deep  interring  of  Roots  is  amongft  the  CatholickjsMHWts  5 
and  of  this,  the  greatest  to  which  Trees  are  obnoxious.  Let  new 
planted  Elms  be  kept  moist  by  frequent  refrelhings  upon  lome 
half-rotten  Fern,  or  Litter  laid  about  the  foot  of  the  Jtem  ;  the 
earth  a  little  ftirred  and  deprefled  for  the  better  reception,  and 
retention  of  the  mater. 

9.  Laftly,  your  Plantation  muft  above  all  things  be  caretully 
preferv’d  from  Cattel,  and  the  concuffions  of  impetuous  Winds, 
till  they  are  out  of  reach  of  the  one ,  and  fturdy  enough  to  encoun- 

terth  mother.  r 

10.  When  you  lop  the  Elm  (which  may  be  about  January  lor 

the  fire,  and  more  frequently,  if  you  defire  to  have  them  ta  }  or 
that  you  would  form  them  into  Hedges  ( for  fo  they  may  be  kept 
plafhed,  and  thickned  to  the  higheft  twig}  affording  both  a  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  auguft  Defence  againft  the  Winds  and  Sun)  I  lay, 
when  you  thus  trim  them  ,  be  careful  to  indulge  the  Tops  }  or 
they  protect  the  body  of  your  Trees  from  the  wet,  which  always 
invades  thofe  parts  firft,  and  will  in  time perijh  them  to  the  very 
heart }  fo  as  Elms  beginning  thus  to  decay,  are  not  long  pro: 
fperous.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  relates  (as  from  an  expert  Carpenter)  that 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  an  Elm  ihould  be  left  a  foot  long  next 
the  trunks  when  they  are  lop  d  b  but  this  is  to  my  certain  oblei  va- 
tion  a  very  great  mijiakg  either  in  the  Relator,  or  Author .  toi  l 
have  noted  many  Elms  fo  difbranch’d ,  that  the  remaining  flubs 
grew  immediately  hollow ,  and  were  as  fo  many  Conduits,  or  Pipes, 
to  hold,  and  convey  the  Rain  to  the  very  body,  and  heart  of 
the  T  ree. 

u.  There  is  a  Cloyfier  of  the  right  French  Elm  m  the  little  Gar- 
den  neer  to  her  Majejties  the  gKMothers  Chappel  at  Somerset- 
which  were  (I  fuppofe)  planted  there  by  the  induftry  of  the  « 
Capuchines,  that  will  perfe&lv  dired  you  to  the  incomparable  ule 
of  this  noble  Tree  for  jhade  ard  delight,  into  whatever  Figure  you 
will  accuftom  them.  I  have  alfo  heard  of  grafting  Elms  to  a  great 

improvement  of  their  heads,  and  it  would  be  try  d. 

£  2  12.  Wheta 
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12.  When  you  would  Fell  let  the  Sap  be  perfectly  in  repole  •  as 
'tis  commonly  about  November  or  December ,  after  the  fioft  hath 
well  nipp# d  them  .*  I  have  already  alleadg’d  my  reafon  for  it  5  and 
I  am  told.  That  both  Oak^  and  Elm  fo  cut ,  the  very  Saplings 
(whereof  Rafters ,  Spars&c.  are  made)  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  very  heart  of  the  Free  without  decay.  In  this  work^cwt  your 
kerfs  near  to  the  ground  $  but  have  a  care  that  it  fuffer  not  in  the 
fall ,  and  be  ruined  with  its  own  weight  .*  This  depends  upon  your 
Wood-mans  judgment  in  disbranching ,  and  is  a  neceftary  caution 
to  the  Felling  of  all  other  Timber-Trees.  If  any  begin  to  doat 
pick  out  fuch  for  the  Ax ,  and  rather  truft  to  its  Succeffor . 

13.  Elm  is  a  Timber  of  moft  lingular  Vfe  $  efpecially  where  it 
may  lie  continually  dry ,  or  wet  in  extreames }  therefore  proper  for 
Water-works ,  Mills ,  Pipes ,  Tumps ,  S hip-planks  beneath  the  Water¬ 
line  5  and  fome  that  has  been  found  buried  in  Boggs  ^  has  turn’d 
like  the  moft  polilh’d,  and  hardeft  Ebony ,  only  difcern’d  by  the 
grhn  :  Alfo  for  Wheel-wrights ,  Kerbs  of  Coppers ,  Featheridg  and 
Weather-boards ,  Drejjers  and  fundry  other  imployments.  It  makes 
alfo  the  fecond  fort  of  Charcoal  $  and  finally  ( which  I  muft  not 
omit)  theufe  of  the  very  leaves  of  this  Tree ,  especially  of  the  fe- 
male ,  ismot  to  be  defpis’d  3  for  being  fufFered  to  dry  in  the  Sun 
upon  the  Branches,  and  the  Jpray  Ihrip’d  off  about  the  decreafe  in 
Auguji  (as  alfo  where  the  fuckers  and  Jiolones  are  fuper-numerary, 
and  hinder  the  thriving  of  their  Nurfes )  they  will  prove  a  great 
relief  to  Cattel  in  Winter ,  when  hay  and  fodder  is  dear  5  they  will 
eat  them  even  before  Oates  ,  and  thrive  exceedingly  well  with 
them }  remember  only  to  lay  your  Boughs  up  in  lome  dry,  and 
fweet  corner  of  your  Barn  :  It  was  for  this  the  Poet  prais’d  them, 
and  the  Epithete  was  advis’d, 

• - *~—fcecund£  fiondibus  Vlmi.  Georg.  2 . 

In  fome  parts  of  Hereford-Jhire  they  gather  them  in  Sacks  for 
their  Swine  ^  and  other  Cattel  according  to  this  husbandry. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Beech. 

id  I^He  Beech  f_Fagus~\n\imbred  amongft  the  glandiferous  Trees, 
JL  I  rank  here  before  the  martial  Ajh9  becaufe  it  commonly 
grows  to  a  greater  ftature.  There  are  of  thele  Fagi  two,  or  three 
kinds  with  us }  the  Mountain, which  is  the  whiteft,and  moft  fought 
after  by  the  Turnery  and  the  Campeftral  or  wild,  which  is  of  a 
blacker  colour,  and  more  durable.  They  are  both  to  be  rais’d 
from  the  Mafl ,  and  govern’d  like  the  Oak,  of  which  amply  5  and 
that  is  abfolutely  the  beft  way  of  furnilhing  a  Wood :  But  they  are 

likewile 
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likcwife  to  be  planted  of  young  Jeedlings  to  be  drawn  out  of  the 
places  where  the  fruitful  Trees  abound .  In  Transplanting  them  cut 
off  only  the  boughs  and  bruifed  parts,,  two  Inches  from  the  ftem , 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  top  $  but  be  very  fparing  of  the  Root : 
This  for  fuch  as  are  of  pretty future .  They  make  Spreading  Trees  , 
and  noble  Shades  with  their  well  furnifh’d  and  glittering  leaves , 
being  fetat  forty  foot  diftance^  but  they  grow  taller  and  more 
upright  in  the  Forejls ,  where  I  have  beheld  them  at  eight  and  ten 
foot,  jhoot  into  very  long  poles  ^  but  neither  fo  apt  for  Timber , 
nor  Fuel :  In  the  Vallies  (where  they  ftand  warm,  and  in  confort) 
they  will  grow  to  a  ttupendious procerity ,  though  the  foil  be  ttony 
and  very  barren  :  Alfo  upon  the  declivities ,  fides  and  tops  of 
high  Hills ,  and  chalkje  Mountains  efpecially }  for  they  will  ftrange- 
ly  inlinuate  their  Roots  into  the  bowels  ofthofe  feemingly  impene¬ 
trable  places,  not  much  unlike  the  Fir  it  felf,  which,  witlb^^fo 
common  Tree,  the  great  C<efar  denies  to  be  found  in  Britauny , 
Materia  cujufque  generis,  ut  in  Gallia, prater  Fagum  &  abietem  Siut 
certainly  from  a  grand  miftake. 

2.  The  Beech  ferves  for  various  Vfes  of  the  Houfe-wife  $  with  it 
the  Turner  makes  Dijhes ,  Trays ,B Owls ,  Rimbs  for  Buckets ,  and  other 
lltenfils.  Trenchers ,  Drejfter-boards ,  &c.  likewife  for  the  Wheeler, 
Joyner ,  and  Upholder  for  Sellyes ,  Chairs ,  Stools ,  Bed-Jleads ,  &c.  for 
the  Bellows-makgr,  and  Husbandman  his  shovel  add  Spade-grajfs-,  for 
Fuel,  Billet ,  Bavin  and  Coal  though  one  of  the  leaft  lafting :  Not 
to  omit  even  the  very  Shavings  for  the  fining  of  Wines,  Of  old 
they  made  their  Vafa  Vindimiatoria  and  Corbes  Mejjori £  (as  we  our 
pots  for  Straw-berries )  with  the  Rind  of  this  Beech  5  and  that  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  Cup  which  the  shepherd  in  the  Bucolichy  wagers 
with  all,  was  engraven  by  Alcimedon  upon  the  Barkoi  this  Tree  : 
You  would  not  wonder  to  hear  me  deplore  the  fo  frequent  ufe  of 
this  Wood,  if  you  did  confider that  the  induftry  of  France  fur- 
nifties  that  Country  for  all  domeftic  Utenjils  with  excellent  Wall- 
nut  }  a  material  infinitely  preferrable  to  the  beft  Beech  }  which  is 
indeed  good  only  for J, hade  and  for  Fire  5  as  being  brittle,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Worm :  But  whil’ft  we  thus  condemn 
the  Timber ,  we  mutt  not  omit  to  praife  the  Mail ,  which  fats  our 
Swine  and  Deer ,  and  hath  in  Ibme  Families  even  fupported  men 
with  bread  :  Chios  indur’d  a  memorable  Siege  by  the  benefit  of 
this  Majl  :  and  in  fome  parts  of  France  they  now  grind  the  Budkin 
Mills  $  it  affords  a  fweet  Oyl  which  the  poor  people  eat  moft  wil¬ 
lingly  :  But  there  is  yet  another  benefit  which  this  Tree  prefents 
us  $  that  its  very  leaves  which  make  a  natural,  and  moft  agreeable 
Canopy  all  the  Summer  ,  being  gather’d  about  the  fall,  and  fome- 
what  before  they  are  much  ft  oft -bitten,  afford  the  beft  and  eafieft 
Mattreftes  in  the  world  to  lay  under  our  quilts  inftead  of  ftraw  $ 
becaule,  befides  their  tendernefs  and  loofe  lying  together,  they 
continue  fweet  for  feven  or  eight  years  long  before  which 
timeftraw becomes  muily ,  and  hard*  They  are  thus  ufed  by  di¬ 
vers  perfons  of  Quality  in  Danphine ,  and  in  Switzerland  I  have 

fome- 
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fometimes  lain  on  them  to  my  great  refrefhment :  fo  as  of  this 
Tree  it  may  properly  be  faid, 

-—Sylvadomm,  cubiliafrondes.  Juvenal. 

Swine  may  be  driven  to  Matt  about  the  end  of  Augutt. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Ajb. 


Of  the  AJb. 


mm  the  Ajh  is  with  us  Male  and  Female,  the  one  affefting 
c  the  higher  grounds  : 

... - Steriles  faxojis  montibus  orni.  Geor.  2. 


The  other  the  plains,  of  att^ferwood,  and  rifing  many  times  to 
a  prodigious  ftature  5  fo  as  in  forty  years  from  the  Key,  an  Ajb 
hath  been  fold  for  thirty  pounds  Sterling  :  and  I  have  been  credi¬ 
bly  inform'd,  that  one  per  Jon  hath  planted  fo  much  of  this  one 
fort  of  Timber  in  his  lifetime  as  hath  been  valu'd  worth  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  be  bought.  Thefe  are  pretty  encouragements,  for 

a  fmall,  and  pleafant  induftry.  .  . 

2.  The  Keys  being  gather’d  when  they  begin  to  tall  (which  is 
about  the  end  of  0 Bober  9  and  the  enfuing  Moneth)  are  to  be 
fow’d  5  but  not  altogether  fo  deep  as  your  former  Matts  ;  Thus 
they  do  in  Spain  :  A  very  narrow  Seminary  will  be  fumcient  to 
(tore  an  whole  Country:  They  will  lye  a  full^e^rin  the  giound 
before  they  appear ,  therefore  you  muft  carefully  Fence  them  all 
that  time  and  have  patience :  But  if  you  would  make  a  confidera- 
ble  Wood  of  them  at  once.  Dig  or  Flow  a  parcel  of  ground,  as  you 
would  prepare  it  for  Corn ,  and  with  the  Corn  (01  what  other 
Grain  you  think  fitted)  fow  alfo  good  ftore  of  Keys ,  Ibme  Crab- 
kernels,  &c.  amongft  them :  Take  off  your  crop  of  Corn ,  or  Seed 
in  its  Seafon,  and  the  next  year  following  it  will  be  cover’d  with 
young  Apes,  which  will  be  fit  either  to  ftand,  or  be  Transplanted 
for  divers  years  after,  and  thefe  you  will  find  to  be  far  better 
then  any  you  can  gather  out  of  the  Woods  (efpecially  Suckers 
which  are  worth  nothing)  being  removed  at  one  foot  ftature  (the 
fooner  the  better)  provided  you  defend  them  well  from  Cattel : 
The  reafbn  of  this  hafty  tranfplanting,  is  to  prevent  their  obfti- 

nate,and  deep  rooting  >  tantus  atnor  terr£ - which  makes  them 

hard5  to  be  taken  up  when  they  grow  older,  and  that  being  re¬ 
mov’d,  they  take  no  great  hold  till  the  fecond  year,  after  which 
they  come  away  amain  :  Yet  I  have  planted  them  of  five  and  fix 

inches  diametre,  which  have  thriven  as  well  as  the  fmaller  wands. 

Cut 
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Cut  not  his  Head  at  all,  nor  (by  any  means)  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
Roots ,  only,  that  down-right,  or  Tap-root  (which  gives  our  Huf- 
band  wen  fo  much  trouble  in  drawing  )  is  to  be  totally  aba¬ 
ted  :  But  this  work  ought  to  be  in  the  increafe  of  O&ober ,  or  No - 
ventber ,  and  not  in  the  Spring.  We  are  (as  I  told  you)  willing  to 
{pare  his  head  ^  becaufe,  being  yet  young,  it  is  but  of  a  jpongy  fub- 
ftance ,  but  being  once  well  fixed,  you  may  cut  him  as  clofe  to  the 
earth  as  you  pleafe  5  it  will  caufe  him  to  (hoot  prodigioudy  }  fo  as 
in  a  few  years  to  be  fit  for  Pike-jlaves.  In  South  Spain  (where 
are  the  bed)  after  the  fird  drefling,  they  let  them  grow  till  they  are 
fo  big,  as  being  cleft  into  four  parts,  each  part  is  fufficient  to  make 
a  Pike-Jtaff:  I  am  told  there  is  a  FlewiJI)  Ajh  planted  by  the  Dutch- 
wen  in  Lincolnshire  1  which  in  fix  years  grows  to  be  worth  twenty 
Shillings  the  Tree  }  but  I  am  not  allur’d,  whether  it  be  the  Ajbt  or 
Abeele }  either  of  them  were,  upon  this  account,  a  worthy  encou¬ 
ragement,  From  thefelow  Cuttings  come  our  Ground-afies,  fo 
much  fought  after  for  Arbour  s0  Ejpaliers ,  and  other  Pole-WovKs : 
They  willfpringin  abundance,  and  may  be  reduced  to  one  for  a 
Standard-tree ,  or  for  Tiwber ,  if  you  defign  it  5  for  thus.  Hydra  like^ 
a  Ground-cut-aJI) 

Per  damna0  per  c tides ,  ab  ipfo 

Ducit  opes  animhmfy  ferro.  Hon 

3.  It  is  by  no  means  convenient  to  plant  A[h  in  Plow-lands }  for 
the  Roots  will  be  obnoxious  to  the  Coulter  5  and  the  Jhade  of  the 
Tree  is  malignant  to  Corn  when  the  head  and  banches  over-drip 
it  5  but  in  Hedge-rows ,  and  Pluwps ,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly^ 
where  they  may  be  difpos’d  at  nine  or  ten  foot  didance,  and 
fometimes  neerer  :  But  in  planting  of  a  whole  Wood  of  feveral 
kinds  of  Trees  for  Tiwber ,  every  third  fet  at  lead  would  be  an  Ajh. 
The  bed  Afi  delights  in  the  bed  Land  (which  it  will  foon  impo- 
verifh)  yet  grows  in  any  5  fo  it  be  not  over-wet,  and  approaching 
to  the  MarShy ,  unlefs  it  be  fird  well  drain’d  :  By  the  banks  of 
fweet  and  cry  dal  Rivers  and  Streams  I  have  obferv’d  them  to 
thrive  infinitely. 

4.  The  ufe  of  Afi  is  (next  to  that  of  the  Oak l  it  felf )  one  of  the 

mod  univerfal  :  It  ferves  the  Souldier - &  Fraxinus  utilis 

hajlis.  Ovid.  The  Carpenter,  Wheel-wright ,  Cart-wright  ^Cooper^ 
Turner  and  Thatcher  :  Nothing  like  it  for  our  Garden  Palifad - 
hedges  ,  Hop-yards  ,  Poles  and  Spars  x  Handles ,  Stocky  for  Tools , 
Spade-trees ,  &c.  In  fum ,  the  Husband-man  cannot  be  without 
the  Ajh  for  his  Carts ,  Ladder /,  and  other  tackling  :  From  the  Pike , 
Spear  and  Bow  (for  of  Ajl)  were  they  formerly  made)  to  the  Plow  5 
in  Peace  and  War  it  is  a  wood  in  highed  requed  :  Ladly,  the 
white  and  rotten  dottard  part  compotes  a  ground  for  our  Gallants 
Sweet-powder ,  and  the  Truncheons  make  the  third  fort  of  the  mod 
durable  Coal ,  and  is  (of  all  other)  the  fweeted  of  our  Foreji-fuel - 
ling ,  and  the  fitted  for  Ladies  Chambers :  To  conclude,  the  very 
dead- leaves  afford  (like  thofe  of  the  Elm)  relief  to  our  Cattel  in 

Winter  5 
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Winter but  the  (hade  of  them  is  not  to  be  endur’d,  becaufe  it 
produces  a  noxious  Infetf  5  and  for  difplaying  themfelves  fc  very 
late 3  and  falling  very  early,  not  to  be  planted  {ox 'Umbrage.,  ot  Or¬ 
nament  5  efpecially  neer  the  Garden  5  fince  (befides  their  preda- 
titious  Roots )  the  deciduous  leaves  defending  with  fo  long  a 
Stalk,,  are  drawn  by  duffers  into  the  Worm-holes ,  which  fbialthe 
Allies  with  their  falling  Keys,  and  fuddenly  infett  the  ground 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  C he  ft-nut. 


1.  He  next  is  the  C heft-nut,  [ 'Caftanea ]  of  which  Vliny  reckons 

J|  many  kinds,  efpecially  that  about  Tarentum  and  Napks  5 
but  we  commend  thofe  of  Portugal.  They  are  rais’d  beff  by  fowmg  5 
previous  to  which,  let  the  Nuts  be  firfl:  Ipread  to fweat,  then  cover 
them  in  fand  $  a  Moneth  being  paft,  plunge  them  in  Water ,  rejeffi 
the  Swimmers  5  being  dry’d  for  thirty  days  more  ,  fand  them 
again,  and  then  to  the  water-ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus  treated! 
till  the  beginning  of  Spring ,  fet  them  as  you  would  do  Beam  z 
Pliny  will  tell  you  they  come  not  up,  unlefs  four  or  five  be  pil’d  to- 
 in  a  hole  5  but  that  is  falfe,  if  they  be  good,  as  you  my 
prefume  all  thofe  to  be  which  pafs  this  examination  $  nor  will  any 
of  them  fail :  But  being  come  up  they  thrive  beff  unremovd ,  ma¬ 
king  a  great ft  and  for  at  leaft  two  years  upon  every  Tranjplanting  5 
yet  if  needs  you  muff  alter  their  Station ,  let  it  be  done  about 
November ,  and  that  into  a  light  friable  ground,  or  moiff  Gravely 
however,  they  will  grow  even  in  Clay  ,  Sand ,  and  all  mixed 
foils ,  upon  expos’d  and  bleak  places ,  as  more  patient  of  cold 
then  heat. 

2.  If  you  defire  to  fet  them  in  Winter ,  or  Autumn ,  I  countel 
you  to  inter  them  within  their  husks ,  which  being  every  way 
arm’d  are  a  good  prote&ion  againlf  the  Moufe ,  and  a  providen¬ 
tial  integument :  Some  fow  them  confufedly  in  the  Furrow  like 
the  Acorn ,  and  govern  them  as  the  Oaky,  but  then  would  the 
ground  be  broken  up  ’twixt  November  and  February  •,  and  when 
they  fpring  be  cleanled  at  two  foot  afunder,  after  two  years 
growth  :  Likewife  may  Copfes  of  Cheft-nuts  be  wonderfully  in- 
created  and  thickn’d  by  laying  the  tender  and  young  branches  5 
butfuch  as  fpring  from  the  Nuts  and  Marrons  are  beft  of  all,  and 
will  thrive  exceedingly,  if  being  let  ffand  without  removing,  the 
ground  be  ffirr’d  and  loofen’d  about  their  Roots  for  two  or  three 
of  the  firff  years,  and  the  fuperfluous  wood  pruned  away :  Thus 
will  you  have  a  Copfe  ready  for  a  felling  within  eight  years,  which 
(befides  many  other  ules)  will  yield  you  incomparable  poles  for 
any  work  of  the  Garden,  Vineyard,  or  Hop-yard,  till  the  next  cut¬ 
ting:  And  if  the  Tree  like  the  ground,  will  in  ten  or  twelve 
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yearsgrow  to  a  kind  of  Timber,  and  bear  plentiful  fruit.  . 

2.  i  have  feen  many  Chef-nut-tree s  tranfplanted  as  big  as  my 
arm,  their  heads  cut  off  at  five  and  fix  foot  height  *  but  they  came 
on  at  Ieifure ;  In  fuch  riant ations ,  and  all  others  for  Avenues ,  you 
may  fet  them  from  thirty  to  ten  foot  diftance,  though  they  will 
grow  much  neerer,  and  (hoot  into  poles,  if  (being  tender)  you 
cultivate  them  like  the  Ajh, 

4.  The  Chef-nut  being  graffed  in  the  Wall-nut,  Oak,  or Beech, 
(I  have  been  told)  will  come  exceeding  fair,  and  produce  incom¬ 
parable  Fruit  j  for  the  Wall-nut  it  is  probable  5  but  I  have  not  as 
yet  made  a  full  attempt :  In  the  mean  time,  I  with  we  did  more 
univerfally  propagate  the  Horfe-chef-nut ,  which  being  eafily  in¬ 
creas’d  from  layers  grows  into  a  goodly  Standard ,  and  bears  a 
moft  glorious  nowcr,  even  in  our  cold  Country  :  This  Tree  is 
nowall  the  mode  for  the  Avenues  to  their  Countrey  palaces 
in  France ,  as  appears  by  the  late  Superintendents  Plantation  at 

Vaux .  ,  c  n 

5.  The  ufe  of  the  Chef- nut  is  (next  the  Oak.)  one  or  the  molt 

fought  after  by  the  Carpenter  and  Joyner  :  It  hath  formerly  built  a 
good  part  of  our  ancient  houfes  in  the  Cityo f  London ,  as  does  yet 
appear.  I  had  once  a  very  large  Barn  neer  the  City  fram’d  intirely 
of  this  Timber:  And  certainly  they  grew  not  far  off  ^  probably 
in  fome  Woods  neer  the  Town  :  For  in  that  defcription  of  London 
written  by  Fitz-Stepkens ,  in  the  Reign  of  Hen.  2.  he  fpeaksof  a 
very  noble  and  large  Forejl  which  grew  on  the  Boreal  part  of  it  ; 
Proxime  (fays  h  e)patet  forejl  a  ingens ,  fait  us  nemor  of  fer  arum ,  late - 
br£  cervorum,  damarum ,  aprorum ,  &taurorum  Sylyeflnum,&c . 
a  very  goodly  thing  it  feems,  and  as  well  ftor’d  with  all  forts  of 
good  Timber,as  with  Venifon  and  all  kind  of  Chafe. The  Chef -nut af¬ 
fords  the  beft  Stakes  and  Poles  for  Palifades  and  Hops ,  as  I  fa  id  be¬ 
fore  5  and  being  planted  in  Hedge-rows  &  circa  agrorum  itinera, 
or  for  Avenues  to  our  Country -houfes,  they  are  a  magnificent  and 
royal  Ornament  :  But  we  give  that  fruit  to  our  Swine  in  England, 
which  is  amongft  the  delicaces  of  Princes  in  other  Countries  5  and 
beinjr  of  the  larger  Nut,  is  a  lufty,  and  mafculine  food  for  Rufiics 
at  alf  times.  The  beft  Tables  in  France  and  Italy  make  them  a  fer- 
vice,  eating  them  with  Salt,  in  Wine,  being  firft  rofted  on  the 
Ch applet  5  and  doubtlefswe  might  propagate  their  ufe,  amongtt 
our  common  people.,  at  left  (as  of  old  the  b«awo?^o/)  being  a  Food 
fo  cheap,  and  fo  lafting.  Finally , 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  the  Wall-nut . 


THe  Wall-nut  is  to  be  elevated  like  the  Chef -nut,  being  Wall-nut 
planted  of  the  Nut ,  or  fet  at  the  diftance  you  would 
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have  him  ftand  }  for  which  they  may  be  prepared  by  bedding 
them  (being  dry)  in  fand,  or  good  earth,  till  March ,  from  the  time 
they  fell,  or  were  beaten  off  the  Tree:  Or  if  before  they  be  fet 
with  busies ndall  upon  them  5  for  theextream  bitternefs  thereof 
is  mod:  •-  exitial  and  deadly  to  worms :  Some  fupple  them  a  little 
in  warm  Cows-mil but  being  treated  as  before,  you  will  find 
them  already  fprouted^  and  have  need  only  to  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  abide  }  becaufe  (as  we  faid  long  fince)  they  are  moft 
impatient  of  tranfplanting  :  But  if  there  be  an  abfolute  neceflity 
of  removing,  let  your  Tree  be  about  four  years  old,  and  then  by 
no  means  touch  the  head  with  your  knife ,  nor  cut  away  fo  much 
as  the  very  Tap-root fince  being  of  a  pithy  and  hollow  fubftance, 
the  leaft  diminution,  or  bruife,  will  greatly  endanger  the  killing. 

2.  The  Wall-nut  delights  in  a  dry,  found  and  rich  land  5  efpeci- 
ally,  if  it  incline  to  a  feeding  Chal^  or  Marie  }  and  where  it  may 
be  protett ed  from  the  cold  }  as  in  great  Pits,  Vallies,  and  High¬ 
way  fides ,  alfo  in  Stony-grounds,  and  on  Hills  efpecially  Chalkje  : 
likewife  in  Corn-fields :  Thus  Burgundy  abounds  with  them,  where 
they  ftand  in  the  middeft  of  goodly  Wheat-lands  at  fixty  and  an 
hundred  foot  diftance  $  and  it  is  fo  far  from  hurting  the  erop0  that 
they  look  on  them  as  a  great  prelerver,  by  keeping  the  grounds 
warm}  nor  do  the  roots  hinder  the  Plow.  Whenever  they  fell 
a  Tree  (which  is  only  the  old,  and  decay’d)  they  always  plant  a 
young  one  neer  him  }  and  in  feveral  places  ’twixt  Hanaw  and 
Francfortin  Germany,  no  young  Farmer  whatfoever  is  permitted 
to  Marry  a  Wife ,  till  he  bring  proof  that  he  hath  planted,  and  is  a 
Father  of  fuch  a  ftated  number  of  Wall-nut-trees^  as  the  Law  is  in¬ 
violably  obferved  to  this  day  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which 
this  Tree  affords  the  Inhabitants  :  And  in  truth,  were  this  Timber 
in  greater  plenty  amongft  us,  we  fhould  have  far  better  *D ten  files 
of  all  forts  for  our  houfes,  as  Chairs ,  Stools0  Bed-Heads^  Tables,. , 
iVainfcotsCabinets^&c.  in  ftead  of  the  more  vulgar  Beech  y  fob  je<ft 
to  the  worm ,  weak  and  unfightly. 

3.  They  render  moll:  graceful  Avenues  to  our  Country  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  do  excellently  in  hedge-rows  5  but  had  need  be  planted 
at  forty,  or  fifty  foot  interval  5  for  they  affed  to  fpread  both  their 
roots  and  branches.  The  Bergflras  (which  extends  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  to  Darmfladt)  is  all  planted  with  Wall-nuts 5  for  fo  by  another 
ancient  Law  the  Bordurers  were  oblig’d  to  nurfe  up,  and  take 
care  of  them  }  and  that  chiefly  for  their  ornament  and  fhade,  fo 
as  a  man  may  ride  for  many  miles  about  that  Country,  under  a 
continu’d  Arbour ,  oxClofe-walk. }  The  Traveller  both  refrefh’d  with 
the  Fruit ,  and  the  shade  :  How  would  fuch  publick  Plantations 
improve  the  glory  and  wealth  of  a  Nation  !  but  where  (hall  we 
find  the Jpirits  amongft  our  Country-men  ?  Yes,  I  will  adventure 
to  inftance  in  thofe  Plantations  of  Sir  Richard  Stidolph0  upon  the 
Downs  neer  Lether-head  in  Surrey  }  and  fo  about  Cajffaulton0  where 
many  thoufands  of  thefe  Irees  do  celebrate  the  industry  of  the 
Owners  5  and  will  certainly  reward  it  with  infinite  improvement , 
as  I  am  affur’d'they  do  in  part  already,  and  that  very  confiderably} 

befides 
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befides  the  Ornament  which  they  afford  to  thofe  pleafant  73*4$/, 
for  fome  miles  in  circumference.  I  remember  Monfteur  Sorbtere, 
in  a  Sceptical  difcourfe  to  Monfteur  de  Martel ,  fpeaking  or  the 
readinefs  of  the  People  in  Holland  to  furnifh,  and  maintain  what- 
foever  may  conduce  to  the  publick  Ornament ,  as  well  ^  Conveni¬ 
ence  ;  tells  us,  that  their  Plantations  of  thefe,  and  the  like;  rees 
even  in  their  very  Roads  and  common  High-ways  are  better  pre- 
ferv’d,  and  entertain’d  (as  I  my  felf  have  likewife  been  often  an 
eve  witnefs')  then  thofe  about  the  Houfes  and  Gardens  of  pleajure 
belonging  to  the  N oblsi  and  Gentry  of  mod  other  Countries  .;  And 
in  effect  it  is  a  moll  ravifhing  objeft  to  behold  their  amenities  in 
this  particular  :  With  us  fays  he  (fpeaking  of France)  they  make 
a  left  at  fuch  political  Ordinances ,  by  ruining  thefe  publick  and 
ufeful  Ornaments,  if  haply  fome  more  prudent  Magijtrate  do  at 
any  time  introduce  them.  Thus  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
during  the  Superintendency  of  Monfteur  de  Sulli,  there  was  a  relo- 
lution  of  adorning  all  the  High-ways  of  France  with  Elms,  &c.  but 
the  rude  and  mifchievous  Payfans  did  fohack,  Real,  an  e  V 
what  they  had  begun,  that  they  were  forc'd  to  defitt  from  the 
through  profecution  of  the  defign;  fo  as  there  is  nothing  more 
expos'd,  wild,  and  lefspleafant  then  the  common  Roads  ot  France 
for  want  of fade,  and  the  decent  limits  which  thefe  fweet,  an 
divertiflant  Plantations  would  have  afforded ;  not  to  omit  that 
Political  ufe  (as  my  Lord  Bacon  hints  it  where  he  fpeaksof  the 
Statues ,  and  Monuments  of  brave  men,  and  fuch  as  ha  ^ 
ferv’d  of  the  Publick,  erefted  by  the  Romans  even  in  their  High¬ 
ways,)  fince  doubtlefs,  fuch  noble  and  agreeable  objefts  would 
exceedingly  divert, entertain  and  take  off  the  Minds  and  Dtfcourfs 
of  Melancholy  people,  andpenfive  Travellers,  who  having  nothing 
but  the  dull  and  enclos'd  ways  tocaft  their  eyes  on,  are  but  ill 

Convcrfation  to  themfelves,  and  others.  ■ 

a.  What  univerfalufe  the  French  make  of  the  Timber ^ot  this 
{o\e  Tree  for  domeftic  afTairs  may  befeen  in  every  room  both  ot 
poor  and  rich :  It  is  of  lingular  account  with  the  Joyner  for  the 
beft  grain’d  and  colour’d  PP ain-fcot  t,  with  the  un-fmi 
Stocks  ;  the  Drum-maker  for  rimbs :  the  Cabinet-maker  tor  Inf‘f 
ings,  efpecially  the  firm  and  clofe  T/*»/>er  about  the  Roots  which 
is  admirable  for  feck'd  and  chambletted  works  ,  and  the  older 
it  is ,  the  more  eftimable  5  but  then  it  fhould  not  be  put  in 
work  till  throughly  feafon'd  =,  becaufe  it  will  fhrmk  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  :  Befides  thefe  ufes  of  the  PP'ood,  the  Fruit  is  for  prefer  ve  , 
for  Oyl  and  Food  •*>  and  the  very  hulks  and  leaves  being . 
in  warm  water,  and  that  liquor  poured  on  the  Carpet  °  a  V.. 

Bowline-greens,  does  infallibly  kill  the  Worms  without  endangering 
the  grafs}  not  to  mention  the  Dye  which  is  made  of  this 
to  colour  Wooll,  Woods ,  and  Hair ,  as  of  old  theyus  ,  r 
which  is  produc’d  of  the  thickflell  becomes  beft  Timber  b  that  ot 
the  thinner ,  better  Fruit.  Columella  has  fundry  excellent  r 
how  to  afeertain,  and  accelerate  the  growth  of  this  Tree,  an 
improve  its  qualities ,  which  I  recommend  to  the  farther  ^~u!!  p 
qus,  and  pafc  now  to  the  lefl principal,  F  3 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  Service. 


Service,  l.  f  1  'He  Service-tree  is  rais’d  of  the  Sorbs ,  or  Berries,  which 
X  being  ripe  (that  is)  rotten  about  September,  may  be  Town 
like  Beech-mafi  :  It  is  reported  that  the  Sower  never  fees  the  fruit 
of  his  labour  }  either  for  that  it  bears  only  being  very  old  5  or 
that  Men  are  commonly^  before  they  think  of  planting  "Trees  : 
But  this  is  an  egregious  miftake  }  for  thefe  come  very  fbon  to  be 
Trees,  and  being  planted  young  thrive  exceedingly }  I  have  like- 
wife  planted  them  as  big  as  my  arm  fuccefsfully  :  The  belt  way  is 
merefoie  to  propagate  them  of  Suckers  or  Sets  5  they  delight 
in  reafonable  good  ground  ,  rather  inclining  to  cold  then  over 
hot }  for  in  places  which  are  too  dry  they  never  bear  kindly. 

.  2*  The  Timber  isuleful  for  the  Joyner,  and  being  of  a  veryde- 
hcate  Grain,  for  divers  curioftties:  Alfo  it  is  taken  to  build  with 
yielding  Beams  of  confiderable  fubftance  :  The  (hade  is  beau¬ 
tiful  for  Walks,  and  the  Fruit  not  unpleasant,  and  in  lbme  cafes 
Medicinal . 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Maple . 


Maple .  TpHe  Maple  \_Acer~]  (of  which  Authors  reckon  very  many 

X  kinds)  was  of  old  held  in  equal  eftimation  almoft  with  the 
Citron  }  efpecially  the  Brufcum,  the  French-Maple,  and  the  Peacocks- 
tail- Maple  jn hich  is  that  fort  fo  elegantly  undulated3and  crifped  in¬ 
to  variety  of  curies  :  They  are  all  produced  of  the  Keys,  like  the 
Aft-,  and  like  to  it,  affett  a  found  and  a  dry  mould}  growing 
both  m  Woods  and  Hedge-rows,  efpecially  in  the  latter }  which  if 
rather  hilly  then  low  affords  the  faireft  Timber .  By  threading 
up  the  boughs  to  a  head  I  have  caus’d  it  to  fhoot  to  a  wonderful 
height  in  a  little  time}  but  if  you  would  lop  it  for  the  Fire,  let  it 
2,  done  in  January.  The  Timber  is  far  fuperiour  to  Beech  for  all 

ufes  of  the  Turner,  who  feeks  it  for  Dijhes ,  Trays,  Trenchers  <&cK 
as  the  Joyner  for  Tables,  Inlayings,  and  for  the  delicatenefs  of  the 
grain  when  the  knurs  and  nodoftties  are  rarely  diapred,  which  does 
much  advance  its  price  :  Alfo  for  the  lightnefs  (under  the  name 
Ayer  j  imploy  d  often  by  thole  who  make  Mujical-infiruments.  But 
there  is  a  larger  fort,  which  we  call  the  Sycamor. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Syc&mor. 

' i  fi  1  ,  • 

i,  Syc&noY  is  much  more  in  reputation  for  its Jhade  then 

X  it  deferves  ,  for  the  Leaves  which  fall  early  (like  thofe 
of  the  Ajh)  turn  to  a  Mucilage ,  and  putrifie  with  the  firft  moifture 
of  the  feafon  5  fo  as  they  contaminate  and  mar  our  Walks  *  and  are 
therefore  (by  my  confent)  to  be  banifh*d  from  all  curious  Gardens 
and  Avenues :  There  is  in  Germany  a  better  fort  of  SycQmor  then  2* 
ours,  wherewith  they  make  Saddle-trees ,  and  divers  other  things 
of  ufe  ,  our  own  is  excellent  for  Cart  and  Flow-timber ,  being  light, 
tough,  and  not  much  inferiour  to  Ajh  it  felf. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Horn-Beam . 

I.  '”T"'He  Horn-beam,  in  Latine  the  Carpinus,  is  planted  of  Sets  5  Hom-hm^ 
I  though  it  may  like  wile  be  railed  from  the  Seeds ,  which 

being  mature  in  Auguji  Ihould  be  lown  in  oBober  5  but  the  more 
expeditious  way,  is,  by  Sets  of  about  an  inch  diametre0  and  cut 
within  half  a  foot  of  the  Earth  :  Thus  it  will  advance  to  a  conli- 
derableTree.  The  places  it  chiefly  delires  to  grow  in  are  in  cold 
hills,  and  in  the  barren  and  moft  expos'd  parts  of  W oods . 

2.  Amongft  other  ufes  which  it  ferves  for,  as  Mills  (for  which  it 
excels  either  Tew  or  Crab)  Toal^timber  (whence  of  old  ’twas  call'd 
Cvya. )  heads  of  Beetles  ,  Stocky ,  and  handles  of  fools  (  for  all 
which  purpofes  its  extream  toughnels  commends  it  to  the  Huf 
bandman)  being  planted  in  fmall  Fojfes^  or  Trenches ,  at  half  a  foot 
interval ,  and  in  the  lingle  row  it  makes  the  nobleft  and  the 
ftatelieft  Hedges  for  long  Walks  in  Gardens ,  or  Parks ,  of  any  Tree 
whatlbever  whole  leaves  are  deciduous ,  and  forlake  their  branches 
in  Winter ,  becaufe  it  grows  tall ,  and  fo  fturdy  as  not  to  be 
wronged  bythe  Winds  :  Belides,  it  will  furnilh  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  Jiem ,  and  flourilhes  with  a  glollie  and  polilh’d  verdure  which 
is  exceeding  delightful,  of  long  continuance,  and  of  all  other  the 
harder  Woods  the  fpeedieft  Grower  $  maintaining  a  flender,  up-" 
r\ghtjiem0  which  does  not  come  to  be  bare ,  and  dicky  in  many 
years.  That  admirable  Ejpalier-hedge  in  the  long  middle  walk 
of  Luxembourg  Garden  at  Paris  (then  which  there  is  nothing  more 
graceful)  is  planted  of  this  Tree  5  and  lo  is  that  Cradle  or  Clofe- 
walk)  with  that  perplext  Canopie ,  which  covers  the  feat  in  his  Ma- 
jejlies  Garden  at  Hampton- Court.  Thele  Hedges  are  tonftlej  but 
where  they  are  maintain'd  to  fifteen  or  twenty  foot  height(which  is 

very 
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very  frequent  in  the  places  before  mention’d)  they  are  to  be  cut, 
and  kept  in  order  with  a  Sythe  of  four  foot  long,  and  very  little 
falcated  5  this  is  fix’d  on  a  long  freed  or  ftreight  handle ,  and 
does  wonderfully  expedite  the  trimming  of  thefe  and  the  like 
Hedges. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

-  Of  the  Lime-Tree. 

himMm*  E«  *  I  "'He  Lime-Tree ,  [Tilia~]  is  of  two  kinds  5  the  Male,  which  is 
.  A  harder,  fuller  of  knots,and  of  a  redder  colour  5  but  pro¬ 
ducing  neither  Flower ,  nor  Seed ,  as  does  the  Female ,  whole  Blof 
fome  is  very  odoriferous  perfuming  the  Air  :  The  Wood  is  likewife 
thicker,  of  fmall  pith,  and  not  obnoxious  to  the  Worm.  We  fend 
commonly  for  this  Tree  into  Flanders  and  Ho  Hand,  toourexcef- 
five  coft,  whiles  our  own  Woods  do  in  fome  places  fpontancoufly 
produce  them,  from  whence  I  have  received  many  of  their  Ber¬ 
ries  ^  fb  as  it  is  a  fhameful  negligence,  that  we  are  no  better  pro¬ 
vided  of  Nurferies  of  a  Tree  fo  choice  and  univerfally  acceptable. 
For  fb  they  may  be  rais’d  either  of  the  Seeds  in  O&ober  ^  or  (with 
better  fuccefs)  by  the  Suckers ,  and  Plants ,  after  the  fame  Method 5 
and  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  Elme0  like  to  which  it  fhould  be 
cultivated. 

2. The  Lime-tree  affeds  a  rich  feeding  Soiljln  fuch  Ground  their 
growth  will  be  almoft  incredible  for  fpeed  and  fpreading.  They 
may  be  planted  as  big  as  ones  Leg  5  their  Heads  topp’d  at  about 
fix  foot  bole  $  thus  it  will  become  (of  all  other)  the  mofi  proper 
and  beautiful  for  Walks ,  as  producing  an  upright  Body ,  Imooth  and 
even  Bar^  ample  Leaf  fweet  Blofiom ,  and  a  goodly  fade  atdi- 
2t  ftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  foot.  The  Prince  Elector  did  lately 
remove  very  great  Lime-Trees  out  of  one  of  his  Forefis ,  to  a  fteep 
hill  exceedingly  expos’d  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun  at  1 tfidelbourg  $  and 
that  in  the  midft  of  Summer  :  They  grow  behind  that  ftrong 
Tower  on  the  South-wejl ,  and  mofl  torrid  part  of  the  eminence  ^ 
being  of  a  dry  reddifh  barren  earthy  yet  do  they  profper  rarely 
well :  But  the  heads  were  cutoff,  and  the  pits  into -which  they 
were  tranfplanted  were(by  the  induftry  and  direction  of  one  Mon- 
fteurde  Son ,  a  Frenchman)  fill’d  with  a  compofition  of  Earth  and 
Cow-dung  which  was  exceedingly  beaten,  and  fo  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter  as  it  became  almoft  a  liquid  pap  :  It  was  in  this  that  he 
plunged  the  Roots ,  covering  the  furface  with  the  turf :  A  fingular 
example  of  removing  fo  great  Trees  at  fuch  a  feafon,  and  there¬ 
fore  by  me  taken  notice  of  here  ex  prefly. 

4-  The  Timber  of  a  well  grown  Lime  is  convenient  for  any  ufe 
that  the  Willow  isjbutmuch  to  bepreferr'd,as  being  both  ftronger. 
and  yet  lighter  i  whence  Virgil  calls  them  tilias  leves  ,  and  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  turn'd  into  Boxes  for  the  Apothecaries  5  and  Columella  com** 
mends  Arculas  tiliaceas  :  with  the  Twigs  they  made  Baskgts ,  and 
Cradles  s  and  of  the  fmoother  fide  of  the  bark  Tablets  for  Wri¬ 
ting  ;  for  the  antient  Vhilyra  is  but  our  Tilia.  The  Gravers  in 
wood  do  fometimes  make  ufe  of  this  fine  Material }  and  even  of 
the  courfell  membrane ,  or  divers  of  the  Tree  growing  ’twixt  the 
bark,  and  the  main  body,  they  now  twift  into  Baff-ropes  5  Befides 
the  Truncheons  make  a  far  better  Coal  for  Gun-powder  then  that  of 
Alder  it  felf :  and  the  extraordinary  candor  and  lightnefi  has  digni- 
fi’d  it  above  all  the  Woods  of  our  Foreli  in  the  hands  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  White-fiave  Officers  of  his  MajeUies  Imperial 
Court .  Thofe  royal  Plantations  of  thefe  Trees  in  the  Parks  of 

Hanipt on-Court,  and  St.  James's  will  fufficiently  inftrud  any  man 
how  thefe  (and  indeed  all  other  Trees  which  (land  (ingle)  are  to 
be  govern  d,  and  defended  from  the  injuries  of  Beajis,  and  fome¬ 
times  more  unreafonable  Creatures,  till  they  are  able  to  proted 
themlelves.  In  Holland  (where  the  very  high-ways  are  adorn’d 
with  them)  they  frequently  clap  three  or  four  Deal-boards  (in 
manner  of  a  clofe  trunk)  about  them  5  but  it  is  not  fo  well }  be- 
caufe  it  keeps  out  the  air  which  fhould  have  free  accels,  and  in- 
tercourfe  to  the  bole,  and  by  no  means  be  excluded  from  flowing 
freely  about  them,  or  indeed  any  other  Trees  5  provided  they 
are  fecur’d  from  the  violence  of  impetuous  winds,  &c.  as  his  Mx- 
jejiies  a.re  without  thofe  clofe  Coffins,  in  which  the  Dutch-men  feem 
rather  to  bury  them  alive  :  In  the  mean  time,  is  there  a  more  ra-* 
vifhing,  or  delightful  objed  then  to  behold  (orne  intire Jireefs , 
and  whole  Towns  planted  with  thefe  Trees,  in  even  lines  before 
their  doors,  fo  as  they  feem  like  Cities  in  a  wood  ?  this  is  extream- 
ly  frefli,  and  skreens  the  houfes  both  from  Winds,  Sun  and  Duff  5 
then  which  there  can  be  nothing  more  defirable  where  ftreets  are 
-much  frequented. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


Of  the  Quick: Beam- 


1,  '“|pHe  GtuicJ^beamjQOrnui]  or(as  others  term  it)the  Whitchen , 
is  a  Jpecies  otWild-Ajh.  The  Berries  which  it  produces  in 
oUober  may  then  be  fown^  or  rather  the  Sett  planted  :  It  riles  to 
a  reafonable  ftature  ,  (hoots  upright,  and  (lender  5  and  confifts  ot 
a  fine  fmooth  bark l*  It  delights  to  be  both  in  Mountains  and 

Woods,  and  to  fix  it  felf  in  good  light  ground.  Befides  the  ufe  of 
it  for  the  Husbandmans  Tools  (as  once  by  a  Statute  of  Hen.  8.  for 
Bows )  and  for  Fuel,  I  have  not  yet  obferved  any  other  $  fave  that 
the  BloJJoms  are  of  an  agreeable  (cent. 


Ghtkk-beam. 


2. 


CHAP. 


3^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Birch . 


, 'Birch . 


2. 


I.  /"T~'He  Birch  \_Betuld)  is  altogether  produc’d  of Juekers^thou^k 
X  it  fheds  a  kind  of  Samerfi about  the  Spring)  which  being 
planted  at  four  or  five  foot  interval,  in  fmall  twigs,  will  fuddenly 
rife  to  Trees  5  provided  they  affed  the  ground,  which  cannot 
well  be  too  barren 3  for  it  will  thrive  both  in  the  dry,  and  the 
wet ,  Sand  and  Stony,  Marjhes  and  Bogs  3  the  water -galls,  and 
uliginous  parts  of  Forejls  that  hardly  bear  any  grafs,  do  many 
times  fpontaneoufly  produce  it  in  abundance  whether  the  place 
be  high,  or  low,  and  nothing  comes  amifs  to  it. 

Plant  the  fmall  twigs ,  or  fuckers  having  roots ,  and  after  the  firft 
year  cut  them  within  an  inch  of  the  furface}  this  will  caufe  them 
to  fprout  in  ftrong,  and  lufty  tufts ,  fit  for  Copfe ,  and  Spring-woods  s 
or,  by  reducing  them  to  one  fient ,  render  them  in  a  very  few 
years  fit  for  the  Turner.  For  though  Birch  be  of  all  other  the 
worft  of  Timber  3  yet  has  it  its  various  ufes,  as  for  the  Husband¬ 
mans  Ox-yoakj  3  alfo  for  Hoops ,  Yaniers  ,  Brooms ,  Wands,  Bavin 
and  Fuel  3  great  and  fmall-coal ,  which  laft  is  made  by  char  king 
the  (tendered  brujh,  and  fummities  of  the  twigs  3  as  of  the  tops 
and  loppings  M.  Howards  new  Tanne  :  Laftly ,  of  the  whitejl 
part  of  the  old  wood ,  found  commonly  in  doating  Birches,  is  made 
the  grounds  of  our  Gallants  Sweet-powder  3  to  fay  nothing  here  of 
the  Magifterial  Fafces,  for  which  antiently  the  Cudgels  were  us’d 
by  the  LiUor  3  as  now  the  gentler  Rods  by  our  tyrannical 
Pedagogues. 

3.  I  fhould  here  add  the  ufes  of  the  water  too,  had  I  not  alrea¬ 
dy  protefted  againft  tampering  with  the  Medicinal  virtues  of  Trees, 
in  the  entrance  of  this  Treatife  :  But  if  the  fovereign  effeds  of 
the  juice  of  this  defpicable  Tree  fupply  its  other  defeds  (which 
makes  fome  judge  it  unworthy  to  be  brought  into  the  Catalogue  of 
Woods  to  be  propagated)  I  may  for  once  be  permitted  to  play  the 
Empiric,  and  to  gratifie  our  laborious  Wood-man  with  a  draught  of 
his  own  Liquor  :  And  the  rather  ,  becaufe  thefe  kind  of  Secrets 
are  not  yet  fufficiently  cultivated  3  and  ingenious  Planters  would 
by  all  means  be  encourag’d  to  make  more  trials  of  this  nature,  as 
the  Indians,  and  other  Nations  have  done  on  their  Palmes,  and 
Trees  of  feveral  kinds,  to  their  great  emolument.  Th z  Myjlery 
is  no  more  then  this :  About  the  beginning  of  March  (when  the 
buds  begin  to  be  proud  and  turgid)  with  a  C^;z,e/and  a  Mallet  cut 
a  flit  almoft  as  deep  as  the  very  pith,  under  fome  bough,  or  branch 
of  a  well  fpreading  Birch  3  cut  it  oblique  and.  not  long-ways  (as  a 
good  Chirurgion  would  make  his  orifice  in  a  Vein)  inferting  a  fmall 
jtone  or  chip,  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  a  little  open  :  Sir  Hugh 
Plat,  giving  a  general  rule  for  the  gathering  of  fap,  and  tapping 
of7reeif,would  have  it  done  within  one  foot  of  the  ground,the  firft 
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rind  taken  off,  and  then  the  white  bark  flit  over-twhart,  no  far¬ 
ther  then  to  the  body  of  the  Tree  :  Moreover,  that  this  wound 
be  made  only  in  that  part  of  the  bark which  refpe&s  the  South - 
ivetf,  or  between  thofe  quarters  $  becaufe  (fays  he)  little,  or  no 
lap  rifeth  from  the  Northern . 

In  this  flit ,  by  the  help  of  your  knife  to  open  it,  he  dire&s  that 
a  leaf  of  the  tree  beinferted,  firft  fitted  to  the  dimenfions  of  the 
flit, from  which  the fap  will  diftill  in  manner  o£filtration:take  away 
the  leaf  and  the  bark. will  clofe  again,  a  little  earth  being  clapped 
to  the  flit :  Thus  the  Knight  for  any  Tree :  But  we  have  already 
fhew’d  how  the  Birch  is  to  be  treated  :  Fallen  therefore  a  Bottle , 
or  fbme  fuch  convenient  Veffel  appendant :  this  does  the  effect  bet¬ 
ter  then  perforation  or  tapping  :  Out  of  this  aperture  will  extil  a 
limpid  and  clear  water ,  retaining  an  obfcure  (mack  both  of  the 
tajfeand  odor  of  the  Tree  5  and  which  (as  I  am  credibly  inform’d) 
will  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days  preponderate,  and  out¬ 
weigh  the  whole  Tree  it  felf,  body  and  roots  5  which  if  it  be  con- 
ffant,  and  fo  happen  likewife  in  other  Trees ^  is  not  only  ftupendi- 
ous  ,  but  an  experiment  worthy  the  confideration  of  our  pro- 
foundeft  Philojophers  :  an  ex  fola  aqua  flunt  Ar bores  ?  whether  wa¬ 
ter  only  be  the  principle  of  Vegetables ,  and  confequently  of  Trees  : 
For  evident  it  is,  that  we  know  of  no  Tree  which  does  moreco- 


pioufly  attrafr,  be  it  that  fo  much  celebrated  Jpirit  of  the  World 
(as  they  call  it)  inform  of  water  (as  fome)  or  a  certain  Jpecifique  li¬ 
quor  richly  impregnated  with  this  Balfamical  property  :  That  there 
is  fuch  a  Magnes  in  this  fimple  Tree  as  does  manifeftly  draw  to  it 


felf  fome  occult ,  and  wonderful  virtue  ,  is  notorious ,  nor  is 
conceivable,  indeed,  the  difference  between  the  efficacy  of  that 


liquor  which  diftills  from  the  bole  or  parts  of  the  Tree  neerer  to  the 
Root ,  (  where  Sir  Hugh  would  celebrate  the  Incifion  )  and  that 
which  weeps  out  from  the  more  fublime  Branches  :  But  I  refer 


thefe  difquifitions  to  the  learned  5  efpecially,  as  mention’d  by  that 
incomparable  Philofopher,  and  my  moft  noble  Friend,  the  honoura¬ 
ble  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  his  fecond  part  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  Natural  Philo - 
fophy  :  SeU.  i.Eflay  3d.  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Manna  del  Corpo , 
or  Trunkrmanna ,  as  well  as  of  that  Liquor  from  the  bough 'So 


of  the  Sura  which  the  Coco-trees  afford  5  and  that  Polonian  fe- 


cretof  the  Liquor  of  the  Wall-nut-tree  root}  with  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  more  frequent  Experiments  to  educe  Saccharine  fub- 
ftances  upon  thefe  occafions :  But  the  Book  being  publiftf  d  fo  long 
fince  this  Difcourfe  was  ready,  I  have  only  here  the  liberty  to  re¬ 
fer  the  Reader  to  one  of  the  beft  Entertainments  in  the  world. 

4.  In  the  mean  time,  the  liquor  of  this  Tree  is  elf eenfd  moft 
powerful  for  the  diflolving  of  the  Stone  in  the  bladder  :  Hel - 
mont  (hews  how  to  make  a  Beer  of  the  water  ,  but  the  Wine  is  a 
moft  rich  Cordiaf  curing  (as  I  am  told)  Confumptions,  and  fuch 
interiour  difeafes  as  accompany  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  or  Reins  : 
This  Wine ,  exquifitely  made,  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the  common  fort  of 
fl one-bottles  cannot  preferve  the  (pirits ,  fo  fubtile  they  are  and  vo- 
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Body,  and  exceedingly  (harpens  the  Appetite ,  being  drank  ante  pa - 
fium  :  I  will  p relent  you  a  Receipt ,  as  it  was  lent  me  by  a  fair  Lady . 

To  every  gallon  of  Birch-water  put  a  quart  of  Bony  well  ftirr’d 
together  5  then  boil  it  almoft  an  hour  with  a  few  Cloves ,  and  a 
little  Limon-peel ,  keeping  it  well  fcumm’d  :  When  it  is  fufficient- 
ly  boil’d,  and  become  cold,  add  to  it  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of 
good  Ale  to  make  it  work  (which  it  will  do  like  new  Ale )  and 
when  the  Tejl  begins  to  fettle,  bottle  it  up  as  you  do  other  winy  li¬ 
quors.  It  will  in  a  competent  time  become  a  molt  brilk  and  fpiri- 
tous  Drinks,  which  (befides  the  former  virtues)  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  opener ,  and  doing  wonders  for  cure  of  the  Pthificky  This  Wine 
may  (if  you  pleafe)  be  made  as  fuccefsfally  with  Sugar  in  Head  of 
Hony,  ibj.  to  each  Gallon  of  Water  5  or  you  may  dulcifie  it  with 
Raifins,  and  compole  a  Raifin-wine  of  it.  I  know  not  whether 
the  quantity  of  the  fweet  Ingredients  might  not  be  fomewhat  re¬ 
duc’d,  and  the  operation  improv’d  :  But  I  give  it  as  receiv’d. 

But  befides  thefe.  Beech ,  Alder ,  Afi,  Elder,  &c.  would  beat- 
tempted  for  Liquors  :  Thus  Crabs ,  and  even  our  very  Brambles 
may  poffibly  yield  us  medical  and  uleful  Wines.  The  Poplar  was 
heretofore  efteem’d  more  phyjical  then  the  Betula.  The  lap  of  the 
Oak ,5  juice,  or  deco&ion  of  the  inner  bark  cures  the  Fapions,  or 
Farcy, a  virulent  and  dangerous  infirmity  in  Horfes ,  and  which  (like 
Cancers)  were  reputed  incurable  by  any  other  Topic,  then  lbme 
adual,  or  potential  cautery  :  But,  what  is  more  noble  p  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  allur’d  me,  that  a  Country  Neighbour  of  his  (at 
lea  ftfourfcore  years  of  age)who  had  lain  lick  of  a  bloody  Strangury 
(which  by  cruel  torments  reduc’d  him  to  the  very  article  of  deady 
was,  under  God ,  recover’d  to  perfeft ,  and  almoft  miraculous 
health,  and  ftrength  (fo  as  to  be  able  to  fall  ftoutly  to  his  labour) 
-  by  one  foie  draught  of  Beer,  wherein  was  the  decodtion  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  bark. of  the  Oak-tree  }  And  I  have  feen  a  compofition  of  an 
admirable  judorific ,  and  diuretic  for  all  affeftions  of  the  Liver  out 
of  the  like  of  the  Elm ,  which  might  yet  be  drank  daily  as  our 
Cophee  is,  and  with  no  lefs  delight  5  but  (Quacking  is  not  my  trade  : 
Ifpeakonly  here  as  a  plain  Husband-man,  and  a  fimple  Forejier, 
out  of  the  limits  whereof  I  hope  I  have  not  unpardonably  tranf- 
grefs’d.  Pan  was  a  Phyfician,  and  he  (you  know)  was  prefident  of 
the  Woods .  But  I  proceed. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  Haftll. 

1.  /~[~'He  Hafell  is  beft  rais’d  from  the  Nuts,  which  you  (hall 
JL  low  like  Mafi  in  a  pretty  deep  furrow  toward  the  end  of 
February :  Light  ground  may  immediately  be  Town  and  harrow'd 
in  very  accurately  j  but  in  cafe  the  mould  be  clay ,  plow  it  earlier, 

and 
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and  let  it  be  fufficiently  mellow'd  with  the  foils  $  and  then  the 
third  year  cut  your  Trees  near  to  the  ground  with  a  (harp  5?//,  the 
Moon  decreafing. 

2.  But  if  you  would  make  a  Grove  for  pleafure,  plant  them  in 
Foffes  at  a  yard  diftance,  and  cut  them  within  half  a  foot  of  the 
earth,  dretting  them  for  three  or  four  Springs ,  and  Autumns ,  by 
only  loofning  the  Mould  a  little  about  their  roots.  Others  there 
are  whofet  the  Nuts  by  hand  at  one  foot  diftance,  to  be  tranfplant- 
ed  the  third  year  at  a  yard  afunder :  But  this  work  is  not  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  in  hand  fo  foon  as  the  Nuts  fall,  till  Winter  be  well  advanc’d  5 
becaufe  they  are  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  fiofts  5  nor  will 
they  fprout  till  the  spring :  Befides,  Vermine  are  great  devourers 
of  them:  Preferve  them  therefore  #/<?//?,  not  mouldy ,  by  laying 
them  in  their  own  dry  leaves,  or  in  Sand,  till  January. 

Plantis  &  dur£  Coryli  nafcuntur — - 

5.  Hafels  are  likewife  propagated  of  Sets,  and  Suckers  from 
whence  they  thrive  very  well,  the  foots  being  of  the  (bantlings 
of  fmall  wands ,  and  fwitches ,  or  fomewhat  bigger,  and  fuch  as 
have  drawn  divers  hairy  twigs,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  dif 
branch’d,  no  more  then  their  Roots ,  unlefs  by  a  very  fparing  and 
difcreet  hand.  Thus  your  Coryletum  or  Copfe  of  Hafels  being 
planted  about  Autumn, may  (as  (bme  prabtile  it)be  cut  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  ground  the  Spring  following,  which  the  new 
Cion  will  fuddenly  repair  in  clutters  and  tufts  of  fair  poles  of  twen¬ 
ty,  and  lometimes  thirty  foot  long  :  But,  I  rather  (hould  fpare 
them  till  two,  or  three  years  after,  when  they  (hall  have  taken 
ftrong  hold  ,  and  may  be  cut  clofe  to  the  very  earth  5  the  impro- 
fperous  ,  and  feeble  ones  efpecially.  Thus  are  likewife  Fil¬ 
berts  to  be  treated  ,  both  of  them  improv'd  much  by  tranf- 
planting. 

4.  For  the  place,  they  above  all  affed  cold,  barren,  dry  and  fandy 
grounds  }  alfo  Mountains,  and  even  rockie  foils  produce  them } 
but  more  plentifully  if  fomewhat  moift,  dankiih,  and  mottle,  as 
in  the  fre(her  Bottoms ,  and  (ides  of  Hills  ,  and  in  Hedge-rows. 
Such  as  are  maintain’d  for  Copfes,  may  after  twelve  years  he  fell’d 
the  firft  time  5  the  next  at  feven  or  eight T&c.  for  by  this  period 
their  Roots  will  be  compleatly  vigorous.  You  may  plant  them 
from  Otfober  to  January,  provided  you  keep  them  carefully  weeded 
till  they  have  taken  faft  hold. 

5.  The  ufe  of  the  Hafel  is  for  Poles ,  Spars,  Hoops,  Hurdles, 
Forks,  Angling-rods,  Faggots,  Coals  }  alfo  for  With's  and  bands,  up* 
on  which  I  remember  Pliny  thinks  it  a  pretty  Speculation,  that  a 
wood  (hould  be  ttronger  to  bind  withall  being  bruis'd  and  divi¬ 
ded,  then  when  whole  and  entire  j  laftly,  for  riding  Switches  and 
Divinatory  Rods  for  the  detecting  and  finding  out  o(  Minerals , 
at  Ieaft,  if  that  tradition  be  no  impofture. 

There  is  a  compendious  expedient  for  the  thickningof  Copfes 
which  are  too  tranf  arent,  by  laying  of  a  Sampler,  or  pole  of  an 

G  2  Hafel , 
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Hafel,  Afl),  Poplar,  &c.  of  twenty,  or  thirty  foot  in  length  (the 
head  a  little  lopp'd)  into  the  ground,  giving  it  a  chop  neer  the 
foot,  to  make  it  fuccumb  $  this  faftned  to  the  earth  with  a  hookjot 
two,  and  cover’d  with  fome  frefh  would  at  a  competent  depth 
(as  Gard  ners  lay  their  Carnations )  will  produce  a  world  o ifuckert^ 
thicken  and  furnifh  a  Copfe  fpeedily.  But  I  am  now  come  to  the 
Water -fide  3  let  us  next  confider  the  Aquatic . 


CHAP.  XVII. 


Of  the  Poplar. 

Poplar.  i.  T  Begin  this  fecond  Clafi  (according  to  our  former  Difiri - 
J.  but  ion  )  with  the  Poplar  ,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds  3, 
White,  Black^j  <&c.  befides  the  Ajpen  :  The  white  is  the  moft  ordi¬ 
nary  with  us,  to  be  rais’d  in  abundance  by  every  fet  or  flip  :  Fence 
the  ground  as  far  as  any  old  Poplar  roots  extend,  they  will  furnilli 
you  with flickers  innumerable,  to  be  flip’d  from  their  mother s,  and 
transplanted  the  very  firft  year.  You  lhall  need  no  other  Nurflry. 
When  they  are  young  their  leaves  are  fomewhat  broader ,  and 
rounder  then  when  they  grow  aged.  In  moift,  and  boggy  places 
they  will  flourish  wonderfully,  fo  the  ground  be  not  jpewing  3  but 
efpecially  neer  the  Margins  and  banks  of  Rivers, 

Populus  influviis - Virg. 


2,  A  fen. 


3.  Abele. 


AKotrunchions  of  (even,  or  eight  foot  long,  thrufttwo  foot  into 
the  earth ,  when  once  rooted ,  may  be  cut  at  fix  inches  above 
ground  3  and  thus  placed  at  a  yard  diftant  they  will  immediately 
furniih  a  kind  of  Copfe .  But  in  cafe  you  plant  them  of  rooted- 
trees ,  or  fmaller  fets,  fix  them  not  fo  deep  3  for  though  we  bury 
the  Tt runchions  thus  profound  3  yet  is  the  root  which  they  ftrike 
commonly  but  fhallow.  The  Ajpen  only  (which  is  that  kind  of 
white  Poplar  bearing  a  fmaller,  and  more  tremulous  leaf)  thrufts 
down  a  more  fearching  foot,  and  in  this  likewife  differs,  that  he 
takes  it  ill  to  have  his  head  cut  off :  Pliny  would  have  fhort  trun - 
chions  couched  two  foot  in  the  ground  (but  firft  two  days  dry  ci) 
at  one  foot  and  half  diftance,  and  then  moulded  over. 

g.  There  is  fomething  a  finer  fort  of  White  Poplar  which  the 
Dutch  call  Abele ,  and  we  have  much  tranfported  out  of  Holland: 
Thefe  are  alfo  beft  propagated  of  flips  from  the  Roots,  the  leaft 
of  which  will  take,  and  may  in  March,  at  three,  or  four  years 
growth  be  tranfplanted. 

4.  In  F landers  (not  in  France,  as  a  late  Author  pretends)  they 
have  large  Nurferies  of  them,  which  firft  they  plant  at  one  foot 
diftance,  the  mould  light,  and  moift  3  but,  as  I  (aid,  they  muft  be 
interrd  pretty  deep,  and  kept  clean  by  pruning  them  to  the  mid¬ 
dle 
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die  foot  for  the  firft  two  years,  and  fo  till  the  third  or  fourth : 
When  you  Tranflant ,  place  them  at  eight,  ten  or  twelve  foot  In¬ 
terval  :  They  will  like  wife  grow  of  Layers ,  and  even  of  cuttings  : 
In  three  years  they  will  come  to  an  incredible  altitude  5  in  twelve , 
be  as  big  as  your  middle  5  and  in  eighteen ,  or  twenty ,  arrive  to  full 
perfection  :  A  fecimen  of  this  advance  we  have  had  of  an  Abele 
Tree  at  Sion,  which  being  lopp’d  in  Febr.  16.51.  did  by  the  end 
of  Q&ober  52.  produce  branches  as  big  as  a  mans  wrijl ,  and  feven- 
teen  foot  in  length ;  As  they  thus  increale  in  bulk their  value  and 
price  advance  likewife  $  fo  as  the  Dutch  look  upon  a  Plantation  of 
thefe  Trees  as  an  ample  portion  for  a  Daughter ,  and  none  of  the 
lead  effeCts  of  their  good  Husbandry  5  which  truly  may  very  well 
be  allow’d,  if  that  calculation  hold,  which  the  Knight  has  affer- 
ted,  who  began  his  Plantation  not  long  fince  about  Richmond  5 
that  30  li.  being  laid  out  in  thefe  Plants ,  would  render  at  theleaft 
ten  thoufand  pounds  in  eighteen  years  :  Every  Tree  affording  thirty 
Plants ,  and  every  of  them  thirty  more,  after  each  feven  years  im¬ 
proving  twelve  pence  in  growth,  till  they  arriv’d  to  their  acme. 

5.  The  Blac 4  Poplar  grows  rarely  with  us  5  it  is  a  ftronger,  and 
taller  Tree  then  the  White ,  the  leaves  more  dark,  and  not  fo  am¬ 
ple.  Divers  ffately  ones  of  thefe  I  remember  about  the  banks  of 
Pom  Italy ,  which  River  b6ing  the  old  Eridanus  fo  celebrated  by 
the  Poets  in  which  the  temerarious  Phaeton  is  faid  to  have  been  pre¬ 
cipitated  ,  doubtlefs  gave  argument  to  that fi&ion  of  his  fad  Sifters 
Metamorphofis  into  thefe  Trees  ^  but  for  the  Amber  of  their  preci-* 
ous  tears  I  could  hear  of  no  fuch  matter,  whiles  palling  down 
that  River  towards  Ferrara  I  diverted  my  felf  with  this  ffory  of 
the  ingenious  roet. 

6.  The  beft  ufeof  the  Poplar ,  and  Abele  (which  are  all  of  them 
hojpitable  Trees,  for  any  thing  thrives  under  them  fades)  is  for 
Walky ,  and  Avenues  about  Grounds  which  are  fituated  low,  and 
neer  the  water,  till  coming  to  be  very  old  they  are  apt  to  grow 
knurr y,  and  out  of  proportion  :  The  Timber  is  incomparable  for 
all  forts  of  white  Woodden  Vefels ,  as  Trays ,  Bowls  and  other  Tur ■» 
ners  ware  5  likewife  to  make  Carts ,  becaufe  it  is  exceeding  light  ^ 
for  Fine,  and  Hop-props ,  and  divers  viminious  works.  The  lop-* 
pings  in  January  are  for  the  Fire  5  and  of  the  twigs  (with  the 
leaves  on)  are  made  Brooms.  The  Brya  or  Catkins  attraCf  the  Bees , 
as  do  alfo  the  leaves  more  tenacious  of  the  Mel-dews  then  moft 
other  Forejl-trees ,  the  Oak^  excepted. 

Of  the  Afen  our  Woodmen  make  Hoops ,  Fire-wood  and 
Coals ,  &c. 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

Of  the  Alder . 

i.  He  Alder  is  of  all  other  the  moft  faithful  lover  of  wa¬ 
tery  and  boggy  places,  and  thofe  moft  defpis’d  weeping 
parts  5  or  water-galls  of  For  efts  ,  -  ■  ■  crajfisfo  paludibus  Alni, 

They  are  propagated  of  Trunchions ,  and  will  come  of  Seeds  (for 
fo  they  raife  them  in  Flanders ,  and  make  wonderful  profit  of  the 
Plantations)  like  the  Poplar  5  or  of  Roots ,  which  I  prefer,  being 
fet  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  one’s  leg ,  and  in  length  about  two  foot  5 
whereof  one  would  be  plunged  in  th emud.  This  profound  fix¬ 
ing  of  Aquatic-trees  being  to'preferve  them  fteedy ,  and  from  the 
concufiions  of  the  winds,  and  violence  of  waters ,  in  their  liquid 
and  flippery  foundations.  They  may  be  placed  at  four,  or  five 
foot  diftance  5  and  when  they  have  ftruck  root ,  you  may  cut  them, 
which  will  caufe  them  tofpring  in  clumps,  and  to  fhoot  out  into 
many  ufeful  poles.  But  if  you  plant  fmaller  Jets,  cut  them  not 
till  they  are  arriv’d  to  fome  competent  bignefs$  and  that  in  a  proper 
feafon  ^  which  is,  for  all  the  Aquatics ,  not  till  Winter  be  well  ad¬ 
vanc’d,  in  regard  of  their  pithy  fubftance.  Therefore  fuch  as 
you  (hall  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  before  that  period  ought 
to  be  well  grown,  and  fell'd  with  the  earliefi ,  and  in  the  firft  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  increafing  Moon  s  that  fo  the  fucceffivej^<?t  receive  no 

prejudice.  . 

2.  There  are  a  fort  of  Husbands  who  take  excetiive  pains  in 

flubbing  up  their  Alders  where-ever  they  meet  them  in  the  boggy 
places  of  their  grounds,  with  the  fame  indignation  as  one  would 
extirpate  the  moft  pernicious  of  Weeds  $  and  when  they  have 
finifh’d,  know  not  how  to  convert  their  beft  Lands  to  more  profit 
then  this  (feemingdefpicable) />/*»*  might  lead  them  to ,  were  it 
rightly  underftood  :  befides,  thefhadow  of  this  Tree  does  feed  and 
nourifh  the  very  graft  which  grows  under  it. 

3.  You  may  cut  Aquatic-trees  every  third,  or  fourth  year,  and 
fome  more  frequently,  as  I  fhall  {hew  you  hereafter.  T.  hey  fhould 
alfo  be  abated  within  half  a  foot  of  the  principal  head,  to  prevent 
the  perifhing  of  the  main  flock A->  &nd  befides,  to  accelerate  their 
fprouting.  "in  fetting  the  Trunchions  it  were  not  amifs  to  prepare 
them  a  little  after  they  are  fitted  to  the  fize,  by  laying  them  a 
while  in  water  ^  this  is  alfo  practicable  in  Willows ,  &c. 

4.  Of  old  they  made  Boats  of  the  greater  parts  of  this  Tree 

Tunc  alnos primumfluvii  fensere  cavatas. 

Georg.  1. 

Nec  non  &  torrentem  undam  levis  innatat  alnus 

Mijfta  Pado - -  2 . 

And  as  then ,  fo  now, are  over-grown  Alders  frequently  fought  after, 

for 
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for  fuch  Buildings  as  lye  continually  under  water,  where  it  will 
harden  like  a  very  Jione  ,  whereas  being  kept  in  any  unconftant 
temper  it  rots  immediately  :  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  the  Morajfes 
about  Ravenna  in  Italy  were/??/' d  with  this  Timber ,  to  fuperfiruft 
upon,  and  highly  commends  it. 

5.  The  Poles  of  Alder  are  as  ufefulas  thofe  of  Willows  ^  but 
the  coals  far  exceed  them  }  efpecially  for  Gun-powder  :  The  Wood 
is  likewife  ufeful  for  Tiles ,  Tumps  ,  Water-pipes  ,  Troughs ,  S luces , 
Wooden-heels ,  and  the  fwelling  bunches  which  arc  now  and  then 
found  in  the  old  Trees,  afford  the  Inlayer  pieces  curioufly  chamlet - 
tedandvery  hard,c^c.  but  the  Fagots  better  for  the  fire  then  for 
the  draining  of  Grounds,  by  placing  them  (as  the  guile  is)  in  the 
Trenches  $  which  old  rubbifh  of  Flints ,  Stones ,  and  the  like  grofs 
materials,  does  infinitely  exceed  ,  becaufe  it  is  for  ever,  preferves 
the  Draines  hollow,  and  being  a  little  moulded  over  will  pro¬ 
duce  good graf  without  any  detriment  to  the  ground  S  but  this  is 
a  fecrct0  not  yet  well  underftood,  and  would  merit  an  exprefs  . 
Taragraph ,  were  it  here  feafonable, 

- &  jam  nos  inter  opacas 

Mufa  vocat  Salices  — 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Withy ,  Sally^  O^ier,  ancl  Willow. 

I,  OInce  Cato  has  attributed  the  third  place  to  the  Salittum^  pre-  Withy, 
O  ferring  it  even  next  to  the  very  Ortyard 5  and  (what  one 
would  wonder  at)  before  even  the  Olive ,  Meadow ,  or  Corn-field  it 
(elf  (for  Saliffum  tertio  loco ,  nempe  pojl  vineam ,  due.)  and  that  we 
find  it  fo  eafily  rak'd ,  of  fo  great  and  univerfal  Vfe ,  I  have 
thought  good  to  be  the  more  particular  in  my  Difcourfe  upon 
them  5  efpecially,  fince  fomuch  of  that  which  I  fhall  publifli  con¬ 
cerning  them,  is  deriv’d  from  the  long  experience  of  a  moft  learn¬ 
ed  and  ingenious  perfon ,  from  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  many  of  thefe  hints. 

Not  to  perplex  the  Reader  with  the  various  names ^Gree^Gallic, 
Sabinic ,  Amerine ,  Vitex ,  <&c.  better  diftinguifh’d  by  their  growth , 
and  barhe  5  and  by  Latine  Authors  all  comprehended  under  that 
of  Salices  ,  I  begin  with  the  Withy.  The  Withy  is  a  reafona- 
ble  large  Tree,  and  fit  to  be  planted  on  high  banks  }  becaufe  they 
extend  their  roots  deeper  then  either  Sallyes  or  Willows.  For  this 
reafon  you  (hall  plant  them  at  ten  or  twenty  foot  dilf ance  5  and 
though  they  grow  the  lloweft  of  all  the  twiggy  Trees  5  yet  do 
they  recompence  it  with  the  larger  crops  the  wood  being  tough, 
and  the  twigs  fit  to  bind  ftrongly  5  the  very  peelings  of  the 
branches  being  ufeful  to  bind  Arbour-y>o\ing0  and  in  Topiary  works. 
Vineyards^  Ejpalier -fruit :  and  the  like.  2.  There 
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a.  There  are  two  principal  forts  of  thefe  Withies, the  hoary, and 
the  red  Withy  which  is  the  Greeks  toughed,  and  fitted  to  bind 
whiles  the  twigs  are  flexible  and  tender. 

1 .  Sally cs  grow  much  fader,  if  they  are  planted  within  reach  of 
water,  or  in  a  very  mo  or  if  ground,  or  flat  plain  $  and  where  the 
foil  is,  by  reafon  of  extraordinary  moidure,  unfit  for  Arable,  or 
Meadow  5  for  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  an  extraordinary  improvement  : 
In  a  word,  where  Birch,  and  Alder  will  thrive. 

2.  Before  you  plant  them,  it  is  found  bed  to  turn  the  ground 
with  a  Spade  5  efpecially,  if  you  defign  them  for  a  flat. 

}  3.  We  have  three  forts  of  Sallys  amongd  us  :  The  vulgar, 

which  proves  bed  in  dryer  banks,  and  the  hopping  Sallys  which  re¬ 
quire  a  moider  foil,  growing  with  incredible  celerity  :  And  a 
third  kind,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  other  two,  having  the 
twigs  reddijh,  the  leaf  not  fo  long,  and  of  a  more  dulk.y  green  5 
more  brittle  whild  it  is  growing  in  twigs  ,  and  more  tough 
when  arriv’d  to  a  competent  fize  :  All  of  them  ufeful  for  the 
Thatcher . 

4.  Of  thefe,  the  hopping  Sallys  are  in  greated  edeem,  being  of 
a  clearer  terfe  grain ,  and  requiring  a  more  fucculent  foil  5  bed 
planted  a  foot  deep,  and  a  foot  and  half  above  ground  (though 
fome  will  allow  but  a  foot)  for  then  every  branch  will  prove  ex¬ 
cellent  for  future  fetlings.  After  three  years  grovvth  (  being 
cropp’d  the  fecond  and  third)  the  firjl  years  increafe  will  be  ’twixt 
eight  and  twelve  foot  long  generally  }  the  fecond  years  growth 
drong  enough  to  make  Rakes  and  Pike-fiaves  •,  and  the  third  for 
M.  Blithes's  trenching  Plow,  and  other  like  Vtenfils  of  the  Huf- 
Landman. 

5.  If  ye  plant  them  at  full  height  (as  fome  do,  at  four  years 
growth,  fetting  them  five,  or  fix  foot  length,  to  avoid  the  bi¬ 
ting  of  Cattel)  they  will  be  lefs  ufeful  for  draight (laves,  and  for 
fetlings,  and  make  lefs  fpeed  in  their  growth  3  yet  this  alfo  is  a 
confiderable  improvement . 

6.  Thefe  would  require  to  be  planted  at  lead  five  foot  didance 
(fome  fet  them  as  much  more)  and  in  the  Quincunx  order :  If 
they  affett  the  foil,  the  leaf  will  come  large,  half  as  broad  as  a 
mans  hand  ,  and  of  a  more  vivid  green,  always  larger  the  fird 
year,  then  afterwards  :  fome  plant  them  doping,  and  crols-wife 
like  a  hedge  5  but  this  impedes  their  wonderful  growth  5  and 
(though  Pliny  feems  to  commend  it,  teaching  us  how  to  excorti¬ 
cate  fome  places  of  each  fet,  for  the  fooner  production  of  fhoots) 
it  is  but  a  deceitful  Fence,  neither  fit  to  keep  out  Swine,  nor  Sheep  5 
and  being  fet  too  neer,  inclining  to  one  another,  they  foon  dedroy 
each  other. 

7.  The  word  Sallys  may  be  planted  fo  neer  yet,  as  to  be  in¬ 
dead  of fakes  in  a  hedge,  and  then  their  tops  will  fupply  their 
dwarfifhnefs}  and  to  prevent  Hedge-breakers  many  do  thus  plant 
them  5  becaufe  they  cannot  eafily  be  pull’d  up,  after  once  they 
have  druck  root . 

8.  If  fome  be  permitted  to  wear  their  tops  five  or  fix  years, 

their 
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their  Talms  will  be  very  ample,  and  yield  the  firft,  and  mod:, 
plentiful  relief  to  Bees ,  even  before  our  Abricots  bloflom. 

The  hopping  Sallys  open,  and  yield  their  Talms  before  other 
Sallys ,  and  when  they  are  blown  (which  is  about  the  exit  of  May , 
or  fometimes  June')  the  Talms  are  four  inches  long,  and  full  of  a 
fine  Cotton  :  A  poor  Body  might  in  an  hours  Ipace  gather  a 
pound  or  two  of  it  ,  which  refembling  the  fineff  flk0  might 
doubtlefs  be  converted  to  fome  profitable  ufe  by  an  ingenious 
Ho  uje- wife. 

9.  Of  thefe  Hopping  Sallys ,  after  three  years  rooting,  each  plant 
will  yield  about  a  fcore  of  flaves  of  full  eigh£  foot  in  length  ,  and 
fo  following,  for  ufe,  as  we  noted  above :  Compute  then  how 
many  fair  Tike  flaves ,  Torches ,  and  other  ufeful  Materials ,  that 
will  amount  to  in  an  Acre ,  if  planted  at  five  foot  interval :  But  a 
fat,  and  moift  foil  requires  indeed  more  fpace  then  a  lean  or 
dryer  5  namely  fix  or  eight  foot  diftance. 

10.  You  may  plant  jet  lings  of  the  very  firft  years  growth  5  but 
the feconcl  year  they  are  better,  and  the  third  year  better  then  the 

$  and  the  fourth  as  good  as  the  third  $  efpecially,  if  they 
approach  the  water.  A  bank  at  a  foot  diftance  from  the  water 
is  kinder  for  them  then  a  Bog0  or  to  be  altogether  immersd  in 
the  water. 

11.  Tisgood  to  new -mould  them  about  the  Roots  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  year  j  but  Men  feldom  take  the  pains.  It  feems 
that  Sallys  are  more  hardy  then  even  Willows  and  Oziers0  of 
which  Columella  takes  as  much  care  as  of  F/wej-themlelves.  But 
’tis  cheaper  to  fupply  the  vacuity  of  fuch  accidental  decays  by  a 
new  plantation ,  then  to  be  at  the  charge  of  digging  about  them 
three  times  a  year,  as  that  Author  advifes  ,  feeing  fome  of  them 
will  decay ,  whatever  care  be  ufed. 

12.  Sallys  may  alfo  be  propagated  like  Vines ,  by  courbing ,  and 
bowing  them  in  Arches ,  and  covering  fome  of  their  parts  with 
mould,  &c. 

13.  For  fittings,  thofe  are  to  be  preferred  which  grow  neereft 
to  the  flock ,  and  fo  (confequently)  thofe  worft  which  moft  ap¬ 
proach  the  top .  They  lhould  be  planted  in  the  firft  fair,  and 
plealant  weathepdn  February ,  before  they  begin  to  bud.  They 
may  be  cut  in  Spring  for  Fuel 5  but  beft  in  Autumnfox  ufe  $  but  in 
this  work  (as  of  Toplar  j  leave  a  twig  or  two  >  which  being  twifted 
Arch-wife  will  produce  plentiful  ftrouts ,  and  fuddenly  turnifti 


14.  If  in  our  Copfes  one  in  four  were  aSallyfet,  amongft  the 
reft  of  varieties,  the  profit  would  recompence  the  care. 

15.  The  fwift  growing  Sally  is  not  fo  tough,  and  hardy  for  fome 
nfes  as  the fower ,  which  makes flock*  for  Gardners  Spades  ,  but 
the  other  are  proper  for  Rakes ,  Tikes ,  Mops ,  &c.  Sally-coal  is  the 
fooneft  confum’d  $  but  of  all  others  the  moft  accommodate  for 
Tainters  to  defign  their  Work^  andfirfl  draught  on  paper  with,  &c, 
as  being  fine,  and  apt  to  (lit  into  Tend  Is. 


O  J  L  ^  # 

1 6.  To  conclude,  there  is  a  way  of  grafting  a  Sally  trunchion  5 

H  take 
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take  it  of  two  fo  ot  and  half  long  as  big  as  your  wrijl  }  Graff  at 
both  ends  a  Figue ,  and  Mulberry  Cion  of  a  foot  long,  and  fo  (with¬ 
out  claying )  fet  theflockFo  far  into  the  ground  as  the  plant  may 
be  three  or  four  inches  above  the  earth  :  This  will  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly  th efirji  year,  and  in  three  be  fit  to  tranfplant.  The  feafon 
for  thiscuriofity  is  February . 

1 .  Oziers  are  commonly  diftinguifh’d  from  Sallyes ,  as  S alleys 
are  from  Withies*,  being  fo  much  fmaller  then  the  Sallyes  5  and 
fhorter 'liv’d,  and  requiring  more  conftant  moijlure ,  and  yielding 
more  limber,  and  flexible  twigs  for  Baskets ,  Flaskets ,  Hampers, 
Chairs ,  Hurdles ,  Stages,  Bands ,  &£•  likewife  for  fifti  Wairs ,  and 
to  fupport  the  Banks  of  impetuous  Rivers :  In  fine,  for  all  Wicker 
and  Twiggy  Works  : 

Viminibus  Salices - - 

2.  But  thefe  fort  of  Oziers  would  be  cut  in  the  new  Jhoot  $  for 
if  they  ftand  longer  they  become  more  inflexible  }  cut  them  clofe 
to  the  head  (a  foot  or  fb  above  earth)  about  the  beginning  of 
oUober  5  unlefs  you  will  attend  till  the  cold  be  paft,  which  is 
better  }  and  in  the  decreafe ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Workman } 
though  not  altogether  for  that  of  the  Jloc 4,  and  fucceeding {hoot : 
When  they  are  cut ,  make  them  up  into  bundles ,  and  give  them 
fhelter }  but  fuch  as  are  for  White-workC as  they  call  it)  being  thus 
faggotted ,  fhould  be  fet  in  water ,  the  ends  dipped  3  but  for  black , 
and  unpeel  d,  preferv’d  under  covert  only :  The  peelings  of  the 
former  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gardiner . 

3.  We  have  in  England  thefe  three  vulgar  forts  }  one  of  little 
worth,  being  brittle,  and  very  much  refembling  the  fore-menti- 
on’d  Sally ,  with  reddifh  twigs,  and  more  greenifh,  and  rounder 
leaves  :  Another  kind  there  is,  call’d  Perch ,  of  limber  and  green 
twigs,  having  a  very  (lender  leaf}  the  third  Fort  is  totally  like  the 
Jecond ,  only  the  twigs  are  not  altogether  fo  green,  but  yellowish, 
and  neer  the  Popinjay  :  This  is  the  very  bell  for  Vfe ,  tough  and 
hardy. 

4.  Thefe  choicer  forts  of  Oziers ,  which  are  ever  the  fmalleli  } 

alfo  the  golden-yellow  and  white  which  is  preferr’d  for  propagation 
and  to  breed  of  *  fhould  be  planted  of  flips  of  two ,  or  three 
years  growth,  a  foot  deep,  and  half  a  yard  length,  in  Moorifh 
ground,  or  Banks ,  or  elfe  in  Furrows  }  fo  as  the  roots  may  fre¬ 
quently  reach  the  water }  for  Fluminibus  Salices - and  at  three, 

or  four  foot  diftance. 

5.  ThefeafonForplanting  is  in  mid -February',  but Cattel  being 
exceflively  licorifh  of  their  leaves  and  tender  buds ,  fome  talk  of 
a  gr offing  them  out  of  reach  upon  Sally s ,  and  by  this  to  advance 
their  fprouting}  but  as  the  work  would  confumetime  ,  fb  have  I 
never  feen  it  fucceed. 

6.  Some  do  alfo  plant  Oziers  in  their  Eights  like  guickrfits, 
thick,  and  (neer  the  water)  keep  them  not  more  then  half  a  foot 
above  ground ,  but  then  they  muff  be  diligently  cleans’d  from 

Alt# 
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Mofi,  Slab  and  Onze,  and  frequently  prun'd  (efpecially  the  fmaller 
fpires)  to  form  fingle  {hoots  $  at  leaft,  that  few,  or  none  grow 
double  :  Thefe  they  head  every  fecond  year  about  September ,  the 
Autumnal  cuttings  being  beft  for  ufe  :  But  generally 

7.  You  may  cut  Withies,  Sally  s ,  and  Willows  at  any  mild  and 
gentle feafon  between  leaf  and  leaf  even  in  Winter  5  but  the  moft 
congruous  time  both  to  plant  and  to  cut  them  is  Crefcente  Luna 
Vere,  circa  calendar  Martias  5  that  is,  about  the  new  Moon,  and 
firft  open  weather  of  the  early  Spring. 

8.  It  is  in  France,  upon  the  Loire,  where  thefe  Eights  (as  we  call 
them)  and  Plantations  of  Oziers  and  Withies  are  perfectly  under- 
flood  }  as  it  feems  in  fome  places  alfo  of  our  own  Country,  where  I 
have  heard  twenty  pounds  has  been  given  for  one  Acre.  To  omit  9. 
nothing  of  the  culture  of  this  ufeful  Ozier,  Pliny  would  have  the 
place  to  be  prepar’d  by  trenching  it  a  foot  and  halt  deep,  and  in 

that  to  fix  the fets  or  cuttings  of  the  fame  length  at  fix  foot  inter¬ 
val.  Thefe  (  if  the  fets  be  large)  will  come  immediately  to  be 
Trees  $  which  after  the  firft  three  years  are  to  be  abated  within 
two  foot  of  the  ground.  Then,  in  April,  he  advi/esto  dig  about 
them  :  Of  thefe  they  formerly  made  Fine-props,  and  one  Acre  hath 
been  known  to  yield  prop s  fiifficient  to  ferve  a  Pineyard  of  twenty 
five  Acres. 

10.  John  Tradefcan  brought  a  fmall  Ozier  from  St.  Omers  in 
Flanders,  which  makes  incomparable  Net-work/ 5  not  much  inferi- 
our  to  the  Indian  twig  or  Bent-workj  which  we  have  feen  ,  but  if 
we  had  them  in  greater  abundance,  we  fhould  haply  want  the 

Artificers  who  could  imploy  them.  . 

1.  Our  common  Willow  of  the  woodier  fort  delights  in  Meads  Willow. 

and  Ditch-fides,  rather  dry,  then  over  wet  (for  fo  they  laft  longeft) 
and  would  be  planted  of  flakes  as  big  as  on  s  leg,  cut  at  the  length 
of  five  or  fix  foot,  and  fix’d  a  foot  or  more  into  the  earth  5  the 
hole  made  with  an  Oaken-jlake  and  beetle, or  with  an  Iron-crow(fomc 
ufe  a  long  Augur)  fo  as  not  to  be  forced  in  with  too  great  vio¬ 
lence  :  But  firft,  the  Trunchions  {hould  be  a  little  (lop’d  at  both 
extreams,  andthebiggeft  planted  downwards:  Fo  this,  if  they 
are  foaled  in  water  two  or  three  days  (after  they  have  been  fiz  d  for 
length,  and  the  twigs  cut  off  ere  you  plant  them)  it  will  be  the 
better.  Let  this  be  done  in  February.  Arms  of  four  years 
growth  will  yield  fubftantial fets  to  be  planted  at  eight  or  ten  toot 
diftance  5  and  for  the  firft  three  years  well  defended  from  the  Cat - 
tel,  who  infinitely  delight  in  their  leaves,  green  or  wither  d.  Thus  2. 
a  Willow  may  continue  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty  years,  with  good 
profit  to  the  induftrious  Planter ,  being  headed  every  four  or  five 
years,  fome  have  been  known  to  J hoot  no  lefs  then  twelve  foot  in 
one  year,  after  which  the  old,  rotten  Dotards  maybe  fell  d,  and^ 
eafily  fupplied.  But  if  you  have  ground  fit  for  whole  Copfes  of 
this  Wood,  caftitinto  double  dikes,  making  every  fofi  neer  three 
foot  wide }  two  and  half  in  depth  ^  then  leaving  four  toot  at  lea  ft 
of  ground  for  the  earth  (becaule  in  fuch  Plantations  the  moifture 
fhould  be  below  the  roots ,  that  they  may  rather  fee,  then  feel  the 

H  a  water) 
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water)  and  two  Tables  of  Sets  on  each  fide,  plant  the  Ridges  of 
thefe  Banks  with  but  one  (ingle  "Table ,  longer  and  bigger  then  the 
Collateral,  viz.  three,  four,  five  or  fix  foot  high,  and  diftant  from 
each  other  about  two  yards.  Thefe  Banks  being  carefully  kept 
weeded  for  the  fil'd  two  years,  till  the  Plants  have  vanquifh’d  the 
Graf  3  every  Acre  at  eleven,  or  twelve  years  growth,  may  yield 
you  neer  an  hundred  load  of  wood  :  Cut  them  in  the  Spring  for 
drefiing}  but  in  the  Fall  for  Timber  and  Fuel :  I  have  been  in¬ 
form’d,  that  a  Gentleman  in  EJfex  has  lopp’d  no  lefs  then  2000 
yearly ,  all  of  his  own  planting. 

4.  There  is  a  fort  of  IVillow  of  a  (lender  and  long  leaf,  relem- 
bling  the  fmaller  Ozier  3  but  riling  to  a  Tree  as  big  as  the  Sally  ^ 
full  of  knots ,  and  of  a  very  brittle  fpray,  only  here  rehears  d  to 
acknowledge  the  variety. 

5.  There  is  likewife  the  Garden-willow ,  which  produces  a 
fweet  and  beautiful  flower ,  fit  to  be  admitted  into  our  Hortulan 
ornaments,  and  may  be  let  for  partitions  of  fquares 3  but  they 
have  no  affinity  with  other.  There  is  alfo  in  shropflnre  another 
very  odoriferous  kind. 

6.  What  mod  of  the  former  enumerated  kinds  differ  from  the  S  al¬ 
ly  sys  indeed  not  much  confiderable,they  being  generally  ufeful  for 
the  fame  purpofes  5  as  Boxes ,  fuch  ns  Apothecaries  and  Goldfmiths 
ufe  3  for  Cart-Saddle-trees ,  Harrow s,Shooe-mahgrs  Lafls,  Heels ,  Clogs 
for  Fattens ,  Tearches ,  Hop-poles  3  Hieing  of  kidny-beans ,  and  for 
Supporters  to  Vines ,  when  our  EngliJI)  Vineyards  come  more  in  re- 
qued :  Alfo  for  Hurdles ,  Sieves ,  Lattices  3  for  the  Turner ,  Coals 
and  Bavin.  Th ewood  being  preferv’d  dry  will  dure  a  very  long 
time  3  but  that  which  is  found  wholly  putrifi’d  ,  and  reduc’d  to  a 
loamy  earth  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  fuperannuated  Trees,  is,  of 
all  other,  the  fitted  to  be  mingl’d  with  fin e  mould  for  the  railing 
our  choiced  Flowers,  fuch  as  Anemonies,  Ranunculus's,  Auriculas , 
and  the  like  5  for 

Quid  major  a  fequar  l  Salices ,  humilesfy  genijid>, 

Aut  illipecori  frondem,  autpaUoribus  umbram 
Sujficiunt ,  fepemfo  fatis ,  &  pabula  melli. 

Georg.  2. 

7.  Now  by  all  thefe  Plantations  of  the  Aquatic  Trees,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  Lords  of  Moorilh  Commons ,  and  unprofitable  WaLles , 
may  learn  feme  improvement ,  and  the  neighbour  Bees  be  gratifi’d  3 
and  many  Tools  of  Husbandry  become  much  cheaper.  I  conclude, 
with  the  learned  Stephanas' s  note  upon  thefe  kind  of  Trees ,  after 
he  has  enumerated  the  univerlal  benefit  of  the  Saliffum  ;  Nullius 
enim  tutior  reditus ,  minorifve  impendii ,  aut  tempeflatis  fecurior. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

Of  Fe rices,  Qnich^fets,  &€c. 

i./^vllr  main  Plantation  is  now  finifh’d,  and  our  Foreji  adorn’d  fences, 
with  a  juft  variety  :  But  what  is  yet  all  this  labour, but  lofs 
of  time ,  and  irreparable  expence ,  unlefs  our  youngs  and  (as  yet) 
tender  Plants  be  fufficiently  guarded  from  all  external  injuries  ? 
for,  as  old  buffer, 

3ff  Mattel,  o*  Coup  map  enter  to  crop, 

Soung  2Dafc  ij3  in  hanger  of  loang  W  top* 

But  with  fomething  a  more  polifh’djih/e,  though  to  the  fame  pur* 
pofe,  the  beft  of  Poets , 

T ?xend£  fepes  etiam ,  &  pecus  omne  tenendum  ett  : 

Pr£cipue0  dumjrons  tenera ,  imprudensfc  laborum  5 
Cuiyfuper  indignas  hyemes^folernty,  potent em , 

Sylvejires  Viri  ajfidu capre£fyfequaces 
Illudunt  :  Pafcuntur  Oves0  avid£fc  juvenc£. 

¥  rigor  a  nec  tantum  can  a  concretapruina , 

Ant  gravis  incumbens  jeopulis  arentibus  £pias 
Quantum  illi  nocuere  greges^  durifo  veneniim 
Dentis 5  &  admorfafgnata  in Jiirpe  cicatrix . 

Georg,  i. 

2.  For  the  reafon  that  fo  many  homplain  of  the  improfperous 
condition  of  their  Wood-lands  0  and  Plantations  of  this  kind,  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  negletl  5  though  (. sheep  excepted)  there  is  no  im- 
ployment  whatfoever  incident  to  the  Farmer ,  which  requires  lefs 
expence  to  gratifie  their  expectations :  One  diligent,  and  skilful 
Man  will  govern  five  hundred  Acres  :  But  if  through  any  accident 
a  Bex ill  (hall  break  into  his  Majters  field  5  or  the  wicked  Hunters 
make  a  gap  for  his  dogs  and  horfes ,  what  a  clamor  is  there  made  for 
the  difturbance  of  a  years  Crop  at  moft  in  a  little  Corn  ?  whiles 
abandoning  his  young  Woods  all  this  time ,  and  perhaps  many 
years,  to  the  venomous  bitingsand  treading  of  Cattef  and  other 
like  injuries  (for  want  of  due  care)  the  detriment  is  many  times 
irreparable  :  Young  Frees  once  cropp’d  hardly  ever  recovering  : 

It  is  the  bane  of  all  our  moft  hopeful  Timber.  But  ihall  I  provoke  3. 
you  by  an  injtance  ?  A  Kins-man  of  mine  has  a  Wood  oh  more  then 
60  years  {landings  it  was,  before  he  purchas’d  it,  expos’d  and 
abandon’d  to  the  Cattel  for  divers  years :  fome  of  the  outward 
fkirts  were  nothing  fa ve  firubs  and  miferable Jiarv lings  S  yet  (till 
the  place  had  a  difpofition  to  grow  woody  5  but  by  this  negleft 
continually  fupprefs’d.  Theinduftrious  Gentleman  has  Fenced  in 
fome  Acres  of  this,  and  cut  all  clofe  to  the  ground  5  it  is  come  in 
eight  or  nine  years  to  be  better  worth  then  the  wood  of Jtxty  j 

and 
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and  will  (in  time)  prove  mod  incomparable  Timber,  whiles  the 
other  part  fo  many  years  advanc’d,  (hall  never  recover  5  and  all 
this  from  no  other  caufe,  then  preferving  it  fenc'd  :  Judge  then  by 
this ,  how  our  Woods  come  to  be  fo  decried  :  Are  five  hundred 
Sheep  worthy  the  care  of  a  shepherd  f  and  are  not  five  thoufand 
Oaks  worth  the  Fencing^  and  the  infpe&ion  of  a  Hayward  f 

Et  dubitant  homines  ferere ,  atfo  impendere  cur  am  1 


2. 


3- 


Let  us  therefore up  what  we  have  thus  laborioufly  planted^ 
with  fome  good  ^uickrfet  hedge . 

1.  The  Whit  e-t  borne  which  is  the  bed  for  Fencing ,  is  either 
rais’d  of  Seeds  or  Plants  5  bur  then  it  muft  not  be  vvith  dejpair , 
becaufe  fometimes  you  do  not  fee  them  peep  the  firjl  year  5  for 
the  Haw,  and  many  other  feeds ,  being  inverted  with  a  very  hard 
Integument  ,  will  now  and  then  fuffer  imprifonment  two  whole 
years  under  the  earth  3  and  impatience  of  this  does  often  fru- 
ftrate  the  expectation  of  the  refurreff  ion  of  divers  feeds  of  this  na-  • 
ture  5  fo  as  we  frequently  dig  up,  and  difturb  the  beds  where 
they  have  been  foivn,  in  deffair0  before  they  have  gone  their full 
time  5  which  is  alfo  the  reafon  of  a  very  popular  miftake  in  other 
feeds  :  efpecially,  that  of  the  Holly ,  concerning  which  there  goes 
a  tradition ,  that  they  will  not  fprout  till  they  be  pafs’d  through 
the  Maw  of  a  Thrujh ;  whence  the  laying,  Turdus  exitium  fuum  ex¬ 
eat  (alluding  to  the  Vifcus  made  thereof,  not  the  Mifileto  of  Oah^ ) 
but  this  is  an  erronr0  as  I  am  able  to  teftifie  on  experience  5  they 
come  up  very  well  of  the  Berries ,  and  patience  $  for  (as  I  affirm’d) 
they  will  feep  fometimes  two  entire  years  in  their  Graves  $  as  will 
alfo  the  feeds  of  Tew ,  Sloes ,  Phffp'ea^angujiifolia^  and  fundry  others , 
whofe  fells  are  very  hard  abdut  the  frnall  kernels  ^  but  which  Is 
wonderfully  facilitated,  by  being  (as  we  directed)  prepar’d  in 
beds ,  and  magazines  of  earth  or  /and  for  a  competent  time,  and 
then  committed  to  the  ground  before  the  full  in  March ,  by  which 
feafon  they  will  be  chitting ,  and  fneedily  take  root  :  Others  bury 
them  deep  in  the  ground  all  Winter ,  and  fow  them  in  February  : 
And  thus  I  have  been  told  of  a  Gentleman  who  has  confiderably 
improv’d  his  Revenue^  by  fowing  Haws  only,  and  ra ifing  Nurferies 
of  g>uickrfets0  which  he  fells  by  the  hundred  far  and  neer  :  This 
is  a  commendable  indujlry  $  any  negleCted  corners  of  ground  will 
fit  this  Plantation:  But  Columella  has  another  expedient  for  the 
railing  of  our  Jpinetum ,  by  rubbing  the  now  mature  Hips  and 
Haws  into  the  crevices  of  bafi-ropes^  and  then  burying  them  in  a 
trench:  whether  way  you  attempt  it,  they  muft  (fo  foon  as  they 
peep,  and  as  long  as  they  require  it)  be  feduloufly  cleans’d  of  the 
weeds  5  which,  if  in  beds  for  tranjflantation ,  had  need  be  at  the 
leaft  three  or  four  year  5  by  which  time,  even  your  feedlings  will 
be  of  Jiature  fit  to  remove  }  for  I  do  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
vulgar  premature  planting  of  fets3  as  is  generally  us’d  throughout 
England  ,  which  is  to  take  fuch  only  as  are  the  very  fmalleft ,  and 
fo  to  crowd  them  into  three  or  four//7e/,  which  are  both  egregi¬ 
ous  millakgs.  4,  Where- 
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4.  Whereas  it  is  found  by  conftant  experience  ,  that  plants 
as  big  as  ones  thumb  3  fet  in  the  pofture ,  and  at  the  diftance 
which  we  fpake  of  in  the  Horn-beam  that  is,  almo  ft  perpendicular, 
and  (ingle,  or  at  mod:  not  exceeding  a  double  row,  do  prolper  in¬ 
finitely,  and  much  out-ftrip  the  denfeft,  and  clofeft  ranges  of  our 
trifling  Sets,  which  make  but  weak  Jhoots,  and  whofe  roots  do  but 
hinder  each  other,  and  for  being  couch’d  in  that  pojture  on  the 
fides  of  Banks  and  Fences  (efpecially  where  the  earth  is  not  very 
tenacious)  are  bared  of  the  mould  which  (hould  entertain  them, 
by  that  time  the  Rains  and  Storms  of  one  Winter  have  paflTed  over 
them.  In  Holland ,  and  Flanders  (where  they  have  the  goodlieft 
Hedges  of  this  kind  about  the  Counter-fcarps  of  their  invincible 
Fortifications,  to  the  great  fecurity  of  their  Mushgtiers  upon  oc- 
cafion)  they  plant  them  according  to  my  defcription,  and  raife 
Fences  fo  fpeedily,  and  fo  impenetrable,  that  our  betf  are  not  to 
enter  into  the  comparifon. 

6.  Your  Hedge  being  yet  young,  (hould  be  conftantly  weeded, 
though  fome  admit  not  of  this  work  after  Michaelmas,  for  Rea - 
fins  that  I  approve  not :  It  has  been  the  praftice  of  Herefordshire ,  in 
the  plantation  of  guick-fet-hedges ,  to  plant  a  Crab-flock^  at  every 
twenty  foot  diftance  5  and  this  they  obferve  fo  Rcligioufty ,  as  if 
they  had  been  under  fome  rigorous  Statute  requiring  it:  But  by 
this  means  they  were  provided  in  a  fliort  time  with  all  advantages 
for  the  graffing  of  Fruit  amongft  them,  which  does  highly  recom- 
pente  their  induftry. 

7.  When  your  Hedge  is  now  about  1  l  fix  years  ftature,  plafij  it 
about  February  or  oHober  5  but  this  is  the  work  of  a  very  dex¬ 
trous  and  skilful  Husbandman  ,  and  for  which  our  honeft  Coun¬ 
try-man  M.  Markam  gwes  excellent  dire&ions  5  only  I  approve 
not  fo  well  of  his  deep  cutting,  if  it  be  pofiible  to  bend  it,  ha¬ 
ving  fuffered  in  fome  thing  of  that  kind  :  It  is  almoft  incredible  to 
what  perfection  fome  have  laid  thefe  Hedges,  by  the  rural  way  of 
plajhing,better  then  by  clippings  yet  may  both  be  ufed  for  ornament, 
as  where  they  are  planted  about  our  Garden-fences ,  and  fields  neer 
the  Manfion.  In  Scotland  by  tying  the  young  /hoots  with  bands  of 
hay,  they  make  the flems  grow  fo  very  clofe  together,  as  that  it  en- 
clofeth  Rabbets  in  Warrens  inftead  of  pales. 

8.  And  now  fince  I  did  mention  it,  and  that  moft  I  find  do 
greatly  affett  the  ordinary  way  of  guicking  (  that  this  our  Dif¬ 
courfe  be  in  nothing  deficient)  we  will  in  brief  give  it  you  much 
after  Geo.  Markams  defcription,  becaufe  it  is  the  beft  and  moft 
accurate. 

In  a  Ground  which  is  more  dry  then  wet  (for  watry  places  it  ab¬ 
hors)  plant  your  guick^  thus :  Let  the  firft  row  of  Sets  be  placed  . 
in  a  trench  of  about  half  a  foot  deep,  even  with  the  top  of  your 
ditch,  in  fomewhat  a  (loping,  or  inclining  pofture  :  Then  having 
rais’d  your  bank^neet  a  foot  upon  them,  plant  another  row,  fo  as 
their  tops  may  juft  peep  out  over  the  middle  of  th c  fiaces  of  your 
firfl  row  :  Thefe  cover'd  again  to  the  height  or  thicknefs  of  the 
other,  place  a  third  rank^  oppofite  tp  the  firft,  and  then  finifh 

your 
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your  bank  to  its  intended  height.  The  diftances  of  the  plaatftx 
would  not  be  above  on t  foot‘d  and  the feafon  to  do  the  workim 
may  be  from  the  efctry  of  February  till  the  end  of  March  }  or 
elfe  in  September ,to  the  beginning  of  December. 

When  this  is  finiftfd,  you  muft  guard  both  the  top  of  your 
Banl^znd  outmoft  verge  of  your  Ditch  with  a  fufficient  dry-hedge^ 
interwoven  from flake  to  Jiakg  into  the  earth  (which  commonly 
they  do  on  the  bank)  to  fecure  your  Quick,  from  the  fpoil  of  Cat¬ 
tle.  And  then  being  careful  to  repair  fuch  as  decay,  or  do  not 
fpring,by  fuppling  the  dead,  and  trimming  the  reft}  you  (hall  aft 
ter  three  years  growth  fprinkle  fome  Timber-trees  amongft  them  5 
fuch  as  0^4,5  Beech,  Ajh,  Maple ,  Fruit ,  or  the  like}  which  being 
drawn  young  out  of  your  Nurferies ,  may  be  very  eafily  in¬ 
fer  ted. 

But  that  which  we  affirm’d  to  require  the  greateft  dexterity  m 
this  work,  is  the  artificial  piaffing  of  our  Hedge  when  it  is  now  ar¬ 
riv'd  to  a  fix  or  feven  years.head. 

In  February  therefore,  or  October ,  with  a  very  (harp  Bill  cut 
away  all  fuperfluous  fprays  and Jlraglers  which  may  hinder  your 
progrefs,  and  are  ufelefs.  Then  fearching  out  the  principal ftems^ 
with  a  keen  and  light  Hatchet  cut  them  Jlant-wife  about  three 
quarters  through,  and  fo  lay  it  from  you  fioping  as  you  go,  fold¬ 
ing  in  the  lefler  branches  which  fpring  from  them  }  and  ever  with¬ 
in  a  five,  or  fix  foot  diftance,  where  you  find  an  upright^*  (cut¬ 
ting  off  only  the  top  to  the  height  of  your  intended  hedge )  let  it 
ftand  as  afiake  to  fortifie  your  work,  and  to  receive  the  trainings 
of  thofe  branches  about  it.  Laftly,  at  the  top  (which  would  be 
about  five  foot  above  ground)  take  the  longeft,  moft  (lender  and 
flexible  twigs  which  you  referved  (and  being  cut  as  the  former 
where  need  requires)  bind  in  the  extremities  of  all  the  reft,  and 
thus  your  workjs  finifti’d  :  This  being  done  very  clofe,  and  thick, 
makes  an  impregnable  Fledge ,  in  few  years }  for  it  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  as  you  feeoccafion}  and  what  you  fo  cut  away  will  help  to 
make  your  dry-hedges  for  your  young  Plantations,  or  be  profita¬ 
ble  for  the  Oven ,  and  make  good  Bavin. 

9.  The  Tyracanth ,  Valiums ,  and  like  pretiofer  forts  of  Thorne 
might  eafily  be  propagated  into  plenty  fufficient  to  (lore  even 
thefe  vulgar  Vfes  were  Men  induftrious }  and  then  how  beautiful, 
and  fweet  would  the  environs  of  our  Fields  be  ?  for  there  are 
none  of  th efpinous  ffrubs  more  hardy,  nor  fitter  for  our  defence. 
Thus  might  Berberies  now  and  then  be  alio  inferted  among  our 
hedges ,  which  with  the  Hips,  Haws,  and  Cornel-berries,  do  Well  in 
light  lands,  and  would  rather  be  planted  to  the  South  then  North, 
or  Wefl,  as  ufually  we  oblerve  them. 

10.  Some  mingle  their  very  hedges  with  Oaklings ,  Ajh, and  Fruit- 
freej Town,  or  planted,  and  *tis  a  laudable  improvement. 

11.  In  Cornwall  they  fecure  their  Lands  and  Woods  with  high 
Mounds,  and  on  them  they  plant  Acorns  whofe  roots  bind  in  the 
loofer  mould,  and  fo  form  a  double,  and  moft  durable  Fence,  in- 
circling  the  Fields  with  a  Coronet  of  Trees.  T  hey  do  likewiie 

(and 
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(and  that  with  great  commendation)  make  hedges  of  our  Genifta 
Spinofa0  prickly  Furzes ,  of  which  they  have  a  taller  fort,  fuch  as  ^zes. 
the  French  imploy  for  the  fame  purpofe  in  Brttai'gn^  where  they 
are  incomparable  husbands. 

13.  It  is  to  be  Jovpn  (which  is  belt)  or  planted  of  the  roots  in  a 
furrow  :  If  fown,  weeded  till  it  be  ftrong  :  both  Tonjile ,  and  to 
be  diligently  clip’d ,  which  will  render  it  very  thick,  an  excellent 
and  beautiful  hedge  :  Otherwife  permitted  to  grow  at  large,  'twill 
yield  very  good  Fagot. 

14.  Thus,  in  fome  places,  they  fow  in  barren  grounds  (when 
they  lay  them  down)  the  laft  crop  with  this  feed ,  and  lb  let  them 
remain  till  they  break  them  up  again ,  and  during  that  in- 
terim,  reap  confiderable  advantage :  Would  you  believe  (writes 
a  worthy  Correjpondent  of  mine)  that  in  Herefordjhire  (famous  for 
plenty  of  wood)  their  Thickets  of  Furzes  (viz.  the  vulgar )  Ihould 
yield  them  more  profit ,  then  a  like  quantity  of  the  beft  Wheat 
land  of  England  ?  for  fuch  is  theirs  ,  and  in  Devonfiire  (the  feat 
of  the  beft  Husbands  in  the  World)  they  fow  on  their  worft  Land 
(wehplow’d)  the  feeds  of  the  ranked:  Furzes ,  which  in  four  or  five 
years  becomes  a  rich  Wood  :  No  provender  makes  horfis  lb  har¬ 
dy*  as  the  young  tops  of  thele  Furzes ,  no  other  Wood  do  thick, 
nor  more  excellent  Fuel  5  and  for  fome  purpofes  allb,  yielding 
them  a  kind  of  Timber  to  their  more  humble  buildings ,  and  a  great 
refuge  for  Fowl  and  other  Game  :  I  am  allur'd,  in  Britaignp tis 
lometimes  lown  no  lefs  then  twelve  yards  thick,  for  a  Ipeedy,  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  impenetrable  Mound :  II  we  imitated  this  husbandry 
in  the  barren  places  of  Surrey^  and  other  parts  of  this  Nation ,  we 
might  exceedingly  fpare  our  woods  5  and  I  have  bought  the  beft 
fort  of  French  feed  atthelhopsin  London. 

15.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Broom  }  another  improvement  Broom , 
for  Barren  grounds,  and  faver  of  more  fubftantial  Fuel :  It  may  be 
fown  Englijh ,  or  (what  is  more  fweet,  and  beautiful)  the  Spanifi , 
with  equal  fuccefs. 

16.  In  the  Weftern  parts  of  France ,  and  Cornwall ,  it  grows  with 
us,  to  an  incredible  height  (however  our  Poet  give  it  the  epithete 
of  humilis)  and  fo  it  feems  they  had  it  of  old, as  appears  by  Gra - 
tius  his  Geniflre  Altinates ,  with  which  (as  he  affirms)  they  us’d  to 
make  jlaves  for  their  Spears ,  and  hunting  Darts. 

17.  Laftly,  a  confiderable  Fence  maybe  made  of  the  Elder ,  Elder . 
let  of  realbnable  lufty  trunchions  ,  much  like  the  Willow ,  and  (as  I 
have  feen  them  maintain’d)  laid  with  great  curiofity,  and  far  ex¬ 
celling  thofe  extravagant  plantations  of  them  about  London^  where 

the  lops  are  permitted  to  grow  without  due  and  Ikilful  laying. 

18.  There  is  a  fort  of  Elder  which  has  hardly  any  Pith  j  this 
makes  exceeding  ftout  Fences ,  and  the  Timber  very  ufeful  for  Cogs 
of  Mills ^  and  fuch  tough  employments. 

1 9.  The  American  Tucca  is  a  harder  plant  then  we  take  it  to  be  5 
for  it  will  fufter  our  Iharpeft  Winter 0  as  I  have  feen  by  experience, 
without  that  trouble,  and  care  of  fetting  it  in  Cafes  in  our  Confer- 
vatoriesdo r  hyemation  5  fuch  as  have  beheld  it  in  Flower  (which  is 
not  indeed  till  it  be  of  fome  age)muft  needs  admire  the  beauty 

I  of 
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of  it  $  and  it  being  eafily  multiplied,  why  Ihould  it  not  make  one 
of  the  beft  and  moft  ornamental  Fences  in  the  world  for  our 
Gardens ,  with  its  natural  palifados,  as  well  as  the  more  tender, 
and  impatient  of  moifture  the  Aloes  does  for  their  Vineyards  in 
Languedoc ,  &c.  but  We  believe  nothing  improvable ,  fave  what  our 
Grand-fathers  taught  us. 

And  thus,  having  accomplilh’d  what  (by  your  Commands)  I 
had  to  offer  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  more  Solid ,  Materi¬ 
al ,  and  ufeful  Trees ^  as  well  the  Dry,  ns  Aquatic ah>  and  to  the 
beft  of  my  talent  fenc’d  our  Plantation  in,  I  Ihould  here  conclude , 
andfet  a  Bound  likewifeto  my  Difcourfe ,  by  making  an  Apologie 
for  the  many  err  ours  and  impertinencies  of  it  5  did  not  the  •Leaf 
and  ambition  of  this  IlluFirious  Society  to  promote  and  improve 
all  Attempts  which  may  concern  the  Publicly  utility  or  Ornament , 
perfwade  Me^ that  what  I  am  adding  for  the  farther  encouragement 
to  the  planting  of  fome  other  ufeful  (though  lefs  Vulgar)  T rees, 
will  at  leaft  obtain  your  pardon,  ifitmifsof  your  Approbation. 

Fruit-Trees.  I*  To  difcourfe  in  this  file  of  all  luch  Fruit-trees  as  would 
prove  of  greateft  emolument  to  the  whole  Nation ,  were  to  delign 
a  juft  Volume 5  and  there  are  dire&ions  already  fo  many,  and  lo 
accurately  deliver’d  and  publijh’d  (but  which  cannot  be  affirm’d  of 
any  of  the  former  Clajfes  of  Foreji-trees  and  other  remarkes,  at  the 
leaft  to  my  poor  knowledge  and  refearch)  that  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  to  Repeat . 

2.  I  do  only  wifh  ("upon  the  profpedt ,  and  meditation  of 
the  univerfal  Benefit )  that  every  perfon  whatfoever,  worth  ten 
pounds  per  annum  ,  within  his  Maj flies  Dominions,  were  by 
fome  indifpenfable  Statute  oblig’d  to  plant  his  Hedge-rows  wit>h  the 
beft  and  moft  ufeful  kinds  of  them }  efpecially,  in  fuch  places  of 
the  Nation ,  as  being  the  more  in-land  Counties ,  and  remote  from 
th eSeas  and  Navigable  Rivers ,  might  the  better  be  excus’d  from 
the  planting  of  Timber  ,  to  the  proportion  of  thofe  who  are 
more  happily  and  commodioufly  fituated  for  the  transportati¬ 
on  of  it. 

3.  Undoubtedly,if  this  courfe  were  taken  effe<ftually,a  very  con- 
fiderable  part  both  of  the  Meat  and  Drinks  which  is  fpent  to  our  pre¬ 
judice  might  be  laved  by  the  Countrey-people^eve n  out  of  the  Hedges 
and  Mounds^  which  would  afford  them  not  only  the  pleafure  and 
profit  of  their  delicious  Fruit ,  but  fuch  abundance  of  Cider  and 
Perry  as  lhould  fuffice  them  to  drinks  of  one  of  the  moft  wholefom 
and  excellent  Beverages  in  the  World .  Old  Gerard  did  long  lince 
alledg  us  an  example  worthy  to  be  purfu9d  }  I  have  feen  (faith  he, 
fpeakingof  Apple-Trees  fiib.^.  cap.  101.)  in  the  Paftures  and  Hedg- 
rows  about  the  Grounds  of  a  Worfidipful  Gentleman  dwelling  two 
miles  from  Hereford,  called  Mr  Roger  Bodnome,  fo  many  Trees  of 
all  forts  that  the  Servants  dr  inf  for  the  mofi  part  no  other  dr  inf  but 
that  which  is  made  of  Apples  .*  The  quantity  is  Juch ,  that  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Gentleman  himfelf  the  Parfon  hath  for  Tythe  many 
Hogfheads  of  Cider  .•  The  Hogs  are  fed  with  the  fallings  of  them , 
ivhich  are  jo  many  that  they  mafe  choice  of  t 
who  will  not  tafie  of  any  but  of  the  bejl.  An 
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followed  of  Gentlemen  that  have  Land  and  Living  ^  but  Envy  faith , 
The  Poor  will  breaks  down  our  Hedges  ,  and  we  fall  have  the  leaf 
part  of  the  F ruit  >  but  forward  in  the  Name  of  God,  Graff,  Set, 
Plant,  and  n  our  if  up  Tr  ees  in  every  corner  of  your  Ground  >  the 
,  labour//  fmall,  the  coft  is  nothing ,  the  commodity  is  great  j>your 
felves  fall  have  plenty  ,  the  poor  fall  have  fomewhat  in  time  of 
want  to  relieve  their  necejfty,and  God  fall  reward  your  good  minds 
and  diligence .  Thus  far  honeft  Gerard,  And  in  truth  with  how 
fmall  a  charge  and  infinite  pleafure  this  were  to  be  effe&ed,  every 
one  that  is  Patron  of  a  little  Nurfery  can  eafily  calculate  :  But  by 
this  Expedient ,  many  thoufands  of  Acres  ,  fow’d  now  yearly  with 
Barley ,  might  be  cultivated  for  Wheat ,  or  converted  into  Pafture 
to  the  increafeof  Corn ,  and  Cattel:  Befides  the  Timber  which  the 
Pear-tree  affords,  comparable  (for  divers  curious  Vfes')  with  any 
we  have  enumerated.  But  of  this  I  am  to  render  a  more  ample 
Accompt  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Difcourfe, 

4.  I  would  farther  recommend  the  more  frequent  planting  and 
propagation  of  Fir,  Pine-trees  and  fome  other  beneficial  Materials 
both  for  Ornament  and  profit  $  efpecially,  fince  we  find  by  experi¬ 
ence ,  they  thrive  lb  well,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  Curio - 
ftty  only. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Of  the  Fir,  Pine,  Pinafter,  Pitch-tree,  &>c. 

1,  /“|—'Hey  are  all  of  them  eafily  rais’d  of  the  Kernels ,  and  Nuts , 
i  which  may  be  gotten  out  of  their  Cones  and  Clogs ,  by 
expofing  them  a  little  before  the  fire  till  they  begin  to  gape,  and 
are  ready  to  deliver  themlelves  of  their  burthen. 

2.  There  are  of  the  Fir  two  principal  feciesj  the  Male  t  which 
is  the  bigger  Tree,  and  of  a  harder  wood  ,  the  Female ,  which  is 
much  the  fofter,  and  whiter.  They  may  be  fown  in  beds ,  or 
cafes,  at  any  time  during  March  }  and  when  they  peep, carefully  de¬ 
fended  with  Furzes ,  or  the  like  fence  from  the  rapacious  Birds , 
which  are  very  apt  to  pull  them  up,  by  taking  hold  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  infecund  part  of  the  feed  which  they  commonly  bear  upon 
their  tops  *  The  Beds  wherein  you  low  them  had  need  be  uiel- 
ter*d  from  the  Southern  Afetfs  with  fome  skpeen  of  Reed ,  or 
thick  hedge  :  Sow  them  in  thallow  rills,  not  above  balf-inch- 

deep,  and  cover  them  with  fine  light  mould :  Being  rifen  a  finger 

in  height ,  eftablilh  their  weak  fialky ,  by  fiefting  fome  more 
earth  about  them  }  efpecially  the  Pines ,  which  being  more  top- 
heavy  are  more  apt  to  fwag.  When  they  are  of  two,  or  three 
years  growth,  you  may  tranjplant  them  where  you  pleafe  $  and 
when  they  have  gotten  good  root  they  will  make  prodigious 

(hoots  5  but  not  for  the  thred  or  four  firft  years  comparatively. 

I  2  3.  The 
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5.  The  Vine  is  likewife  of  both  Sexes,  whereof  the  Male 
snowing  lower,  hath  its  wood  more  knotty  and  rude  then  the 
Female.  They  would  be  gather’d  in  June  before  they  gape,  and 
cultivated  like  the  Fir  in  moft  refpefts  5  only,  you  may  bury  the 
fiiitfy  a  little  deeper.  By  a  friend  of  mine  they  were  rolled  in  a 
fine  compott  made  of  Shceps-dung,  and  fcatter’d  in  February ,  and 
this  way  never  fail’d  y  Fir  and  Pine  5  they  came  to  be  above  Inch 
high  by  May:  this  were  an  expeditious  procefi  for  great  Plantati¬ 
ons:  unlefs  you  would  rather  fet  the  Pine  as  they  do  Peafe  5  but 
at  wider  difiances,  that  when  there  isoccafionof  removal,  they 
might  be  taken  up  with  earth  and  all  5  becaufe  they  are  (of  all 
other  Trees)  the  moft  obnoxious  to  mifcarry  without  this  caution  y 
and  therefore  it  were  much  better  (where  the  Nuts  might  be  com- 
modioufly  fet,  and  defended )  never  to  remove  them  at  all,  it  gives 
this  Tree  fo  considerable  a  check. 

4.  I  am  affur’d  (by  a  perlbn  moft  worthy  of  credit)  that  in  the 
Territory  of  Alzey  (a  Country  in  Germany ,  where  they  were  mi- 
ferably  diftrefted  for  Wood ,  which  they  had  fo  deftroy’d  as  that 
they  were  reduced  to  make  ufe  of  Straw  for  their  beft  Fuel)  a 
Very  ldrge  Trdtt  beihg  newly  plowed,  but  the  Waff  furprizing 
them,  not  fuffer’d  to  fow  ,  there  fprung  up  the  next  year  a  whole 
Foreft  of  Pine-trees ,  of  which  fort  of  Wood  there  was  none  at  all 
within  lefs  then  fourfcore  miles  5  fo  as  ’tis  verily  conjectur’d  by 
fome,  they  might  be  wafted  thither  from  the  Country  of  Wejlra- 
fta,  which  is  the  neereft  part  to  that  where  they  grow  :  It  this 
be  true,  we  are  no  more  to  wonder,  how,  when  our  Oak-woods 
are  grubb’d  up.  Beech  and  Trees  of  other  kinds  have  fre¬ 
quently  fucceeded  them  :  What  fome  impetuous  Winds  have 
done  in  this  nature  I  could  produce  inftances  almoft  miraculous  : 
I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  opinion  of  our  Matter  Varro ,  and  the 
learned  TheophraUus  ,  who  were  both  of  a  faith  that  the  feeds 
of  riant s  drop’d  out  of  the  Air  ;  Pliny  in  his  16.  Book 5  Chap.  33. 
upon  difcourfe  of  the  Cretan  Cyprefi,  attributes  much  to  the  indoles 
and  nature  of  the  foil,  virtue  of  the  Climate ,  and  Imprejfions  of 
t\ieAir  .*  And  indeed  it  is  very  ftrangewhat  is  affirm’d  of  that 
Pitchy-rain ,  reported  to  have  fallen  about  Cyrene,  the  year  430. 
U.  C.  after  which,  in  a  (hort  time  fprung  up  a  whole  wood  of  the 
Trees  of  Lajerpitium ,  producing  a  precious  Gum  not  much  infe- 
riour  to  Benzoin,  if  at  leaft  the  jiory  be  warrantble  .*  But  of  thefe 
Aerial  irradiations,  various  conceptions  and  equivocal  productions 
without  feed,  &c.  upon  another  occafion,  if  life  and  leifure  per¬ 
mit  me  to  finifti  what  has  been  long  under  the  hand  and  file  to 
gratifieour  Horti cult  ore  s  $  *  his  prefent  Treatife  being  but  anim- 
perfeCt  limb  of  that  more  ample  Work 

5.  In  tranfplanting  of  thefe  Reft naceous,  and  Coniferous  Trees, 
you  muft  never  diminilh  their  heads,  nor  be  at  all  bufie  with 
their  roots,  which  pierce  deep,  and  is  all  their  foundation,  unlels 
you  find  any  of  them  bruiled,  or  much  broken  :  Neither  may 
you  disbranch  them,  but«with  great  caution,  as  about  March  or 
before,  orelfe  in  September ,  when  I  advifeyou  to  rub  over  their 

■wounds 
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wounds  with  a  mixture  of  Cow-dung  3  the  negleft  of  this  coft  me 
dear,  fo  apt  are  they  to  fpend  their  Gum . 

6.  Some  advife  us  to  breaks  the  (hells  of  Tines  to  facilitate  their 
delivery ,  and  I  have  effay’d  it  5  but  to  my  loft  3  Nature  does  ob - 
Jietricate ,  and  do  that  ofhee  of  her  lelf  when  it  is  the  beft  feafon  3 
neither  does  this  preparation  at  all  prevent  thofe  which  are  fo  bu¬ 
ried,  whiles  their  hard  Integuments  proteft  them  both  from  rotting , 
and  the  Vermine . 

7.  The  domejtic  Pine  grows  very  well  with  us  3  but  the  Pina -  finajleri 
fter  or  wilder  beft  for  Walks ,  becaufe  it  grows  tall,  and  proud, 
maintaining  their  branches  at  the  (ides,  which  the  Pine  does  left 
frequently. 

8.  The  Fir  grows  tailed:  being  planted  reafonable  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  5  but  fuffers  nothing  to  thrive  under  them.  The  Tine  not  fo 
Inhospitable  3  for  (by  Plinies  good  leave)  it  may  be  (own  with  any 
Tree,  all  things  growing  well  under  its  Jhadey  and  excellent  m 
Woods ,  hence  Claudian , 

Et  comitem  quercum  PinUs  arnica  trahit, 

9.  They  both  affeft  the  cold ,  high  and  roebje  grounds  5  yet 
will  grow  in  better  3  but  not  in  over  rich,  and  pinguid .  The 
worft  land  in  Wales  bears  (as  I  am  told)  large  Pine  5  and  the  Fir 
according  to  his  afpiring  nature  ,  loves  alfo  the  Mountain  more 
then  the  Valley  3  though  they  will  alfo  defeend,  andfucceed  very 
well  in  either  3  being  delirous  of  plentiful  waterings  till  gthey  ar¬ 
rive  to  fome  competent  feature  3  and  therefore  they  do  not  pro- 
fper  fo  well  in  an  over  fandy,  and  hungry  foil,  or  gravel ,  as  in  the 
very  entrails  of  the  Rocks,  which  afford  more  drinks  to  the  Root s0 
that  penetrate  into  their  meanders ,  and  winding  recedes.  But 
though  they  require  this  refeefenng  at  firft  3  yet  do  they  perfeftly 
abhor  all  fter  cor  ation^  nor  will  they  much  endure  to  have  the 
earth  open’d  about  their  roots  for  Ablaqueation,  or  be  difturb’d. 

This  is  alfo  to  be  underftood  of  Cyprefe.  A  Fir  for  the  firft  half 
dozen  years  feems  to  ftand,  or  at  leaft  make  no  confiderable  ad¬ 
vance  3  but  it  is  when  throughly  rooted,  that  it  comes  away  mi- 
raculoufly.  That  Honourable  Knight  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull 
(whofe  delicious  Plantation  of  Pines ,  and  Firs  I  beheld  with  great 
fatisfa&ion)  having  affur’d  me  that  a  Fir-tree  of  his  railing,  did 
(hoot  nolefs  then  60  foot  in  height  in  little  more  then  twenty  years, 
is  a  pregnant  inftance,  as  of  the  fpeedy  growing  of  that  material  3 
fo  of  all  the  encouragement  I  have  already  given  for  the  more  fre¬ 
quent  cultivating  this  ornamental,  ufoful  and  profitable  Tree. 

10.  The  Picea  is  another  fort  of  Pine ,  and  to  be  cultivated  fitch, 
like  it 

- Pice<e  tantum ,  taxiifc  nocentes 

Inter dum^  ant  ederapandunt  Velhgia  nigr 

Georg.  2. 

to  (hew  in  what  unprofitable  foils  they  grow  3  And  therefore  I 

am 
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am  not  fatisfied  why  it  might  not  profper  in  fome  tolerable  degree 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany ,  Rujfta,  the  colder  TraUs ,  and 
abundantly  in  France  :  It  grows  on  the  Alpes  among  the  Fine  5 
but  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  upright. 

1 1 .  There  is  alfo  the  Ficealier ,  out  of  which  the  greateft  ftore 
of  Fitch  is  boyl’d.  The  Teda  likewife,  which  is  a  fort  more  un¬ 
ctuous,  and  more  patient  of  the  warmer  fcituations. 

12.  The  Bodies  of  thefe  being  cut,  or  burnt  down  to  the 
ground,  will  emit  frequent  fuckers  from  the  Roots ,  but  fo  will 
neither  the  Fine  nor  Fir . 

That  all  thefe,  efpecially  the  Fir,  and  Fine,  will  profper 
well  with  us  is  more  then  probable,  becaufe  it  is  a  kind  of  Demon- 
fir  ation  that  they  did  heretofore  grow  plentifully  in  Cumberland, 
Chejhire ,  Stafford,  and  Lancajhire,  where  multitudes  of  them  are 
to  this  day  found  intire,  buried  under  the  Earth,  though  fuppos'd 
to  have  been  o’rethrown  and  cover’d  fb  ever  fince  the  univerfal 
Deluge:  For  we  will  not  here  trouble  our  Planter  with  M .Camb- 
dens  6>u<erie,  Whether  there  be  not  fubterraneous  Trees  growing 
under  the  ground?  though  fomething  to  be  touched  anon  might 
feem  to  excufethe  preemption  of  it*  befides  that  divers  Earths, 
as  well  is  Waters,  have  evidently  a  quality  of  petrifying  wood  bu¬ 
ried  therein. 

14.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  mofl:  beautiful  fort  of  Fir  growing 
upon  the  Mountains  5  of  which  from  that  unhappy  Perfon  the  late 
Marquefs  of  Argylt  I  had  font  me  fome  feeds,  which  I  have  fown 
with  tolerable  fucceft. 

15.  For  the  many  and  almofl  univerfal  ufo  of  thefe  Trees  both 
S ea,  and  Land  will  plead. 


»  ■  ■■  - dant  utile  Lignum 

Navigiis  Finos - — - 

They  make  our  beft  Maft ,  Sheathing,  See.  heretofore  the  whole 
VeJJel.  It  if  pretty  (faith  Pliny  J  to  confider  that  thofe  Trees  which 
are  fo  much  fought  after  for  Shipping  Jhould  mofl  delight  in  the  high - 
eft  of  Mountains,  as  if  it  fled  from  the  Sea  on  pur p oft,  and  were 
afraid  to  defend  into  the  Waters.  With  Fir  we  likewife  make 
W ainfeot.  Floors ,  Laths,  Boxes,  and  wherever  we ufe  the  Deal-,  nor 
does  there  any  W ood  fo  well  agree  with  the  glew  as  it,  or  fo  eafie  to 
be  Wrought :  It  is  alfo  excellent  for  Beams,  and  other  Timber-work, , 
in  Houfes,  being  both  light,  and  exceedingly  ftrong,  where  it  may 
lie  dry  everlafting,  and  an  extraordinary  fever  of  Oak.  where  it 
may  be  had  at  reafonable  price .  I  will  not  complain  what  an  in¬ 
credible  mal's  of  ready  Money  is  yearly  exported  into  the  Northern 
Country s  for  this  foie  commodity, which  might  all  be  faved  were  we 
induftrious  at  home.  Likewife  from  Fir  we  have  the  mod  of  our 
Pot-ajhes . 

T  he  Pine ,  and  Pice  a  buried  in  the  earth  never  decay  1  From  the 
latter  tranfludes  a  very  bright  and  pellucid  Gum$  hence  we  have 
likewife  Roftn  5  alfo  of  the  Pine  are  made  Boxes,  and  Barrels  for 

dry 
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dry  Goods  5  yea,  and  it  is  cloven  into  f Jingles  for  the  covering  of 
houfes  in  feme  places  *  not  to  forget  the  kernels,  of  fuch  admirable 
ufe  in  Emulftons  :  In  fum,  they  are  Plantations  which  exceedingly 
improve  the  Air  by  their  odoriferous  and  balfamical  emiflions, 
and  for  ornament  create  a  perpetual  fpring  where  they  are  propa¬ 
gated. 

16.  But  now  whiles  I  am  reciting  the  Vfes  of  thefe  beneficial 
Trees,  Mr.  Winthorp  prefents  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Procefi 
of  making  the  Tar  and  Pitch  in  New  England ,  which  we  thus 
abbreviate. 

Tar  is  made  out  of  that  fort  of  Pine-tree  from  which  naturally 
Terpentine  extilleth  5  and  which  at  its  firft  flowing  out  is  liquid 
and  clear  5  but  being  hardned  by  the  air,  either  on  the  Tree,  or 
where-ever  it  falls,  is  nor  much  unlike  the  Burgundy  Pitch  *  and 
we  call  them  Pitch-pines  out  of  which  this  gummy  fubftance  tran- 
fudes  :  They  grow  upon  the  moft  barren  plains,  on  rocky  alio  and 
hills  riling  amongft  thofe  plains,  where  feveral  are  found  blown 
down  ,  that  have  lain  fo  many  ages  as  that  the  whole  bodies, 
branches  and  roots  of  the  Trees  being  perilled,  fome  certain  knots 
only  of  the  boughs  have  been  left  remaining  intire  (thefe  knots 
are  that  part  where  the  bough  is  joyn’d  to  the  body  of  the  Tree)  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  diftance  and  pofture  as  they  grew  upon  the  Tree 
for  its  whole  length.  The  bodies  of  fome  of  thefe  Trees  are  not 
corrupted  through  age,  but  quite  confum  d  and  reduc  d  to  allies 
by  the  annual  burnings  of  the  Indians ,  when  they  let  their 
grounds  on  fire  5  which  yet  has,  it  feems,no  power  over  thefe  hard 
knots  beyond  a  black  Icorching  5  although  being  laid  on  heaps 

they  are  apt  enough  to  burn.  _ 

It  is  of  thele  knots  they  make  their  Tar  in  New  England  and  the 
Country  adjacent,  whiles  they  are  well  impregnated  with  that  Te- 
rebinthine  ,  and  Refinous  matter,  which  like  a  Balfam  preferves 
them  fo  long  fxomputrifaffion.  d  he  reft  of  the  Tree  doerind^ed 
contain  the  like  Terebinthine  fap,  as  appears  (upon  any  flight  in- 
cilion  of  bark  on  the  ftem,  or  boughs)  by  a  fmallcryftalme  pearl 
which  will  fweat  out  5  but  this,  for  being  more  watry,  and  undi- 
gefted  by  reafon  of  the  porofity  of  the  w^ood,  which  expofes  it  to 
the  impreliions  of  the  air  and  wet,  rendeiythe  Tree  more  obnoxi¬ 
ous  5  efpecially,  if  it  lye  proftrate  with  the  bark  on,  which  is  a 
receptacle  for  a  certain  intercut aneous  worm  that  accelerates  its 
decay.  They  are  the  knots  then  alone  which  the  Tar-makers 
amafs  in  heaps,  carrying  them  in  Carts  to  fome  convenient  place 
not  far  off,  where  finding  clay  or  loam  fit  for  their  turn,  they  lay 
an  Hearth  of  fuch  ordinary  ftone  as  they  have  at  hand  :  This  they 
build  to  fuch  an  height  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  a  l  ej- 
Jc l  may  ftanda  little  lowTer  then  the  Hearth  to  receive  the  Tar  as  it 
runs  out :  But  firft,  the  Hearth  is  made  wide  according  to  the 
quantity  of  knots  to  be  fet  at  once ,  and  that  with  a  very  moot . 
fioore  of  clay,  yet  fomewhat  defeending  or  dipping  riom  theex» 
tream  parts  to  the  middle ,  and  thence  towards  one  of  th ejtdes, 
where  a  gullet  is  left  for  the  Tar  to  runout  at.  The  d/e^r^thus 
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finifh’d,  they  pile  the  knots  one  upon  another,  after  the  very  fame 
manner  as  our  Colliers  do  their  wood  for  Char-coal  j  and  of  a 
height  proportionable  to  the  breadth  of  the  Hearth  $  and  then 
cover  them  over  with  a  coat  of  loam  ox  clay  (which  is  beft)or  m 
defeft  of  thofe,  with  the  bell:,  and  moft  tenacious  earth  the  place 
will  afford  j  leaving  only  a  fmall  J fpiracle  at  the  top  whereat  to 
put  the  fire  in  5  and  making  fome  little  holes  round  about  at  feverai 
heights  ,  for  the  admiffion  of  fo  much  air  as  is  requifite  to 
keep  it  burning,  and  to  regulate  the  fire  by  opening,  and  flopping 
them  at  pleafure.  The  procefi  is  almofl  the  fame  with  that  of  ma¬ 
king  Char-coal ,  as  will  appear  in  due  place  $  for  when  it  is  well 
on  fire,  that  middle  hole  is  alfo  flopp’d,  and  the  reft  of  the  Regi- 
Jiers  fo  govern’d  as  the  knots  may  keep  burning  and  not  be  fufFo- 
cated  with  too  much  fmoa 4,  whiles  all  being  now  through-heated, 
the  Tar  runs  down  to  the  Hearth  together  with  fome  of  the 
more  watry  ftp,  which  hafling  from  all  parts  towards  the  middle 
is  convey’d  by  the  foremention’d  gutter  into  the  Barrel ,  or  VeJJel 
placed  to  receive  it  :  Thus  the  whole  Art  of  Tar-making  is  no 
other  then  a  kind  of  rude  diflillation  per  defienfum ,  and  might 
therefore  be  as  well  done  in  Furnaces  of  large  capacity,  were  it 
worth  the  expence.  When  the  Tar  is  now  all  melted  out,  and 
run ,  they  flop  up  all  the  vents  very  clofe ,  and  afterwards  find 
the  knots  made  into  excellent  Char-coal  preferr’d  by  the  Smiths 
before  any  other  whatfoever  which  is  made  of  wood ,  and  no¬ 
thing  fo  apt  to  burn  out  when  their  blall  ceafeth  5  neither  do  they 
Jparkje  in  th efire  as  many  other Torts  of  Coal  do  ^  foas,  in  defed: 
of  Sea-coal ,  they  make  choice  of  this  as  belt  for  their  ufe,  and  give 
greater  prices  for  it. 

Of  thefe  knots  likewife  do  the  Planters  fplit  out  fmall  fiivers 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  finger,  or  fomewhat  thinner,  which 
ferve  them  to  burn  in  (lead  of  Candles  $  giving  a  very  good  light. 
This  they  call  Candle-wood,  and  it  is  in  much  ufe  both  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Virginia,  and  amongfl  the  Dutch -planters  in  their  Villages  $ 
but  for  that  it  is  fomething  offenfive  by  reafon  of  the  much  fuligi¬ 
nous  fmoak  which  comes  from  it,  they  commonly  burn  it  in  the 
chimney-corner  upon  a  flat  fione ,  or  Iron  5  except ,  occafionally, 
they  carry  a  Angle  jlickjn  their  hand,  as  there  is  need  of  light  to 
go  about  the  houfe. 

It  mufl  not  be  conceiv’d,by  what  we  have  mention’d  in  the  for¬ 
mer  defeription  of  the  knots,  that  they  are  only  to  be  feparated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  trees  by  devouring  time^  or  that  they  are 
the  only  materials  out  of  which  Tar  can  be  extracted  :  For  there 
are  in  thefe  Trails  millions  of  Trees  which  abound  with  the  fame 
fort  of  knots ,  and  full  of  Terpentine  fit  to  make  Tar  :  But  the  la¬ 
bour  of  felling  thefe  Trees,  and  of  cutting  out  their  knots,  would 
far  exceed  the  value  of  the  Tar  $  efpecially  in  Countries  where 
Worknten  are  fb  very  dear  .*  But  thole  knots,  above  mention’d, 
are  provided  to  hand,  without  any  other  labour  then  the  gather¬ 
ing  only.  - 

There  are  fometimes  found  of  thofe  fort  of  Pine-trees  the 

lowed 
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lowed:  part  of  wbofe  ftems  towards  the  root  is  as  full  of  Terpen¬ 
tine  as  the  k&ots  b  and  of  thefe  alfo  may  Tar  be  made  :  but  fuch 
Trees  being  rarely  found,  are  commonly  preferred  to  fplit  into 
Candle-wood  j  becaule  they  will  be  eafily  riven  out  into  any 
lengths,  and  fcantlings  defir’d,  much  better  then  the  knots . 

There  be  who  pretend  an  art  of  as  fully  impregnating  the  body' 
of  any  living  Tine-tree  for  fix  or  eight  foot  high  :  and  fome  have 
reported  that  fuch  an  art  is  prattis’d  in  Norway  :  But  upon  leveral 
experiments  by  girdling  the  Tree  (as  they  call  it)  and  cutting  fome 
of  the  W^round,  and  a  little  into  the  wood  of  the  Tm?,  fix  or 
eight  foot  diftant  from  the  ground,  it  has  yet  never  fucceeded  5 
whether  the  juft  feafon  of  the  year  were  not  obferv’d,  or  what  elfe 
omitted,  were  worth  the  difquifition  5  if  at  lead:  there  be  any  fuch 
fecret  amongft  the  Norwegians ,  Swedes ,  or  any  other  Nation. 

Of  Tar  3  by  boiling  it  to  a  fufficient  height ,  is  Pitch  made :  and  in 
fome  places  where  Rojin  is  plentiful,  a  fit  proportion  of  that  may 
be  diflolved  in  the  Tar  whiles  it  is  boiling,  and  this  mixture  is 
(boned:  converted  to  Pitch  $  but  it  is  of  fomewhat  a  differing 
kind  from  that  which  is  made  of  Tar  only,  without  other  com- 
pofitiom 

There  is  a  way  which  fome  ship -Carp enters  in  thofe  Countries 
have  us’d  to  bring  their  Tar  into  Pitch  for  any  fudden  ufe  5  by  ma¬ 
king  the  Tar  fo  very  hot  in  an  Iron-kettle ,  that  it  will  eafily  take 
firef  which  when  blaming  and  fet  in  an  airy  place,  they  let  burn  fo 
long,  till,  by  taking  out  fome  (mail  quantity  for  trial,  being  cold, 
it  appears  of  a  fufficient  conference:  Then  by  covering the  Kettle 
dole ,  the  fire  is  extinguifh’d ,  and  the  Pitch  is  made  without 
more  ceremony. 

There  is  aprocefiof  making  Rofin  alfo  out  of  the  fame  knots , 
by  fplitting  them  out  into  thin  pieces,  and  then  boiling  them  in 
water,  which  will  educe  all  the  Refinous  matter,  and  gather  it 
into  a’  body  which  (when  cold)  will  harden  into  pure  Rofin. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Larch,  Platanus,  Lotus,  &c. 

1.  |3  Ut  why  might  we  not  hope  as  well  of  the  Larch  from  Urch%  , 
I3  whence  that  ufetul  drogue  Agaric  is  gather  d/  I  reade  of 
Beams  of  nolefs  then  120  foot  in  length  made  out  of  this  good¬ 
ly  Tree  which  is  of  fo  ftrange  a  compofition  that  twill  haidly 
burn,  as  Cafiar  found  in  a  Cajile  he  befieg’d  built  of  it  :  yet  the 
Coals  thereof  were  held  far  better  then  any  other  for  the  melting 
of  Iron.  That  which  now  grows  fome  where  about  Chelnsford 
in  EjJex,  arriv’d  to  a  flourifhing,  and  ample  Tree ,  does  fufficient- 
ly  reproach  our  negligence  and  want  of  indufhy, as  well  as  the  in¬ 
comparable  and  fhady  Platanus ,  that  fo  beautiful  and  preci» 
r  K  ous 
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ous  Tree  which  we  reade  the  Romans  brought  out  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  indubry  and  cob,  for  its  bare¬ 
ly  and  proud  head  only ,  that  they  would  irrigate  them  with  Wine 
in  bead  of  Water  $  and  lo  priz’d  the  very Jhadovo  of  it;,  that  when 
afterwards  they  tranfplanted  them  into  France ,  they  exafted  a 
Tribute  of  any  of  the  Natives  who  fhould  prefume  but  to  put  his 
head  under  it»  Pliny  tells  us  there  is  no  Tree  whatfbever  which  fo 
well  defends  us  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  Summer  3  nor  that  ad¬ 
mits  it  more  kindly  in  Winter. 

1.  There  was  lately  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland  an  ancient  goodly 
Tlatanetum  :  and  they  may  with  us  be  rais’d  of  their Jeeds  with 
care,in  a  moib  foil,  as  here  I  have  known  them  :  But  the  reafon  of 
our  little  luccefs  is,  that  we  very  rarely  have  them  fen t  us  ripe  , 
which  fhould  be  gather’d  late  in  Autumn  ,  and  brought  us  from 
fome  more  Levantine  parts  then  Italy. 

2.  They  come  alfo  of  Layers  abundantly  ?  affe&ing  a  frefh  and 
feeding  ground  5  for  fo  they  plant  them  about  their  Rivulets ,  and 
Fountains. 

1.  The  fame  opinion  have  I  of  the  noble  Lotus 9  which  in  Italy 
yields  both  an  admirable  Jhade^  and  Timber  immortal. 

2.  The  offer  of  Crajjus  to  Domitius  for  half  a  dozen  of  thefe 
Trees  growing  about  an  houfe  of  his  in  Rome ,  tebifies  in  what 
efteem  they  were  had  for  their  incomparable  beauty  and  ufe. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


i.  IF  we  fhould  reafon  only  from  our  common  experience ,  even 
I  the  Cyprefi-tree  was,  but  within  a  few  years  pab,  reputed  fo 
tender,  and  nice  a  Plant ,  that  it  W’as  cultivated  with  the  greateb 
care,  and  to  be  found  only  amongb  the  Curious  ^  whereas  we  fee 
it  now,  in  every  Garden ,  riling  to  as  goodly  a  bulk  and  ffature,  as 
mob  which  you  fhall  find  even  in  Italy  it  felf^  for  fuch  1  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  once  feen  in  his  late  Majefties  Gardens  at  Theobalds , 
before  that  Princely  feat  was  demolilh’d.  I  fay,  if  we  did  argue 
from  this  Topic  :  Methinks  it  fhould  rather  encourage  our  Country¬ 
men  to  add  yet  to  their  Plantations  other  Forreign  and  ufeful  Trees, 
and  not  in  the  leab  deter  them ,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  not  as 
yet  become  cndenizond  amongbus. 

2.  We  may  read  that  the  Peach  was  at  firb  accounted  fo  tender 
and  delicate  a  Tree0  as  that  it  was  believ’d  to  thrive  only  in  Perfia ; 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Galen  it  grew  no  nearer  then  Egypt,  of  all 
the  Roman  Provinces,  but  was  not  feen  in  the  City  till  more  then 
thirty  years  before  Pliny’s  tirne^  whereas  there  is  now  hardly  a 
more  common  and  univerfal  in  Europe :  Thus  likewife  the  Ave/la - 
na  from  Pontus  in  Ajia  }  Thence  into  Greece ,  and  fo  Italy ,  to  the 
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Vna,  tantum  liter  a.  immutata  ,  Avellina  did ,  qu<e  prius 
Abellina. 

I  might  affirm  the  fame  of  our  Damafco  Plum,  Quince,  Medlar , 
Figue ,  and  moH  ordinary  Fears,  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  Peregrine 
Trees,  Fruit-bearers,  and  others.  It  was  680  years  after  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome  ere  Italy  had  tailed  a  Cherry  of  their  own,  which 
being  then  brought  thither  out  of  Pontus  (as  the  above-mention’d 
Filberts  were)  did  afterwards  travel  ad  nltimos  Britannos . 

3*  JoJephus  tells  us.  That  the  Cedar  in  Judea  was  fir  If  planted 
there  by  Solomon  ,  who  doubtlefs  try'd  many  rare  Experiments  of 
this  nature  5  and  none  more  Kingly  then  that  of  Planting  to  Pojie- 
rity .  I  do  not  fpeak  of  thofe  which  grow  on  the  Mountains  of 
Libanus,  in  the  colder  and  Northern  tracts  of  Syria :  But,  as  I  am 
inform’d  by  a  curious  Traveller,  there  remaining  now  not  above 
twenty  four  of  thofe  (lately  Trees  in  all  thofe  goodly  Forefis,  where 
that  mighty  Prince  fet  fourfcore  thoufand  Hewers  at  work  for  the 
Materials  of  one  only  Temple  and  a  Palace,  tis  a  pregnant  Example 
what  Time  and  Negletf  will  bring  to  mine,  if  due  and  continual 
care  be  not  taken  to  propagate  Timber . 

4.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  we  find  the  whole  Species  of  Ibme 
Trees  fo  totally  loft  in  a  Countrey  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
fuch  planted  in  it :  Be  this  therefore  applied  to  Fir,  Pine,  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  with  us,fince  it  was  fo  long  ere  Rome  was  acquainted  with 
them,  or  indeed  with  any  of  the  Pitch  bearers. 

5.  We  had  our  fir  ft  Myrtils  out  of  Greece,  and  Cyprefs  from 
Creete ,  which  was  yet  ameer  flranger  in  Italy,  as  Pliny reports, 
and  moft  difficult  to  be  raifed  5  which  made  Cato  to  write  more 
concerning  the  culture  of  it  then  of  any  other  Tree  :  Notwith- 
Handing  we  have  in  this  Countrey  of  ours  no  left  then  three  torts, 
which  are  all  of  them  eafily  propagated,  and  profper  very  well  if 
they  are  rightly  ordered  5  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  omit  to  dii- 
clofe  one  fecret ,  as  well  to  confute  a  popular  Errour,  as  for  the 
InHrudlion  of  our  Gard’ners. 

6.  The  Tradition  is,  That  the  Cyprefs  (being  a  Symbol  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  they  fhould  fay  of  the  contrary)is  never  to  be  cut  for  fear  of 
hilling  it.  This  makes  them  to  impale  and  wind  them  about  like 
fo  many  Egyptian  Mummies  5  by  which  means  the  inward  parts 
of  the  Tree  being  heated, for  want  of  Air  and  R.efrefhment,it  never 
arrives  to  any  perfedlion ,  but  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and 
chargeable  to  maintain  ^  whereas  indeed  there  is  not  a  more  ton- 
file  and  governable  Plant  in  nature  .•  For  the  Cyprefs  may  be  cut  to 
the  very  Roots ,  and  yet  fpring  afrelh  1  And  this  we  find  was  the 
husbandry  in  the  Ijle  of  TEnaria,  where  they  us  d  to  fell  it  for  Copfe  1 
For  the  Cyprefs  being  rais’d  from  the  Nurfery  of  Seeds  fown  in  Sep¬ 
tember  ("or  rather  March J,  and  within  two  years  after  transplanted, 
fhould  at  two  years  Handing  more,  have  the  majier  Hem  oi  the 
middle  fhaft  cut  off  fome  hand-breadth  below  the  fummit,  the 
fides  and  (mailer  fprigs  fliorn  into  a  conique  or  pyr  ami  dal  form,  and 

fb  kept  clipp'd  from  April  to  September ,  as  oft  as  there  isoccalion  j, 
and  by  this  Regiment  they  will  grow  furnijlfd  to  the  foot ,  and  he¬ 
ft  2  come 
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come  the  mofr  beautiful'  Trees  in  the  world,  without  binding  or 
Stake  dill  remembring  to  abate  the  middle  dem,  and  to  bring  up 
the  collateral  branches  in  its  de^d  to  what  altitude  you  pleafe : 
Thus  likewife  may  you  form  them  into  Hedges  andTopiary  works, 
or  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  a  (hallow  furrow ,  and  plucking  up  the 
fupernumeraries  where  they  come  too  clofe  and  thick :  For  in  this 
work L  it  (hall  fuffice  to  leave  them  within  a  foot  of  each  other ,  and 
when  they  are  rifen  about  a  yard  in  height  (which  may  be  to  the 
half  of  your  Falifado')  cut  off  their  tops0  as  you  are  taught,  and 
keep  the  fides  clipp’d ,  that  they  alcend  but  by  degrees,  and  thicken 
at  the  bottome  as  they  climbe.  Thus  they  will  prefent  you  in 
half  a  dozen  or  eight  years  with  incomparable  hedges ,  preferable 
to  all  others  whatfoever,  becaufe  they  are  perpetually  green,  and 
able  to  refid  the  Winds  better  then  any  which  I  know,  the  Holly 
only  excepted,  which  indeed  has  no  peer. 

7.  When  I  fay  Winds ,  I  mean  their  fierced  gujis ,  not  their  cold: 
For  though  it  be  faid,  Brumafo  ilUfa  Cuprejfus0  and  that  indeed  no 
frofi  impeaches  them(for  they  grow  even  on  the  fnowy  tops  of  Idaf) 
yet  our  cruel  Eajiern  winds  do  fometimes  mortally  invade  them 
which  have  been  late  clipp’d ,  feldomethe  untouch  a,  or  that  were 
drejfed  in  the  Spring  only  :  The  effects  of  this  lad  March  and  April 
Winds,accompanied  with  cruel  Frods  and  cold  blaftsfor  the  (pace 
of  more  then  two  moneths  night  and  day,  did  not  amongd  neer  a 
thoufand  Cyprejfes (growing  in  my  Garden )  kill  above  three  or  foury 
which  for  being  very  late  cut  to  the  quic 4,  (that  is,  the  latter  end 
of  Odtober')  were  raw  of  their  wounds ,  took  cold,  and  gangreen’d 5 
fbme  few  others  which  were  a  little  fmitten  towards  the  topss 
might  have  efcaped  all  their  blemifhes,  had  my  Gardner  capp’d 
them  but  with  a  wifp  of  hay  or  Straw ,  as  in  my  abfence  I  command¬ 
ed.  As  for  the  froSt  of  the  pad  Winter  (then  which  I  believe  there 
was  never  known  a  more  cruel  and  deadly  piercing  fince  England 
had  a  name)  it  did  not  touch  a  Cyprefi  of  mine  till  it  joyn’d  forces 
with  that  dedrudive  Wind:  Therefore  for  caution ,  clip  not  your 
Cyprejfes  late  in  Autumn ,  and  cloath  them  againd  thefe  winds  $ 
for  the  frofts  they  only  difcolour  them,  but  l'eldome  or  never  hurt 
them,  as  by  long  experience  I  have  found. 

8.  If  you  affed  to  fee  your  Cyprejs  in  Standard ,  and  grow  wild 
(which  may  in  time  come  to  be  of  a  large  fubdance,  fit  for  the 
mod  immortal  of  limber  )  plant  of  the  Male  fort  5  it  is  a  Tree 
which  will  profper  wonderfully  j  and  where  the  ground  is  hots 
and  gravelly ,  though  he  be  nothing  fo  beautiful. 

9.  There  is  likewife  the  Tarentine  Cypreffo  much  celebrated  by 
Cato  :  I  do  not  mean  our  Savine  ,  (which  fome  erroneoufly  take 
for  it)  both  that ,  and  the  Milejian^ are  worthy  our  culture. 

10.  I  have  already  thew'd  how  this  Tree  is  to  be  rais’d  from  the 
feed?  but  there  was  another  Method  amongd  the  Ancients,  who 
(a-s*I  told  you)  were  wont  to  make  great  Plantations  of  them  for 
their  Timber  :  I  have  pradis’d  it  my  felf,  and  therefore  de- 
feribe  it. 

11.  If  you  receive  your  feed  in  the  NutsP  expofe  them  to  the 

Sun 
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Sun  till  they  gape,  or  neer  a  gentle  fire,  by  which  means’ the  feeds 
will  be  eafily  fhaken  out  3  for  if  you  have  them  open  before,  they 
do  not  yield  you  half  their  crop. 

About  the  beginning  of  April  (or  before  ,  if  the  weather  be 
flowery)  prepare  an  even  Bed,  which  being  made  of  fine  earthy 
clap  down  with  your  Spade  ,  as  Gardners  do  for  Furfelain-fecd  : 

(of  old  they  roll’d  it  with  fome  Stone  or  Cylinder )  Upon  this  ftrew 
your  feeds  pretty  thick  5  then  fieft  over  them  fome  more  mould  for 
almoft:  an  inch  in  height :  keep  them  duly  watered  after  Sun-fet, 
unlefs  the  feafon  do  it  for  you  5  and  after  onoyears* growth  (for 
they  will  bean  inch  high  in  little  more  then  a  Moneth)  you  may 
tranfllant  them  where  you  pleafe. 

12.  What  the  Z)fes  of  this  Timber  are  ,  for  Chells  and  other 
Vtenfils  5  as  heretofore  for fupporters  of  Vines ,  Foies ,  Rails ,  and 
Flanks 3  (refitting  the  Worm ,  Moth ,  and  all  putrefaction  to  eter¬ 
nity)  the  Venetians  fufficiently  underftand ,  who  do  every  twenty 
year,  and  oftner  (the  Romans  every  thirteen)  makepa  confidera- 
ble  Revenue  of  it  out  of  Candy  :  And  certainly  a  very  gainful 
commodity  it  was,  when  the  Fell  of  a  Cyprefetum  was  heretofore  re¬ 
puted  a  good  Daughters  Portion,  and  the  Plantation  it  felf  call’d 
Dotem  fili£. 

13.  The  Timber  of  this  wood  was  of  infinite  efteem  with  the 
Ancients  :  That  lafting  Bridge  built  ovCr  the  Euphrates  by  Semi - 
ramjs  was  made  of  this  wood  5  and  it  is  reported,  Plato  chofe  it 
to  write  his  Laws  in  before  Brafi  it  felf,  for  the  diuturnity  of  the 
matter:  It  is  certain,  that  it  never  rifts,  or  cleaves,  but  with  great 
violence  ?  and  the  bitternefi of  its  juice  preferves  it  from  all  worms , 
and  putrifaftion.  To  this  day  thofe  of  Creet ,  and  Malta  make 
ufe  of  it  for  their  buildings  5  becaufe  they  have  it  in  plenty,  and 
there  is  nothing  out-lafts  it :  Finally,  (not  to  forget  even  the  very 
chips  of  this  precious  wood,  which  gives  that  flavour  to  Mufca- 
dines  and  other  rich  Wines)  I  commend  it  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Air ,  as  fending  forth  moftfweet,  and  aromatic/^exn lflions, 
when  ever  it  is  either  clipp'd,  ox  handled  :  But, 

Quid  tibi  odor  at  0  refer  am fudantia  ligno , 
if  I  forget 

The  Cedar  ?  which  grows  in  all  extreams:  In  the  moift  Barbados m7  1 

the  hot  Bermudas,  the  cold  New  England ,  even  where  the  Snow  Cedar. 
lyes  (as  I  am  afl'ur’d)  almoft  half  the  year.*  Why  then  it  Ihould 
not  thrive  in  Old  England ,  I  conceive  is  from  our  want  of  indn- 
jlry  :  It  grows  in  the  Bogs  of  America,  and  in  the  Mountains  of 
Ajia :  It  leems  there  is  no  place  affrights  it  5  and  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  rais’d  it  of  the  feeds,  which  I  fet  like  the  Bay-berries  5  and  we  2< 
might  have  of  the  very  beU  kind  in  the  World  from  the  Summer 
Ifands ,  though  now  almoft  utterly  exhaufted  there  alfo,  and  lo 
the  moft  incomparable  of  that  facred  wood  like  to  be  quite  de- 
Jirofd  by  our  Negligence,  which  is  by  nature  almoft  eternal : 

3.  Thus  Ireadethat  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Vtica  there  was 
found  Timber  of  neer  two  thoufand  years  old  5  and  in  Sagnnti  of 
Spain  a  beam  in  a  certain  Oratory  confecrated  to  Diana,  which  had 

been 
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been  brought  from  Z  ant  200  years  before  the  deftrudion  of  Troy  : 

4.  The  Sittim  mention’d  in  holy  Writ  is  believ’d  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  Cedar  ,  of  which  the  moft  precious  Vtenfils  were  form’d  , 
fo  that  when  they  faid  a  thing  was  cedro  digna ,  the  meaning  was, 
worthy  of  eternity. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

% 

Of  the  Cork,  Alaternus,  Phillyrea,  Granad, 
Myrtil,  Jafmine,  &c. 


Cork. 

2. 


Alaternus . 


Phillyrea. 


1.  f"pfHe  CorhfSuber ]  grows  in  the  coldeSf  parts  of  Bifcany ,and  in 

X  the  North  of  New  England  :  Why  {hould  we  defpair  ?  That 
the  great  Ilex  thrives  well  enough,  his  Majeflies  Privy-gardens  at 
White-hall  would  once  have  (hew’d,  where  ftood  a  goodly  Tree , 
of  more  then  fourfcore  years  old  ,  though  there  be  now  but  an 
Impe  of  it  remaining.  I  wonder  Carolus  Stephanus ,  and  Benedittus 
CurfiHs  fhould  write  fo  confidently  there  were  no  Cork-trees  in 
Italy ,  where  I  my  felf  have  travell’d  through  vafi  Woods  of  them 
about  Pifa ,  and  Aquin  ,  and  in  divers  other  places  between 
Rome  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  :  That  there  were  none  in 
France  indeed  Pl/ny  is  exprefs,  Nat.  Hi  SI.  1.  16.  c.  8. 

3.  I  {hall  not  need  rehearfe  the  Vfes  of  the  Barh^  of  this  Tree ,  it 
is  fo  well  known  5  the  limber  is  elfe  inconfiderable. 

1.  The  Alaternus,  which  we  have  lately  receiv’d  from  the  hot- 
teft  parts  of  Languedoc  (and  that  is  equal  with  the  heat  of  almoft 
any  Country  in  Europe )  thrives  with  us  in  England ,  as  if  it  were  an 
Indigene  and  Natural. 

2.  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  the  firft  who  brought  it  into 
Vfe  and  reputation  in  this  Kingdom  for  the  moft  beautiful,  and 
ufeful  of  Hedges ,  and  Verdure  in  the  world  ( the  fwiftnef  of  the 
growth  confider’d)  and  propagated  it  from  Cornwall  even  to  Cum¬ 
berland  :  The  feed  grows  ripe  with  us  in  Auguji  ^  and  the  hony- 
breathing  Blojfomes  afford  an  early  and  marvellous  relief  to 
the  Bees. 

1.  All  the  Phillyrea  s  are  yet  more  hardy  $  which  makes  me 
wonder  to  find  the  AnguSlifolia  planted  in  Cafes,  and  fo  charily 
fet  into  the ftoves ,  amongft  the  Oranges  and  Lemmons  }  when  by 
long  experience  I  have  found  it  equal  our  Holly  in  fuffering  the  ex- 
treameft  rigours  of  our  cruelleft  E rolls  ,  and  Winds  ,  whicji  is 
doubtlefs  (of  all  our  Englijh  Trees)  the  moft  infenfible  and  ftoi\t. 

2.  They  are  (  both  Alaternus  and  this  )  raifed  of  the  fekds 
(though  thofeof  the  Phillyrea  will  be  long  under  ground)  and  be¬ 
ing  tranfplanted  for  Efialier  hedges,  or  Standards ,  are  to  be  go¬ 
vern’d  by  the  J bears ,  as  oft  as  there  is  occafion  :  The  Alaternus 
will  be  up  in  one  Moneth  after  it  is  fown  :  Plant  it  out  at  two  years 
growth,  and  clip  it  after  rain  in  the  firing,  before  it  grows  fticky, 

and 
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and  whiles  the  fhoots  are  tender  $  thus  will  it  form  an  hedge 
(though  planted  but  in  fmglerows  and  at  two  foot  diftance)  of  a 
yard  inthicknefs,  twenty  foot  high  (if  you  defire  it)  and  furnilh’d 
to  the  bottom  :  But  for  an  hedge  of  this  altitude,,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  friendlhip  of  fome  Wall,  or  a  Frame  of  lufty  poles,  to 
fecure  againft  the  Winds  one  of  the  mod  delicious  objeftsin  na¬ 
ture  :  But  if  we  could  have  (lore  of  the  Phillyrca folio  leviter  fer- 
rato  (of  which  I  have  rais’d  fome  very  fine  Plants  from  the  feeds) 
we  might  fear  no  weather ,  and  the  verdure  is  incomparable.* 

1.  The  culture  of  the  Granade  does  little  differ  from  that  Granadh 
of  the  Alaternus ,  of  which  we  might  raife  confiderable  hedges 
on  all  our  Southern  Afpe&s  .•  They  have  fupported  this  laft  mod 
unmerciful  Winter  without  any  artifice  5  and  if  they  yield  us  their 
flowers  for  our  pains  of  well  pruning  (for  they  muff:  diligently  be 
purged  of  their  wood)  it  is  a  glorious  recompence :  I  plant  them 
in  my  Hedge-rows  even  amongft  the  Quick. 

1.  Ti  e  vulgar  Italian  wild  Myrtil  (though  not  indeed  the  mod  Mjrtih 
flagrant )  grows  high,  and  fupports  all  weathers.  I  know  of  one 

neer jifty  years  old,  which  has  been  continually  expos'd  5  unlels 
it  be,  that  in  fome  exceeding  Jharp  feafons  a  little  jlraw  has  been 
thrown  upon  it  5  and  where  they  are  fmitten ,  being  cut  down 
neer  the  ground,  they  put  forth  and  recover  again ,  which  many 
times  they  do  not  in  Pots ,  and  Cafes ,  where  the  roots  are  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  perilh  with  mouldinefl.  The  ffielter  of  a  few  Mats, 
and  straw,  lecur’d  very  great  Trees  (both  leaf  and  colour  in  per¬ 
fection)  this  laft  Winter  aifo,  which  were  planted  abroad  ,  whiles 
thole  that  were  carried  into  the  Conferve  were  mod  of  them  loft. 

Myrtils  may  be  rais’d  of  feeds,  but  with  great  caution  >  and  they 
feldom  prove  hardy,  nor  is  it  worth  the  time  being  fo  abundantly 
encreafed  of  Layers  :  But, 

2.  I  produce  not  thefe  particulars,  and  other  amcena  vireta  al¬ 
ready  mention’d,  as  fignifying  any  thing  to  Timber,  the  main  de- 
fign  of  this  Treatife  (though  I  reade  of  fome  fo  tall,  as  to  make 
raake  Spear  fl?afts  )  but  to  exemplifie  in  what  may  be  farther- 
added  to  Ornament  and  Pleafure  by  a  cheap,  and  moft  agreeable 
induflry. 

The  common  white  and  yellow  'jafmine  would  flower  plenti-  Jfmlne. 
fully  in  our  Woods,  and  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Periclimena  ^ 

(how  it  is  propagated  by  fubmerfion,ov  layer /, every  Gard’ner  skills') 
and  if  it  were  as  much  imploy’d  for  Nofe-gays ,  &c.  with  us,  as  it  is 
in  France  and  Italy ,  they  might  make  money  enough  of  the  Flow¬ 
ers  :  Oneforry  tree  in  Paris,  where  they  abound,  has  been  worth 
to  a  poor  woman  neer  twenty  (hillings  in  a  year. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Acacia,  Arbutus,  Bays,  Box,  Yew,  Holly, 
Juniper,  and  Laurel-trees. 

I;  /  I  'He  French  have  lately  brought  in  the  Virginian  Acacia , 
which  exceedingly  adorns  their  Walks  :  The  T ree  is  har¬ 
dy  again  ft  all  the  invafions  of  our  (harped  feafons,  but  our  high 
winds  y  which  by  reafon  of  its  brittle  nature  it  does  not  fo  well  re¬ 
fill  5  and  the  Roots  (which  infmuate  and  run  like  liquorize  under 
ground)  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  foil,  and  therefore  haply  not  (b 
commendable  in  our  Gardens ,  as  they  would  be  agreeable  for  va¬ 
riety  of  Walks  and  fhade  :  They  thrive  well  in  his  Majesties  new 
Plantation  in  St.  James's  Park. 

I.  But  why  do  we  thus  negled  the  Arbutus ,  and  make  that 
fuch  a  rarity ,  which  grows  fo  common,  and  fo  naturally  in  Ire¬ 
land?  It  is  indeed  with  fome  difficulty  rais’d  from  the  feeds ,  but 
it  may  be  propagated  from  the  Layers ,  grows  to  a  goodly  Tree , 
and  is  patient  of  our  levered:  weather. 

i.  Bays  are  encreas’d  both  of  their  Suckers ,  and  Seeds,  which 
fhould  be  dropping-ripe  ere  gather’d  :  Pliny  has  a  particular  pro - 
cefi  for  the  ordering  of  the  feeds ,  and  it  is  not  to  be  rejected : 
Which  is,  the  gathering  the  Berries  dry,  in  January ,  and  fpreading 
them  till  their  lweat  be  over  j  then  he  puts  them  in  dung  and  lows 
them  :  As  for  the  deeping  in  wine ,  water  does  altogether  as  well : 
others  wadi  the  feeds  from  their  mucilage ,  by  breaking  and  brui- 
fing  the  glutinous  Berries  5  then  fow  them  in  March  by  fcores  in  a 
heap  5  and  indeed  fo  they  will  come  up  in  duffers,  but  nothing 
fo  well,  nor  fit  for  tranjplantation ,  as  where  they  are  interrd  with 
a  competent  fcattering  ,  fo  as  you  would  furrow  Peafe  :  Both  this 
way  ,  and  by  fetting  them  apart  (  which  I  mod  commend  )  I 
have  rais’d  multitudes,  and  that  in  the  berries  without  any  far¬ 
ther  preparation  5  only  for  the  fil'd  two  years  they  would  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  piercing  winds  which  frequently  dedroy  them  5 
and  yet  the  fcorching  of  their  tender  leaves  ought  not  make  you 
defpair,  for  many  of  them  will  recover  beyond  expe&ation. 

3.  This  aromatic  Tree  greatly  loves  the  fhade ,  yet  thrives 
bed  in  our  hotted  Gravel ,  having  once  pafs’d  thole  fird  difficul¬ 
ties  :  Age  and  Culture  about  the  roots  wonderfully  augment  its 
growth  5  fo  as  I  have  fee n  Trees  neer  thirty  foot  high  of  them  5 
and  almod  two  foot  diameter.  They  are  fit  alfoboth  for  Arbour 
and  Pahfade-work ,  fo  the  Gard'ner  underdand  when  to  prune,  and 
keep  it  from  growing  too  woody . 

1.  The  Box  which  we  begin  to profcribe  our  Gardens ,  fhould 
not  yet  be  bamfh’d  from  our  care  5  becaufe  the  excellency  of  the 
wood  does  commute  for  the  unagreeablenefs  of  its  fmell :  there¬ 
fore,  let  us  furnilh  our  cold,  and  barren  Hills ,  and  declivities 
with  this  uferul  shrub  :  It  will  increale  abundantly  of  Jlips  fetii\ 
March.  2.  The 
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2.  The  Turner,  Ingraver ,  Mathematical-Injirument ,  £<?;//&  and 
rife-makers  give  great  prizes  for  it  by  weighty  as  well  as  meafure  5 
and  by  th ejeafoning,  and  divers  manner  of  cutting ,  vigorous  inf¬ 
lations,  politure  and  grinding ,  the  Roots  of  this  Tree  (as  of  even 
our  common,  and  negle&ed  Thorne )  do  furnifh  the  Inlayer  and 
Cabinet-makers  with  pieces  rarely  undulated ,  and  full  of  variety, 

3.  The  Chymicaloy\o£  this  wood  has  done  the  feats  of  the  beft 
Guajacum  (though  in  greater  quantity)  for  the  cure  of  Venereal 
difeafes,  as  one  of  the  moft  expert  Phyfrtians  in  Europe  has  confefs’d. 

1.  Since  the  ufe  of  Bows  is  laid  afide  amongft  us,  thepropaga-  Eugh* 
tion  of  the  Eugh-tree  is  likewife  quite  forborn  5  but  the  negledt  of 

it  is  to'be  deplor’d }  feeing  that(befides  the  rarity  of  it  in  Italy, 
and  E ranee ,  where  but  little  of  it  grows)  the  barreneft  grounds, 
and  coldeft  of  our  mountains  (for 

- Aquilonem  &  frigora  taxi)  might  be  profitably 

replenifh’d  with  them :  I  fay,  profitably,  for,  befides  the  ufe  of 
the  wood  for  Bows 

- Ttyreostaxi  torquentur  in  arcus.  The  foremen- 

tion’d  ArtiUs  in  Box  moft  gladly  imployit :  And  for  the  cogs  o£ 

MiUs ,  Polls  to  be  fet  in  moift  grounds,  and  everlafting  Axle-trees , 
there  is  none  to  be  compar’d  with  it,  likewife  for  the  bodies  of 
Lutes ,  Theorbos ,  &c.  yea,  and  for  Tankards  to  drink  out  of, 
whatever  Pliny  report  of  its  frjade,  and  fatal  fruit  in  Spain ,  France 
and  Arcadia. 

2.  The,  toxic  quality  was  certainly  in  the  liquor  which  thofe 
good  Fellows  tippl’d  out  of  thole  bottles ,  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
wood  5  which  yet  he  affirms  is  cur’d-  of  that  Vetienous  quality  by 
driving  a  brazen  wedge  into  the  body  of  it  :  This  I  have  never 
tri’d,  but  that  of  the  frjade  and  fruit  I  have  frequently,  without 
any  deadly,  or  noxious  effe&s  :  fo  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  Tree 
which  Sejlius  calls  Smilax ,  and  our  Hiliorian  thinks  to  be  our 
Eugh,  was  feme  other  Hood. 

3.  This  Tree  is  eafily  produc’d  of  the  feeds,  wafh*d  and  cleans’d 
from  their  mucilage  5  and  burried  in  the  ground  like  Haws  $  It 
will  commonly  be  the  fecond  Winter  ere  they  peep,  and  then 
they  rife  with  their  caps  on  their  heads  :  Being  three  years  old  you 
may  tranjplant  them  ,  and  form  them  into  Standards  ,  Knobs , 

Walks ,  Hedges,  &c.  in  all  which  works  they  fucceed  marvellous 
well,  and  are  worth  our  patience  for  their  perennial  verdure,  and 
durablenefr. 

4.  He  that  in  Winter  fhould  behold  feme  of  our  higheft  Hills  in 
Surrey  clad  with  whole  Woods  of  thefe  two  laft  fort  of  Trees ,  for 
divers  Miles  in  circuit,  (as  in  thofe  delicious  Groves  of  them,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Honourable  my  noble  friend  Sir  Adam  Brown  of 
Bech-wo)  th-Caftle,  from  Box-hill,  and  neer  our  famous  Mole  or 
Swallow  )  might  without  the  lead  violence  to  his  Imagination,  eafi¬ 
ly  p;  infiehimfelf  tranfported  into  feme  new  or  enchanted  Coun¬ 
try  ^  for,  if  in  any  frpot  of  England, 

Hie  ver  perpetuum,  atque  ahenis  menfibw  <efias. 
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Holly . 


-  * - Tis  here  *  _ 

Eternal  Springy  and  Summer  all  the  year. 

1.  But,  above  all  the  natural  Greens  which  inrich  our  home- 
born  ftore,  there  is  none  certainly  to  be  compar’d  to  the  Holly  5 
infomuch  as  I  have  often  wonder’d  at  our  Curiofity  after  forreign 
Plants,  and  expenfive  difficulties,  to  the  negled  of  the  culture  of 
this  vulgar ,  but  incomparable  Tree  5  whether  we  will  propagate  it 
for  Z)fe ,  and  Defence  ^  or  {ox fight  and  ornament. 

2.  Is  there  under  heaven  a  more  glorious  and  refrdhing  object 
of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  Hedge  of  one  hundred  and  fixty 
foot  in  length,  feven  foot  high ,  and  five  in  diameter,  which  I  can 
ftiew  in  my  poor  Gardens  at  any  time  of  the  year,  glitt’ring  with 
its  arm  d  and  vernifh’d  leaves  ?  the  taller  Standards  at  orderly 
diftances  blufhing  with  their  natural  Cor  all :  It  mocks  at  the  ru- 
deft  a  (faults  of  the  W eather,  Beafis,  or  Hedge-breaker, 

Et  ilium  nemo  impunb  lacejjit. 

3*  I  have  already  fhew’d  how  it  is  to  be  rais’d  of  the  Berries, 
when  they  are  ready  to  drop  :  Remove  them  alfb  after  three  or 
four  years  5  but  if  you  plant  the  Sets  (which  is  likewife  a  com¬ 
mendable  way  ,  and  the  Woods  will  furnifh  enough  )  place  ’em 
Northwards,  as  they  do  Quick.  Of  this  might  there  fueling  Tales 
and  Enclofures  be  made  (fuch  as  the  Right  Honourable  my  Lord 
Dacres,{ omewhere  in  Suffex,  has  a  Park .  almoft  environ’d  with, 
able  to  keep  in  any  Game,  as  I  am  credibly  inform’d)  and  cut  into 
fquare  Hedges ,  it  becomes  impenetrable,  and  will  thrive  in  hottejl 
as  well  as  the  coldefi  places.  At  Dengenefie  in  Kent  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  amongft  the  very  beach,  and  pibbles  :  And  this  rare  Hedge, 
the  boaft  of  my  Villa,  was  planted  upon  a  burning  gravel,  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  meridian  Sun. 

4.  True  it  is,  that  time  muft  bring  this  Tree  to  perfection  }  it 
doesfb  to  all  things  elfe,  &  poferitati  pangimus.  But  what  if  a 
little  culture  about  the  Roots  (not  dunging ,  which  it  abhorres) 
ajjd  frec]uent  ftirring  of  the  mould  doubles  its  growth?  We  ftay 

Jeven years  for  a  tolerable  Quick,,  it  is  worth  ftaying  it  thrice  for 
this,  which  has  no  Competitor. 

5.  And  yet  there  is  an  expedient  to  effect  it  more  infenfiblv,  by 
planting  it  with  the  Quick:.  Let  every  fift  or  fxt  be  an  Holly-Jet, 
they  will  grow  up  infallibly  with  your  Quicks  and  as  they  begin 
tofpread,  make  way  for  them,  by  extirpating  the  White-thorn , 
till  they  quite  domineer  :  Thus  was  my  Hedge  firft  planted ,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  interruption  ro  .the  Fence,  by  a  moft  pleafant  Meta- 
morphofs.  But  there  is  alfo  another,  not  lefs  applauded,  by  lay¬ 
ing  along  of  well  rooted  Sets  (a  yard  or  more  in  length)  and 
1  tripping  off  the  leaves  and  branches  :  thefe  cover’d  with  a  com¬ 
petent  depth  of  earth  will  fend  forth  innumerable  Suckgrs  which 
will  fuddenly  advance  irxo  an  Hedge. 
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6.  The  Timber  of  the  Holly  is  for  all  fturdy  ufes  5  the  Mill- 
Wright ,  Turner  and  Engraver  prefer  it  to  any  other  :  It  makes  the 
bed  handles ,  and  flocks  for  Tools  ,  and  of  the  Earl ^  is  compos’d  our 
Bird-lime . 

1.  Of  Juniper  we  have  two  forts0  whereof  one  is  much  taller.  Juniper, 
and  more  fit  for  Improvement :  The  wood  is  yellow ,  and  fweet  as 
Cedar ,  whereof  it  is  accounted  a  dwarfifi)  fort. 

2.  I  have  rais’d  them  abundantly  of  their  feeds  ,  which  in  two 
moneths  will  peep,  and  being  govern’d  like  the  Cyprejjc ,  apt  for 
all  the  employments  of  that  beautiful  Tree :  The  difereet  loofen- 
ing  of  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  alfo  makes  it  ftrangely  to  prevent 
your  expe&ations  by  fuddenly  fpreading  into  a  bufij  fit  fora  thou- 
fand  pretty  Employments  5  for  coming  to  be  much  unlike  that 
which  grows  wild ,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  treading  and  cropping  of 
Cattle  3  &c.  it  may  be  form’d  into  mod  beautiful  and  ufeful 
Hedges  :  My  Brother  having  cut  out  of  one  onely  Tree  an  Arbour 
capable  for  three  to  fit  in  :  It  was  at  my  lad  meafuring  feven  foot 
fquare,  and  eleven  in  height  and  would  certainly  have  been  of 
a  much  greater  altitude  and  farther  fpreading,  were  it  not  conti¬ 
nually  kept fidorn  :  But  what  is  mod  confiderable  is  the  little  time 
fince  it  was  planted ,  being  yet  hardly  ten  years0  and  then  it  was 
brought  out  of  the  Common  a  (lender  Bufi  of  about  two  foot  highi 
But  I  have  experimented  a  proportionable  improvement  in  my 
own  Garden ,  where  I  do  mingle  them  with  Cyprejfe ,  and  they  per- 
fedly  become  their  ftations. 

3.  The  Berries  afford  (befides  a  tolerable  Pepper )  one  of  the 
mod  univerfal  Remedies  in  the  world  to  our  crazy  Forefer  5  and 
the  Coals,  which  are  made  of  the  Wood ,  endure  the  longed  of 
any  :  If  it  arrive  to  full  growth  it  is  Timber  for  many  curious 
works }  the  very  Chips  render  a  wholefom  perfume  within  doors, 
as  well  as  the  dufty  blojfoms  in  Spring  without. 

1.  But  to  Crown  all,  I  will  conclude  with  the  Laurell ,  which  Laurel, 
by  the  Vfe  we  commonly  put  it  to,  feems  as  if  it  had  been  only 
deftin’d  for  Hedges ,  and  to  cover  bare  Walls  5  whereas,  being 
planted  upright ,  and  kept  to  the  Standard ,  by  cutting  away  the 
collateral  Branches ,  and  maintaining  one Jiem0  it  will  rife  to  a  ve¬ 
ry  confiderable  Tree  5  and  (for  the  firft  twenty  years)  refem- 
bling  the  mod  beautiful  headed  Orange  in  fbape  and  % xerdure^  ar¬ 
rive  in  time  to  emulate  even  fome  of  our  lufty  Timber-trees  5  fo 

as  I  dare  pronounce  the  Laurel  to  be  one  of  the  mod  proper  and 
ornamental  Trees  for  Walks  and  Avenues  of  any  growing. 

2.  Pity  it  is  they  are  fo  abus’d  in  the  Hedges ,  where  the  lower 
Branches  growing  Jiickie  and  dry ,  by  realon  of  their  frequent 
and  unfeafonable  cutting  (with  the  genius  of  the  Tree,  which  is 
to  fpend  much  in  wood)  they  never  fucceed  after  the  firft  fix  or 
feven  years  5  but  are  to  be  new  planted  again,  or  abated  to  the 
very  Roots  for  a  frefh 

3.  But  would  you  yet  improve  the  Standard  which  I  celebrate, 
to  greater  and  more  fpeedy  exaltation  ?  bud  your  Laurel  on  the 
Blacl^Chcrry-Jiock.  to  what  height  you  pleafe  j  if  at  lead  the  re- 

L  2  port 
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port  be  true,  which  I  had  from  an  ocular  teftimony,  and  am  now 
making  an  cffay  of,  becaufe  I  am  more  then  fomewhat  doubtful 
of  fhch  Jllyances ,  though  fomething  like  it  in  Palladia  fpeaksit 
not  fo  impoffible  5 

Infer  it  nr  lauroCerafus ,  partufy  coaBo 
Tingit  adoptivus  virginis  ora  pudor. 

4.  They  are  rais’d  of  the  seeds  or  Berries  with  extraordinary 
facility,  or  propagated  by  Layers  and  Sittings  where-ever  there  is 
(hade  and  moifture.  I  have  finifh’d  now  my  Planting  :  A  word 
or  two  concerning  their  Prefervation  ,  and  the  Cure  of  their  In¬ 
firmities. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Infirmities  of  Trees. 


Infirmities 


He  Difeafes  of  Trees  are  various,  affeding  the  feveral  parts  : 
Theie  invade  the  Roots ,  Weeds ,  Suckers ,  Fern ,  Wet ,  Mice , 


and  Moles. 

1.  Weeds  are  to  be  diligently  pull’d  up  by  hand  alter  Ram, 
whiles  your  Seedlings  aje  very  young,  and  till  they  come  to  be 
able  to  kill  them  with  j, lade  and  over-dripping :  And  then  are  you 
for  the  obffinate  to  ule  the  Harp ,  I  or ko  and  Spade ,  to  extirpate  Dog - 
grafi,  Bear-bind^  See. 

2  .  Suckers  fhall  be  duly  eradicated ,  and  with  a  (harp  jpade 
dexteroufly  (eparated  from  the  Mother-root s,  and  Tranfplanted 
inconvenient  places  for  propagation,  as  th  eSeaJon  requires. 

3.  Fern  is  beft  deftroy’d  by  fir  iking  off  the  Tops,  as  Tar quin 
did  the  heads  of  the  Poppies  :  This  done  with  a  good  wand  or 
cudgel,  at  the  decreaje  in  the  Spring ,  and  now  and  then  in  Summer , 
kills  it  in  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  vulgar  way  of  Mowing,  or 
burning ,  which  rather  encreales  then  diminifhes  it. 

4.  Over-much  Wet  is  to  be  drain’d  by  Trenches ,  where  it  infeds 
the  Roots  of  fuch  kinds  as  require  drier  ground  :  But  if  a  drip  do 
fret  into  the  body  of  a  Tree  by  the  head,  (which  will  certainly  de¬ 
cay  it)  cutting  firft  the  place  fmooth,  fiop  and  cover  it  with  loam 
and  hay  till  a  new  bark L  fucceed. 

Thefe  infeft  the  Bark  5  Bark-bound,  Teredo,  or  Worm,  Conys , 


Mofi,  Ivy,  8cc. 

5. The  Barkbound  are  to  be  releafed  by  drawing  your  knfe  nnd- 
deep  from  the  Root ,  as  far  as  you  can  conveniently  ^  and  if  the 
gaping  be  much,  filling  the  rift  with  a  little  Cow-dung }  do  this 
on  each  fide,  and  at  Spring,  February  or  March  j  alio  cutting  off 
fome  branches  is  profitable  5  elpecially  fuch  as  are  blalted  or  light - 
777//g-ftruck. 
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6.  The  Teredo i  Cojfy  and  other  WorntSy  lying  between  the  Body 
and  the  Bark. ,  poyfon  that  paffage  to  the  great  prejudice  of  fome 
Trees  $  but  the  holes  being  once  found,  they  are  to  be  taken  out 
with  a  light  Incifton. 

7.  Conies  and  Hares  by  barking  the  Trees  in  hard  Winters  fpoil 
very  many  tender  Plantations :  Next  to  the  utter  deftroying  them 
there  is  nothing  better  then  to  anoint  that  part?  which  is  within 
their  reach  with  Jlercua  humanum ,  tempered  with  a  little  Water  or 
Urine ,  and  lightly  brufied  on  5  this  renew’d  after  every  great  Rain . 

8.  Mof  is  to  be  rubb’d  and  ferap’d  off  with  fome  fit  inftrument, 
of  Woody  which  may  not  excorticate  the  Tree,  or  with  a  piece  of 
Hair-cloth  after  a  fobbing  Rain :  But  the  moil:  infallible  Art  of 
Emulation  is  taking  away  the  caufey  which  is  fuperfluous  moifture 
in  ctayie  and  fpewing  grounds. 

9.  Ivy  is  deftroy  cl  by  digging  up  the  RootSy  and  loofning  its 
hold  :  MifsletOy  and  other  Excrefcences  to  be  cut  and  broken  off. 

10.  The  Bodies  of  Trees  are  vifited  with  C anker ,  Hollownefsy 
HornetSy  Earwigs ,  Snails ,8tc. 

1 1 .  Cankers  (caufed  by  fome  ftroak  or  galling )  are  to  be  cut  out 
to  the  quicks  the  fears  emplaijlred  with  Tar  mingled  with  Oily  and 
over  that  a  thin  fpreading  of  loam  ^or  elfe  with  clay  and  Horf-dungj 
or  by  laying  Wood-ajhefy  Hetties ,  or  Fern  to  the  roots, &c. 

12.  Hollownef  is  contracted  when  by  reafon  of  the  ignorant  or 
carelefs  lopping  of  a  Tree  the  wet  is  fuffer*d  to  fall  perpendicularly 
upon  a  part,  efpecially  the  Head :  In  this  cafe  if  there  be  fufficient 
found  wood  cut  it  to  the  quick  and  clofe  to  the  body,  and  cap  the 
hollow  part  with  a  Tarpaulin3  or  fill  it  witffgood  ftiff  loam  and  fine 
hay  mingled.  This  is  one  of  the  worft  of  Evils0  and  to  which 
the  Elm  is  mod  obnoxious. 

13.  Hornets  and  Wa$Sy  &c.  by  breeding  in  the  hollownefs  of 
Trees  infeft  them,  and  are  therefore  to  be  deftroy’d  by  flopping 
up  their  entrances  with  Tar  and  Goof  dungy  or  by  conveying  the 
fumes  of  brimjlone  into  their  Cells. 

14.  Earwigs  and  Snails  do  feldome  infeft  ForeJl-trees3  but  thofe 
which  are  Fruit-bearers ,  and  are  deftroy’d  by  enticing  them  into 
fweet  waters,  and  by  picking  the  Snails  off  betimes  in  the  Morn- 
ingy  and  rainy  Evenings.  Laftly, 

Branchesy  Budsy  and  Leaves  extreamly  fuffer  from  the  Blalfsy 
JaundieSy  and  Caterpillar j.  Rooky 

15.  The  blajled  parts  of  Trees  are  to  be  cut  away  to  the  quick 5 
and  to  prevent  it,  fmoak  them  in  fufpicious  weather ,  by  burning 
moiji  Jlraw  with  the  windy  or  rather  the  dry  and  fuperfluous  cut¬ 
tings  of  Arromatick  plants,  fuch  as  RoJemary3  Lavender ,  Juniper , 
BaySy  8cc. 

Micey  Molesy  and  Fifmires  caufe  the  Jaundies  in  Trees ,  known  by 
the  difcolour  of  the  Leaves  and  Buds. 

1 6.  The  Moles  may  be  taken  in  Tarsi',  and  kiH’d,as  every  Wood¬ 
man  knows :  It  is  certain  that  they  are  driven  from  their  haunts 
by  Garlick  for  a  time,  and  other  heady  lmelis  buried  in  their 
paffages. 

17.  Mice 
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1 7.  Mice  with  Traps,  or  by  finking  Tome  Veffel  almoft  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  the  Veffel  half  full  of  Water,  upon 
which  let  there  be  ftrew*d  fome  huls  or  chaff  of  Oates  $  alfo  with 
Bane. 

18.  Deftroy  Vifmires  with  fcalding  water,  and  difturbing  their 
hills. 

19.  Caterpillars ,  by  cutting  off  their  webs  from  the  twigs  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  February ,  and  burning  them  5  the  fooner  the  bet¬ 
ter  :  If  they  be  already  hatched  walh  them  off,  or  choak  and  dry 
them  with  fin  oak. 

2 c.  Rooks  do  in  time,by  pinching  off  the  buds  and  tops  of  Trees 
for  their  Nejis,  caufe  many  Trees  and  Groves  to  decay. 

Thefe  (amongft  many  others)are  the  Infirmities  to  which  Forejl - 
Trees  are  fubjed  whilft  they  are  handings  and  when  they  are 
fell'd  ,  to  the  Worm  5  efpecially  if  cut  before  the  Sap  be  perfectly 
at  reft  .•  But  to  prevent  or  cure  jit  in  the  Timber ,  I  recommend  this 
Secret  as  the  moff  approv’d. 

21.  Let  common  yellow  Sulphur  be  put  into  a  cucurbit-glafs, 
upon  which  pour  fo  much  of  the  ftrongefi:  Aquafortis  as  may  cover 
it  three  fingers  deep  :  Difiil  this  to  drynefs,  which  is  done  by  two 
or  three  Rectifications  :  Let  the  Sulphur  remaining  in  the  bottom 
("being  of  a  blackiih  or  fad  red  colour )  be  laid  on  a  Marble,  or  put 
into  a  Glafs,  where  it  will  eafily  diflolve  into  Oil :  With  this  anoint 
what  is  either  infeCted  or  to  be  prefer ved  of  Timber.  It  is  a  great 
and  excellent  Arcanum  for  tinging  the  Wood  with  no  unpleafant 
colour,  by  no  Art  to  be  wafhed  out  5  and  fuch  a  prefervative  of  all 
manner  of  Woods,  nay  of  many  other  things  $  as  Ropes,  Cables, 
Fijhing-nets ,  Mafis  of  Ships, <&c.  that  it  defends  them  from  putrefa¬ 
ction,  either  in  Waters,  under  or  above  the  earth,  in  the  Snow, Ice, 
Air,  Winter  or  Summer ,8tc. 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  the  procefs  of  the  Aquafortis  5 
It  fhall  be  fufficient  to  let  you  know.  That  our  common 
C operas  makes  this  Aquafortis  well  enough  for  our  pur- 
pofe ,  being  drawn  over  by  a  Retort  :  And  for  Sulphur  the 
if  and  of  S'Chrijtophers  yields  enough  (which  hardly  needs  any 
Refining )  to  furnilh  the  whole  world." This  Secret  (for  the  Curious) 
I  thought  fit  not  to  omit  5  though  a  more  compendious  three 
or  four  anointings  with  Unfeed  Oil,  has  prov’d  very  effectual :  It 
was  experimented  in  a  Wall-nut  Table,  where  it  defrroy’d  millions 
of  Worms  immediately,  and  is  to  be  practis’d  for  Tables, Tubes,  Ma¬ 
thematical  Instruments,  Boxes,  Bedfieads,  Chairs,  Rarities,  Sec. 
Oyl of  Wall-nuts  will  doubtlefs  do  the  fame,  is  fweeter,  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  Vernijh  \  but  above  all  is  commended  Oyl  of  Cedar,  or  that  of 
Juniper. 

Hitherto  I  have  fpoken  of  Trees,  their  kinds,  and  propagation  in 
particular  .-  Now  a  word  or  two  concerning  their  ordering  in  ge¬ 
neral,  as  it  relates  to  Copfes,  Lopping ,  Felling, See. 

Then  I  (hall  add  fomething  more  concerning  their  Vfes,  as  to 
Fewel,  8cc.  and  caft  fuch  accidental  Leffons  into  a  few  Aphorifms , 
as  could  not  well  be  more  regularly  inferred. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  I  fhall  conclude  with  fome  more  ferious  Obfervations  in 
reference  to  the  main  Defign  and  project  of  this  Dijcourfe ,  as  it 
concerns  the  Improvement  of  His  Majcilies  Forejts,  for  the  honour 
and  fecurity  of  the  whole  Kingdom . 


CHAP.  XXVIL 


Of  Copfes, 

i.  QTlva  C£dua  is  as  well  Copfe  to  cut  for  Fewel  as  for  ufe  of  Copfe 

^  Timber  $  and  we  have  already  fhew’d  how  it  is  to  be 
rais'd,  both  by  Sowing  and  Planting.  Our  ordinary  Copfes .  are. 
chiefly  upon  Hafel,  or  the  Birch  '0  but  if  amongft  the  other  kinds 
ftore  of  Afi  and  Sallow  (at  lead  one  in  four )  were  fprinkled  in  the 
“Planting,  the  profit  would  foon  dilcover  a  difference,  and  well  re- 
compence  the  Induftry.  Others  advife  us  to  plant  (hoots  of  Sal¬ 
low,  Willow ,  Alder,  and  of  all  the  fwift  growing  Trees,  being  of 
(even  years  growth,  Jlopingoffi  both  the  ends  towards  the  ground 
to  the  length  of  a  Billet,  and  burying  them  a  reafonable  depth  in 
the  earth.  This  will  caufe  them  to  put  forth  feven  or  eight  bran¬ 
ches,  each  of  which  will  become  a  Tree  in  a  (hort  time,  efpecially 
if  the  foil  be  moift. 

2.  Copjes  being  of  a  competent  growth,  as  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  are  efteetn’d  fit  for  the  Ax  $  but  thofe  of  twenty  years 
Sanding  are  better,  and  far  advance  the  price.  Some  of  our  old 
Clergy  Spring-woods  heretofore  have  been  let  reft  till  twenty  five 
or  thirty  years,  and  have  prov’d  highly  worth  the  attendance  , 
for  by  that  time  even  a  Seminary  of  Acorns  will  render  a  confide- 
faHe  advance,  as  I  have  already  exemplified  in  the  Northampton - 
Jhire  Lady.  And  if  Copfe s  were  fo  divided  as  that  every  year  there 
might  be  fome  fell’d,  it  were  a  continual  and  a  prefent  profit  .* 
Seventeen  years  growth  affords  a  tolerable  Fe/Z^fuppofing  the  Copfe 
of  feventeen  Acres,  one  Acre  might  be  yearly  fell  d  for  ever  and 

fo  more,  according  to  proportion. 

3.  As  to  what  Numbers  and  Scantlings  you  are  to  leave  on  every 
Acre,  the  Statutes  are  our  generall  guides,  at  leaft  the  legal.  It  is 
a  very  ordinary  Copfe  which  will  not  afford  three  or  lour  Firfls, that 
is,  Eefis  ^  fourteen  Seconds  5  twelve  Thirds  5  eight  Wavers,  8ec. 
according  to  which  proportions  thefizes  of  young  Trees  in  Copfing 
are  to  fucceed  one  another.  By  the  Statute  of  35  Hen.  8.  in  Copfes 
or  Vnder-woods  fell’d  at  twenty  four  years  growth,  there  were  to 
be  left  twelve  Standi  Is,  or  Flores  of  Oak^,  upon  each  Acre  sin  defeat 
of  fo  many  Oak-f,  the  fame  number  of  Elms,Afh,  Afp,  or  Beech  5  and 
they  to  be  fuch  as  are  of  likely  Trees  for  Timber,  and  or  luch  as 
have  been  (par’d  at  fome  former  Felling,  unlefs  there  were  none, 
in  which  cafe  they  are  to  be  then  left,  andfo  to  continue  without 
Felling  till  they  ar eteninch  fquare  within  a  yard  of  ground. 

Copfes 
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Copfes  above  this  growth  fell'd,  to  leave  12  great  Oakr,  or  in 
defedt  of  them  other  Timber-trees  (as  above)  and  fo  to  be  left 
for  20  years  longer,  and  to  be  enclofed  feven  years. 

'  4.  In  famine,  you  are  to  fpare  as  many  likely  Trees  for  Timber 

as  with  difcretion  you  can.  And  as  to  the  felling,  (beginning  at 
one  fide, that  the  Carts  may  enter  without  detriment  to  what  you 
leave  handing)  the  Under-wood  may  be  cut  from  January  at  the 
lateft,  tili  mid-  March,  or  April 5  or  from  mid -September,  tillneer 
the  end  of  November  5  fo  as  all  be  avoided  by  Midfomer  at  the 
lateft,  and  then  fenced  (Where  the  Roms  and  Brujh  lye  longer 
unbound  or  made  up,  you  endanger  the  lofs  of  a  fecond  Spring) 
and  not  to  ftay  fo  long  as  ufually  they  are  a  clearings  that  the 
Toung,  and  the  Seedlings  may  fuller  the  leaft  interruption. 

5.  It  is  advis’d  not  to  cut  off  the  Brovcfe-roood  of  Oaks  in  Copfes, 
but  to  fuffer  it  to  fall  off,  as  where  Trees  ftand  very  clofe  it  ufu¬ 
ally  does :  I  do  not  well  comprehend  why  yet  it  fhould  be  [pared 
fo  long. 

6.  When  you  efpy  a  clujler  of  Plants  growing  as  it  were  all  in 
a  bunch,  it  fhall  fuffice  that  you  preferve  the  faireft  Sapling ,  cut¬ 
ting  all  the  reft  away.  And  if  it  chance  to  be  a  Chef -nut ^Service , 
or  like  profitable  Tree,  cleer  it  from  the  droppings  and  incum¬ 
brances  of  other  Trees,  that  it  may  thrive  the  better:  Then  as 
you  pafs  along,  prune ,  and  trim  up  all  the  young  Wavers,  cover¬ 
ing  fuch  Roots  as  lye  bare  and  expos’d  with  frelh  mould. 

7.  Cut  not  above  half  a  foot  from  the  Ground ,  ^nd  that  (lope- 
wife  5  jl ripping  up  fuch  as  you  fpare  from  their  extravagant 
Branches ,  Water-boughs ,  &c.  that  hinder  the  growth  of  others  : 
Always  remembring  (before  you  fo  much  as  enter  upon  this 
work)  to  preferve  fufficient  Plafj-pole  about  the  verge  and  bounds 
of  the  Cop  ft  for  Fence ,  and  fecurity  of  what  you  leave  5  and  for 
this  (bmething  lefs  then  a  Rod  may  fuffice:  Then  raking  your 
Wood  cleer  of  Spray ,  Chips,  and  all  Incumbrances ,  (hut  it  up  from 
the  Cattle  ,  the  longer  the  better. 

8.  By  the  statute  men  were  bound  to  enclofe  Copfes  after  Fel¬ 
ling,  of  or  under  14  years  growth  for  4  years :  Thofe  above  14 
years  growth  to  be  16  years  Enclos'd  :  And  for  Woods  in  common , 
a  fourth  part  to  be  fhut  up  5  and  at  Felling  the  like  proportion 
of  great  Trees  to  be  left,  and  7  years  Enclos'd:  This  was  enlarg’d 
by  13  Eltz . 

Your  elder  Vnder-rvoods  may  be  graz'd  about  July. 

Then  for  the  Meafure  of  Fuel  thefe  proportions  were  to  be 
obferv’d. 

9.  Statutable  Billet  fhould  hold  three  foot  in  length ,  and  feven 
inch  and  half  compafs  $  10  or  14  as  they  are  counted  for  I,  2,  or 
3,  &c. 

A Jlacl^ol  Wood  (which  is  the  boughs  and  offal  of  the  Trees  to 
be  converted  to  Charcoal )  is  4  yards  long,  three  foot  and  half  high, 
(in  fome  places  but  a  yard)  and  as  much  over  :  In  other  places 
the  Cord  is  4  foot  in  height  2ind  4  foot  over  ^  or,  ( to  fpeak  more 
Geometrically)  a  Sold  made  up  of  three  dimenfwns ,  4  foot  high, 

four 
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four  broad,  and  eight  foot  long  *  th e  content  128  cubique  feet. 

Fagots  ought  to"  be  a  full  yard  in  length ,  and  two  foot  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  made  round,  and  not  fat  j  tor  (o  they  contain  le(s 
Fuel,  though  equal  in  the  bulk  appearing.  But  of  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  when  we  come  to  (peak  expreily  ot  Fuel. 

10.  In  the  mean  time  it  were  to  be  wifhd,  that  iome  ap¬ 
prov’d  Experiments  were  feduloutly  try’d,  fwith  the  advice  of 
fkilful  and  ingenious  Phyfitians )  for  the  making  of  Beer  without 
Hops  5  as  poffibly  with  the  white  Marrubium  (a  Plant  of  fingu- 
lar  virtue)  or  with  dry’d  Heath-tops  (viz.  that  fort  which  beats 
110  Berries)  or  the  like,  far  more  wholefom,  and  lefs  bitter  then 
either  Tamarisk,  Carduus,  or  Broom,  which  divers  have  eilay’d  5 
it  might  prove  a  means  to  fave  a  world  of  Fugl ,  and  in  divers 
places  young  Timber  and  Copfe-wood ,  which  is  yearly  fpent  for 
Voles  5  efpecially  in  Countries  where  W ood  is  very  precious. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII 

Of  Pruning . 


•  \  •  •  *  1  . , 

1.  TTSRuning  I  call  all  purgation  of  Trees  from  what  is  fuperflu-  Pruning 
I  J  ous.  The  Ancients  found  fuch  benefit  in  Pruning,  that 
they  feign’d  a  Godefi  praefided  over  it,  as  Arnobius  tells  us:  And 
in  truth,  it  is  in  the  difcreet  performance  of  this  Work  that  the 
Improvement  of  our  Timber  and  W oods  does  as  much  confiff  as  in 
any  thing  whatfoever.  A  fkilful  Planter  Ihould  therefore  be  early 
at  this  work :  Shall  old  Cratius  give  you  Reafon  and  Direction  H 

Nunquam  Jponte  fra  procerus  ad  nera  termes 
Exiit,  inque  ipja  curvantur Jlirpe  genijla. 

Ergo  age  luxuriam  primo  fcetufque  nocenteis 
Detrahe  :  frondofas  gravat  indulgentia filvas . 

Poft  ubi  proceris  generofa Jiirpibus  arbor 
Se  dederit,  teretefqueferent  adfidera  virg£, 

Stringe  not  as  circum,  gemmanteis  exige  verfus , 

His,  quis  vitium  nociturus  frfficit  humor, 

Vifceribus  fiuit,  venas  durabit  inertes.  Gra.  fah 

Cynaeget, 

And  his  incomparable  Interpreter  thus  in  Englifr. 

Twigs  of  themfelves  never  life  ftrait  and  high, 
AndLlnder-woods  are  bow’d  as  firft  they  (hoot. 

Then  prune  the  boughs  ^  and  Suckers  from  the  root 
Difcharge.  The  leavy  wood  fond  pity  tires  «, 

After,  when  with  tall  rbds  the  tree  alpires. 

And  the  round  (laves  to  heaven  advance  their  twigs. 

Pluck  all  the  buds,  and  drip  off  all  the  fprigs  5 

M  •  Thele 
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Thefe  iflues  vent  what  moifture  ftill  abound. 
And  the  veins  unimploy*d  grow  hard  and  fbund. 


Wafe. 


2.  For  ’tis  a  mifery  to  fee  how  our  faireft  Trees  are  defac’d,  and 
mangl'd  by  unfkilful  Wood-men ,  and  mifchievous  Bordurers ,  who 
go  always  arm’d  with  (hort  Hand-bills ,  hacking  and  chopping  off 
all  that  comes  in  their  way  ^  by  which  our  Trees  are  made  full  of 
knots ,  boils,  cankers,  and  deform’d  bunches,  to  their  utter  deftru- 
dtion  :  Good  husbands  fhould  be  afham’d  of  it.  As  much  to  be 
reprehended  are  thofe  who  either  begin  this  work  at  unfeafonable 
times,  or  fo  maim  the  poor  branches ,  that  either  out  of  lazinefs, 
or  want  of  fkill,  they  leave  moft  of  them  flubs,  and  inftead  of 
cutting  the  Arms  and  Branches  ciofe  to  the  boale,  hack  them  off  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  body  of  the  Tree ,  by  which  means  they 
become  hollow  and  rotten,  and  are  as  fo  many  conduits  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Rain  and  the  Weather,  which  perifhes  them  to  the  ve¬ 
ry  head  ,  deforming  the  whole  Tree  with  many  ugly  botches , 
which  ihorten  its  life,  and  utterly  marre  the  Timber . 

3.  By  this  Animadversion  alone  it  were  eafie  for  an  ingenious 
man  to  underftand  how  Trees  are  to  be  govern’d  j  which  is  in 
a  word,  by  cutting  clean,  fmooth,  and  ciofe ,  making  the  Broke 
upward,  and  with  a  (harp  Bill,  fo  as  the  weight  of  an  untradta- 
ble  bough  do  not  felice,  and  carry  the  bark^  with  it,  which  is 
both  dangerous  and  unfightly. 

4.  The  proper  feafon  for  this  work,  is  a  little  after  the  change 
in  January: 

- Tunc ftringe  comas ,  tunc  brachia  tonde  : 

- Tunc  denique  dura 

Exerce  Imperia,  &  ram  os  compefee  fluent  eis. 


But  this  ought  not  to  be  too  much  in  young  Fruit-trees,  after 
they  once  come  to  form  a  handfom  head  $  in  which  period  you 
fhould  but  only  pare  them  over  about  March,  to  cover  the 
flocks  the  fooner,  if  the  Tree  be  very  choice :  To  the  aged,  this 
is  plainly  a  renewing  of  their  Touth ,  and  an  extraordinary  re- 
frefhment :  Befides,  for  Interlucation,  exuberant  branches,  Jpi/fa 
nemorum  com<e,  where  th,e  boughs  grow  too  thick  and  are  cum- 
berfbme,  to  let  in  the  Sun  and  Air,  this  is  of  great  importance. 

5.  Divers  other  precepts  of  this  nature  I  could  here  enume¬ 
rate,  had  not  the  great  experience,  faithful  and  accurate  defcri- 
ption  how  this  neceffary  Work^  is  to  be  perform’d,  fet  down  by 
our  Country-man  honeft  Lawflon  (Orchard,  cap.nl)  prevented 
all  that  the  moft  Inquifitive  can  fuggeft  :  The  particulars  are  fo 
ingenuous,  and  highly  material,  that  you  will  not  be  difpleas’d 
to  read  them  in  his  own  ftyle. 

age#  (faith  he)  tip  Rules  anh  experience  tJO  content  toa 
pruning,  anti  lopping  Of  Trees:  get  f)at)C HOt anp tpat  31  fenOt» 
DefmbeD  unto  u#  (except  tn  Dark,  anfc  general  toojD#)  tifyat,  o? 

loptcb 
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Mich  ate  tbofe  fuperfiuou#  boughs,  to&ict)  toe  mttft  take  atoap  $ 
a  no  that  t#  the  mod  cbtef,  anp  mott  netful  point  to  be  knotxm  in 
lopping.  8nP  toe  map  toe’l  aflure  our  felbe#(a#tn  all  other 
Arts, Co  tn  tbf#) there  10 a tjanrage^anlj  Uejctetitp bp  Ckill 5  anba* 
hit  bp  practice  nut  of  experience,  in  the  performance  hereof,  for 
the  profit  of  manktnp  :  Set  Do  3  not  knob)  (let  me  [peak  it 
tm'th  patience  of  our  cunning  Arborifts)anp  thing  totthm  the 
compafsof  humane  affairs  fo  neceffatp,  ant)  fo  little  regarPeDs 
not  on  Ip  in  Orchards,  butalfoin  all  Other  Timber-trees,  Mete, 
orMatfoeber* 

Now  to  our  purpofe : 

(>cto  manp  Forefts,  anP  Woods,  Meretn  pou  Shall  babe  for 
or.  s  Fbdp  thriving  Tree,  four  (nap  fomettme#  ttocntp  lout)  ebtl 
thr  h'ner,  rotten  annoptngCr^,  eben  Mile#  tbep  itbei  anp 
in^eao  of  t2Trcr^n  tboufanP#  of  bullies  anP  Shrubs?  Mat  rot* 
tend*?  Mat  boilotonefs?  Mat  heap  arm#  ?  bjitbet’o  tops  t 
curia  TO  trunks?  Mat  loaP#  of  Mode?  Grouping  houghs* 
anPPping  branches  Shall  pou  Cfcebetp  Mere?  anP  thofe  that 
lifeein  tpi#  fort  are.  in  a  manner  all  unprofitable  hough#,  can¬ 
ker’d  arm#,  crnokeP,  little  anP  (port  boat#*  fKUbat  an  infinite 
number  of  tmtye#,  Shrub#,  ant)  skrags  of  Hafels ,  Thornes  anp 
other  profitable  b)coo,  Mich  might  be  brought  bp  Puffing  to  be-- 
come  great,  anli  gcoPlp  <ree#  ?  Confiher  nom  the  Caufe. 

Che  IrSfe:  Wood  hath  beenfootTp  bnth  carelef#,  unskilful, 
ana  untunelp  ftoton'ng  >  anP  much  alfo  of  the  great  Wood. 
Cie  greater  Croc#  at  tpefira  rifing  babe  SU’D  anP  oberlaPen 
themTlbe#  lotth  a  m  mbec  of  toaOefull  boughs  anP  fuckers, 
Mich  b  be  not  onlo  Pzamn  tb?  fap  from  the  boal,  but  alfo  babe 
maPr t  knonp,  anp  tbemfrlri  #,  anP  the  bnal  moffie,  for  bmnt  of 
Pr  STtU>  Merea#,  if  in  the  prime  of  grotutb  tbep  baD  beenta* 
k‘n  atnap  clofe,  all  hut  one  top,  anp  clean  bp  the  hulk,  the 
ftrength  of  all  tbefap  SJoulP  babe  gone  to  the  hulk,  anp  fo  he 
to  jtdP  hub?  recobereP,  anP  cober’P  hi#  knot#,  anP  babe  pur 
torch  a  t  -ir,  long  anP  fir  tight  body,  for  Timber  profitable,  huge 
great  of  hulk,  anPof  infinite  laft» 

3f  all  Timber-trees  toece  fuch  (bnT  fame  Cap)  l)3b)  ipoulp  toe 
habr  crooked  tOCOP  far  Wheels,  Coorbs,  &c? 

Anfw.  Drefsallpsu  can,  anP  there  Mil  he  enough  crooked 
forthufeufe#. 

,  ben  this;  in  moft  place#  tbep  grab)  Co  thick,  that  net* 
ther  tbemfdbes,  nor  earth  nor  anp  thing  unPer  or  neer  them 
tan  throne  >  nor  Sun,  nor  Rain,  nor  Air  tin  00  them,  nor  anp 
thing  neer,  or  unPer  them,  anp  p^oQt  or  comfort* 

3  fae  a  number  of  Hags,  cohere  out  of  one  root  rou  (hail  fee 
three  or  four  (nap  more,  focb  is  men#  unskilful  grfcPtncfs,  Mo 
peuringmanp,  m  be  none  gcoP)prettp  Oaks,  o?A(hes,  Oratght 
anp  tall  >  becaufe  the  root  at  the  6  tfi  (beat  gibe#  fop  amain:  hut 
if  one  onlp  of  them  might  be  ft  (fet’o  to  gcoto,  anp  that  rod!, 
anp  cleanip  prun’o,  ail  to  hi#  berp  top,  tohataTreeSpoulPtne 
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bate  in  time  ?  3nb  mete  bp  tbole  rest#  contmuallp,  anbplentT 
fuUp  (ponging,  nottmtbfianbtng  fo  beablp  mounbeb ,  topat  a 
COmmODitp  OjouID  atiCe  to  tbe  Owner,  anb  tbe  Commonwealth 
if  mcob  mere  cbetttbeb,  anb  oibetlp  b?efeao*  Cbe  matte  boughs 
tlofelp  3  anb  skilfullp  taken  amap ,  moulb  gibe  u*  tto?e  af 
Fences,  anb  Fuel  5  anb  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  Tree  in  time  moulb 
atom  of  buge  length  anb  btgnefe  :  Xu t  here  ( metbinkes)  31 
bear  an  unskilful  Arborift  Cap,  that  Cries  babe  tbeit  febetal 
forms,  eben  bp  nature  >  tbe  Pear,  tbe  Holly,  tbe  Afpe,  8cc.  gtob) 
long  in  bulk,  ixiitb  feta  anb  little  acme**  Cbe  Oak  bp  nature 
bjoab,  anb  fucb  like,  ail  tbte  31  grant :  Xut  grant  me  alfo, 
that  there  is  a  profitable  enb  anb  ufe  of  eberp  Tree,  from  tobteb 
it  it  betline  (though  bp  Nature)  pet  Man  bp  Art  map  (nap  mutu 
correct  it*  J0otn  other  enb  of  Trees  31  neber  coulb  learn,  than 
gcob  Timber,  Fruit  much  anb  gOOb,  anb  pleafure  :  OCeS  Phyfical 

timber  nothing  a  goob  form*  ,  ; 

Neither  let  anp  Man  eberfo  much  as  think,  that  tttsunpro* 
bahle,  muthjlefs  unpofsihle,  to  reform  anpTree  of  mhatkinb 
foeber  x  for  (beliebe  me)  31  babe  trieb  it :  31  can  bring  anp  Tree 
(beginning  bp  time)  to  anp  form*  Cbe  Pear,  anb  Holly  map 
be  mabefpread,  anb  the  Oak  to  clofe. 

Thus  far  the  good  Man  out  of  his  eight  an  A  forty  years  experi¬ 
ence  concerning  Timber-trees  :  He  defcends  then  to  the  Orchards  5 
which  becaufe  it  may  likewife  be  acceptable  to  our  induftrious 
Tlanter ,  I  thus  contratt. 

6.  Such  as  hand  for  Fruits  {[ lould  beparted  from  within  two 
foot  (or  thereabouts)  of  the  earth  >  fo  high,  as  to  give  liberty  to 
drefsthe  Root,  and  no  higher  >  becaufe  of  exhaufting  thejd-p  that 
(hould  feed  his  Fruit  :  For  the  boal  will  be  firft,  and  beft  ferved 
and  fed,  being  next  to  the  root ,  and  of  greateft  fubftance.  Thefe 
fhould  be  parted  into  two,  three,  or  four  Arms ,  as  your  graffs 
yield  twigs «,  and  every  Arm  into  two,  or  more  Branches ,  every 
Branch  into  his  feveral  Cyons  :  ftill  fpreading  by  equal  degrees  5 
fo  as  his  lowest  fpray  be  hardly  without  the  reach  of  a  mans  hand , 
and  his  higheli  not  paft  two  yards  higher  :  That  no  twig  ("efpeci- 
ally  in  the  middeftj  touch  his  fellow  5  let  him  fpread  as  far  as  his 
lift  without  any  mafter-bough,  or  top,  equally  5  and  when  any 
fall  lower  then  his  fellows  (as  they  will  with  weight  of  Fruit) 
eafe  him  the  next  tyring  of  his  fuperfiuous  twigs,  and  he  will  rife  : 
When  any  ,  mount  above  the  reft ,  top  him  with  a  nip  between 
your  fingers,  or  with  a  knife  :  Thus  reform  any  Cyon  5  and,  as 
your  Tree  grows  in  Jiature ,  and  Jirength,  lb  let  him  rife  with  his 
tops,  but fiowly,  and  early  5  efpecially  in  the  middeft,  and  equal¬ 
ly  in  breadth  alfo  5  following  him  upward,  with  lopping  his  un¬ 
der-growth,  and  water-boughs,  keeping  the  fame  diftance  of  two 
yards,  not  above  three ,  in  any  wife,  betwixt  the  loweft  and 
higheft  twigs. 

1.  Thus  fhall  you  have  handfcme,  clear,  healthful,  great  and 
lafting  Trees. 

2.  Thus 
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2.  Thus  will  they  grow  fafe  from  Winds',  yet  the  top 

^^Thusftall  they  bear  much  Fruit-,  I  dare  fay,  one  as  much 
is  five  of  your  common  Trees,  all  his  branches  loaden. 

4.  Thus  {hall  your  Boat  being  low  defraud  tire  branches  but 

ilU^  Thus  ftiaU  your  Trees]  be  eafie  to  dreft,  and  as  eafie  to  gather 

the  Fruit  from,  without  bruifing  the  Cyons,&c.  ,  „  „•  , 

6  The  fitteft  time  of  the  Moon  for  Pruning  is  (as  of  Grafting) 
when  the  Cap  is  ready  to  ftir  (not  proudly  itirring  )  and  io  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Jo/nd.  Old  Trees  would  be  prun’d  before  you"g  p>ant^  • 

And  note,  that  wherefoever  you  take  any  thing  away,  thejip  the 

next  summer  will  be  putting :  be  fore 

bud  in  any  unfit  place,  you  rub  it  off  with  your  finger  ,  i  hus  be^ 

gin  timely  with  your  Trees,  and  you  may  .bring  ,  .  ■ 

form  you  pleafe.  If  you  defire  any  Tree  foould  be  taller  let  h  m 
break  or  divide  higher  :  This  for  young  Trees  .  The  old  are  re 
formed  by  curing  of  their  difeafes,  ot  which  we  ^  J  1 

cours’d.  "There  is  this  only  to  be  confiderd,  !«>«&««*  X 

refers,  out  of  what  he  has  as  m 

where  Trees  are  planted  for  fhadow ,  and  meer  ’ 

Walks  and  Avenues ,  the  Browfe-trood  (  as  they  ca  ) 
moft  of  k  be  cheriftied  >  whereas  in  Fruit,  and  Timber-trees  (Oak 
Excepted  )  it  is  beft  to  free  them  of  it :  As  for  Bollards  (to  which 
IamPno  great  friend  becaufe  it  makes  fo  many ferags  and  dwarfes 
rf™,  which  would  elfe  be  Mod 

them  with  drips  and  the  like  injurtes)  they  I foould  not  be  Ac aded 
above  once  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  at  the  beginning  ot  the  ftrtng, 

°r  y^For  the  improvement  of  the  fpeedy  growth  of  Treer,  therms 

not  a  more  excellent  thing  then  the  frequent 1 «  >ng  0  .  fo- 

Stem  with  fome  piece  of  hair-cloth,  or  ruder  ftutt,  at  the  begin 
ning  of  Sprint  ••  fome  I  have  known  done  with  Seales-skm  >  the 
mofe  rugged  bark  with  a  piece  of  Coat  of  Maile,  which  is  made  ot 
this  done,  when  the  body  of  the  Trees  arc  we  as 
after  a  foaking  Rain  ;  yet  fo,  as  not  to  excorticate,  or  «&**&*, 
has  exceedingly  accelerated  its  growth,  by  opening  the  pores , 
freeing  them  of  lnofs,  and  killing  the  worm.  r  .  .  • 

8.  Laftly,  Frondation,  or  the  taking  off  fome  of  the  luxunant 

branches  and  fprays,  of  fuch  Trees ,  efpecially  whofe  leaves  arc 
profitable  for  Cattel  (whereof  already)  is  a  kind  of  pruning  .  an 
fo  is  the  ftarifying,  and  crofs  hatching  of  fome  Fruit-bearers  an 
others,  to  abate  that  ?w?,e/c«i.icc  which  ipends  all  t  e  juice 
leaves  to  the  prejudice  of  the  reft  of  the  parts.  .  »  rJ 

9.  This,  and  the  like,  belonging  to  the  ««°t  the 

will  mind  him  of  his  continual  duty  ;  which  is  to  walk  about  and 
lurvey  his  young  Plantations  daily  ;  and  to  fee  t  at  a  p 
mediately  (lopp’d  trefpafiing  Cattle  impounded ; and  (where 
they  are  infefted)  the  Deer  chafed  out,  &c.  It  is  moft  certain  th 
Trees  preierv’d,  and  govern’d  by  this  difcipline,  and  accoi  ing^ 
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the  Rules  mention’d,  would  increafe  the  beauty  of  Foreffs,  and 
value  of  Timber^  more  in  ten,  or  twelve  years,  then  all  other 
imaginable  Plantations  (accompanied  with  our  ufual  nfcgled)  can 
do  in  forty  or  fifty. 

io.  To  conclude,  in  the  time  of  this  Work,  would  our  ingeni¬ 
ous  Arborator  frequently  incorporate ,  mingle  ,  and  unite  the 
Arms  and  Branches  of  fome  young  and  flexible  Trees  which  grow 
in  confort ,  and  neer  to  one  another }  by  entering  them  into  their 
mutual  barks  with  a  convenient  infttion:  This,  efpccially5  about 
Fields ,  and  Hedge-rows  for  Fence  and  Ornament  5  alfo  by  bowing, 
and  bending  of  others,  efpecially  Oakland  Aflj^  into  various  flexures , 
curbs  and  pojlures ,  oblig’d  to  ply  themfelves  into  different  Modes0 
which  may  be  done  by  humbling  and  binding  them  down  with 
tough  bands  and  withs ,  till  the  tenor  of  the  fip?  and  cuftom  of 
being  fo  conftrain’d,did  render  them  apt  to  grow  lo  of  themfelves, 
without  power  of  redreffing  5  This  courfe  would  wonderfully  ac¬ 
commodate  Materials  for  Knee-timber  and  shipping ,  ibe  Wheel¬ 
wright  and  other  ufes  5  conform  it  to  their  Moulds ,  and  lave  infi¬ 
nite  labour,  and  abbreviate  the  work  of  hewing  and  wffle , 

- - adeo  in  teneris  confuefcere  multum  ell. 

the  Foet ,  it  feems,  knew  it  well,  and  for  what  purpofes. 

Continu'd  in  Sylvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 

In  burim ,  &  cur  vi  for  mam  accipit  Vlmus  aratri  :  Geo.i. 

fo  as  it>even  half  made  the  Flow  to  their  hands. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Of  the  Age ,  Stature ,  and  Felling  of  Trees. 

1.  TT  is  not  till  a  Tree  is  arriv’d  to  his  perfed  Age,  and  full  vigor, 

J  that  the  Lord  of  the  Foreli  fhould  coinult,  or  determine 
concerning  a  Felling .  For  there  is  certainly  in  Trees  fas  in  all 
things  elfe)  a  time  of  Increment ,  or  growth  ,  a  Status  or  fealon 
when  they  are  at  bell  (which  is  alfo  that  of  Felling)  and  a  decre¬ 
ment  or  period  when  they  decay . 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  they  proceed  with  more,  or  left  velocity ? 
as  they  confiff  of  more  If  rid  and  compaded  particles ,  or  are  of 
a  (lighter,  and  more  laxed  contexture  5  by  which  they  receive  a 
fpeedier,  or  flower  defluxion  of  Aliment  :  This  is  apparent  in 
Box,  and  Willow  5  the  one  of  a  harder ,  the  other  of  a  more 
tender  jubilance  :  But  as  they  proceed  ,  fo  they  likewife 
continue. 

By  the  ftateoi  Trees  I  would  fignifie  their  utmofl:  effort , growth, 

and 
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and  maturity,which  are  all  of  them  different  as  to  time ,  and  kind $ 
yet  do  not  I  intend  by  this  any  period  or  inftant  in  which  they  do 
not  continually  either  Improve  or  Decay  (the  end  of  one  being 
dill  the  beginning  of  the  other )  but  farther  then  which  their  Na¬ 
tures  do  not  extend  5  but  immediately  (though  to  our  ienfes  imper¬ 
ceptibly)  through  fbme  infirmity  (to  which  all  things  fublunary  be 
obnoxious)  dwindle  and  impair,  either  through  Age,  defeat  of 
Nourifhment ,  by  fickgiefs ,  and  decay  of  principal  parts  ^  but  efpeci- 
ally,  and  more  inevitably,  when  violently  invaded  by  mortal  and 
incurable  Infirmities ,  or  by  what  other  extindion  of  their  native 
heat,  fubjira&ion ,  or  obUruUion  of  Air  and  Moillure ,  which 
making  all  motions  whatfoever  to  ceafe  and  determine,  is  the  caufe 
of  their  final  dedrudion. 

2.  Our  honed  Countrey- man,  to  whofe  Experience  we  have  been 
obliged  for  iomething  I  have  lately  Animadverted  concerning  the 
Yruningoi  Trees,does  in  another  Chapter  of  the  fame  Treatife  (peak 
of  the  Age  of  Trees.  The  Difcourfe  is  both  learned,  rational,  and 
full  of  encouragement.*  For  he  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm.  That 
even  fome  Fruit-Trees  m^y  poflibly  arrive  to  a  thoufand  years  of 
Age  3  and  if  fb  Fruit-Treds  whole  continual  bearing  does  fo  much 
impair  and  fhorten  their  lives,  as  we  fee  it  does  their  form  and 
beauty  5  Fiow  much  longer  might  we  reafbnably  imagine  fbme 
hardy  and  flow-growing  Foreft-trees  may  probably  lad  ?  I  remem¬ 
ber  Tliny  tells  us  of  fome  Oaky  growing  in  his  time  in  the  Hercynian 
Forcd,  which  were  thought  co-evous  with  the  World  it  felf  5  their 
roots  had  even  raifed  Mountains ,  and  where  they  encounter’d 
fwell’d  into  goodly  Arches  like  the  Gates  of  a  City  :  But  to  our 
more  modern  Author  s  calculation  for  Fruit-trees  ( I  fuppofe  he 
means  Tears.  Apples ,  &c.)  his  allowance  is  three  hundred  years  for 
growth ,  as  much  for  their  fiand  (as  he  terms  it),  and  three  hundred 
for  their  Decay, which  does  in  the  total  amount  to  no  lefs  then  nine 
hundred  years.  This  conjedure  is  deduc’d  from  Apple-Trees  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  Orchard, which  having  known  for  fourty  years,  and  upon 
diligent  enquiry  of  fundry  aged  Perfons  of  eighty  years  and  more, 
who  remembred  them  Trees  all  their  time,  he  finds  by  comparing 
their  growth  with  others  of  that  kind,  to  be  far  fhort  in  bignefs 
and  perfedion,  (viz.  by  more  then  two  parts  of  three))  yea  al¬ 
beit  thofe  other  Trees  have  been  much  hindred  in  their  dature 
through  ill  government  and  ordering. 

3.  Toedablifh  this  he  aflembles  many  Arguments  from  the  age 
of  Animals,  whole  fate  and  decay  double  the  time  of  their  in- 
creafe  by  the  fame  proportion  :  If  then  ( faith  he)  thofe  frail  Crea¬ 
tures,  whofe  bodies  are  nothing  (fin  a  manner )  but  a  tender  rotten - 
nefs ,  may  live  to  that  age,  I fee  not  but  a  Tree  of  a  folid  fubflance ,  not 
damnified  by  heat  or  cold,  capable  of  and  fubjeU  to  any  kind  of  order¬ 
ing  or  drejjing,  feeding  naturally , and  from  the  beginning  disburthen  d 
of  all  fupcrfiuities,  eafedofand  of  his  own  accord  avoiding  the  cau- 
fes  that  may  annoy  him,  fiould  double  the  life  of  other  Creatures  by 
very  many  years.  He  proceeds.  What  elfe  are  Trees  in  comparifon 
with  the  Earth,  but  as  hairs  to  the  body  of  Man  ?  Aud  it  is  certain , 
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that  (  without  fome  dijlemper,  or  forcible  caufe)  the  hairs  dure  with 
the  body 3  ancl  are  ejteemd  excrements  but  from  their  fuperfluous 
growth :  So  as  he  refolves  upon  good  Reafon ,  that  Fruit-trees  well 
ordered  may  live  a  thoufand  years ,  and  bear  Fruity  and  the  longer 
the  -mo re 3  the  greater ,and  the  better  (for  which  an  Injlance  alio  in 
M  Beale's  Hereford- fire  Orchards,  pag.  2  i,2  2.)  becaufe  his  vigour 
is  proud  and  ftronger,  when  his  years  are  many.  Thus  (hall  you 
fee  old  Trees  put  forth  their  Buds  and  Blojjomes  both  looner  and 
more  plentifully  then  young  Trees  by  much  $  And  I  fenfibly  perceive 
(faith  he)  my  young  Trees  to  enlarge  their  Fruit  as  they  grow  great* 
er^&c.  And  if  Fruit-Trees  continue  to  this  Agey  how  many  Ages 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed  ftrongand  huge  Timber-trees  will  laft  ?  whole 
maffie  bodies  require  the  years  of  divers  Methufala  s  before  they 
determine  their  days  \  whofe  Sap  is  ftrong  and  bitter  5  whole  Bark^ 
is  hard  and  thick,  and  their  fubftance  folid  and  ftiff  5  all  which 
are  defences  of  health  and  longlife.  Their  flrength  withftands  all 
forceable  Winds  5  their  Sap  of  that  quality  is  not  fubjeft  to  W or  ms 
and  tainting  $  their  Bark^  receives  feldome  or  never  by  cafualty 
any  wound  ^  and  not  only  fo,but  he  is  free  from  Removals 5  which 
are  the  death  of  millions  of  Trees  ^  whereas  the  Fruit-tree  (in 
companion)  is  little,  and  frequently  blown  down  5  his  Sap  Tweet, 
ealily  and  foon  tainted  f,  his  Bark^  tender,  and  loon  wounded  5  and 
himlelf  ufed  by  Man  as  Man  ufes  himfelf^  that  is,  either  unskil¬ 
fully^  or  car elejly.  Thus  he. 

4.  I  might  to  this  add  much  more,  and  truly  with  fufficient 
probability,  that  the  Age  of  Timber-trees ,  efpecially  of  fuch  as 
be  of  a  com  pa  ft,  refwous0  or  balfamical  nature  (for  of  this  kind  are 
the  Eugh0  Box ,  Florn-beam ,  White-thorn,  Oak^>  Walnut ,  Cedar ,  Juni- 
per^dvcf)  are  capable  of  very  long  duration  and  continuance.* 
thole  of  larged:  Roots0  longer  liv’d  then  the  fwrter  ,  the  dry ,  then  • 
the  2 vet  i  and  the  gummy ,  then  the  watry  :  For  not  to  conclude 
from  Pliny's  Hercynian  Oaks,  or  the  Terpentine  Tree  of  ldum£ay 
which  Jofephus  rankes  alfo  with  the  Creation :  I  read  of  a  Cyprefi 
yet  remaining  fome  where  in  Perfia  neer  an  old  Sepulchre ,  whole 
jlem  is  as  large  as  five  men  can  encompafs,  the  boughs  extend¬ 
ing  fifteen  paces  every  way ,  This  muft  needs  be  a  very  old  Tree, 
believ’d  by  my  Author  little  lefs  then  2500  years  of  age :  The  par¬ 
ticulars  were  too  long  to  recount.  The  old  Plat  anus  fet  by  Aga¬ 
memnon r,  and  the  Herculean  Oaks,  the  Laurel  neer  Hippocren0  the 
Vatican  llex0  and  old  Lotus  Trees,  recorded  by  Valerius  Maximus , 
were  famous  for  their  age  .*  S1  Hierome  affirms  he  faw  the  sycomore 
that  Z accheus  climb’d  up,  to  fee  our  LORD  ride  in  Triumph  to 
Jerufilem  :  And  now  in  the  Apcntine  Mount  they  fhew  us  the  Ma- 
lus  Medica ,  planted  by  the  hand  of  Sc  Dominic  :  To  which  add 
thofe  fuperannuated  lilias  now  at  Bafil,  and  that  of  Aufpurg ,  un¬ 
der  whofe  prodigious  fade  they  fo  often  feafl,  and  celebrate  their 
Weddings  5  becaufe  they  are  all  of  them  noted  for  their*  reverend 
Antiquity }  for  to  fuch  Trees  it  feems  they  paid  Divine  honours,  as 
the  neareft  Emblems  of  Eternity,  &  tanquam  Jacros  ex  vetujiate ,  as 
Quintilian  fpeaks :  And  like  to  thefe  might  that  be  which  is 

celebrated 
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celebrated  by  our  Poet ,  neer  to  another  Monument, 

- jufcfdque  i intiqua  Cuprejfus 

Relligione  pat  rum  mult  os  fervataper  annos.  iEn.  2. 

5,  But  we  will  fpare  our  Reader ,  and  refer  him  that  has  a  defire 
to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  to  thofe  undoubted  Records 
our  Naturalist  mentions  in  his  4 Chap.  Lib.  16.  where  he  (hall 
read  of  Scipio  Ajricanus’s  Olive.-trees  5  Dianas  Lotus  ,  the  over¬ 
grown  Myrtili  the  Vatican  Holm,  thofe  of  Tybyrtine,  andelpeci- 
ally,  that  neer  to  Tufculum ,  whofe  body  was  thirty  five  foot  about , 
befides  divers  others  which  he  there  enumerates  in^a  large  Chapter  * 

And  what  (hall  we  conjecture  of  the  age  of  Xerxes  s  huge  Platanus , 
in  admiration  whereof  he  ftaid  the  march  of  lo  many  hundred 
thoufand  men  for  fo  many  days  :  by  which  the  wife  SGcrates  was 
us’d  to  (wear  .<?  And  certainly,  a  goodly  Tree  was  a  powerful  attra¬ 
ctive,  when  that  prudent  Conful  Pafienus  Crifpus  fell  in  love  with 
a  prodigious  Beech  of  a  wonderful  age  and  ftature* 

6.  We  have  already  made  mention  of  Tiberius  s  Larch0  and 
that  of  the  Float  which  wafted  Caligulas  obelisks  out  ot  AEgypt, 
four  fathoms  in  circumference  :  We  read  alfoof  a  Cedar .growing 
in  the  Illand  of  Cyprus  which  was  130  foot  long0  and  18  m  diawe- 
ter  -,  of  the  Plane  in  Athens  whofe  roots  extended  36  Cubits  tar- 
ther  then  the  boughs,  which  were  yet  exceedingly  larger  and 
fuch  another  was  that  moft  famous  Tree  at  V elit emus , whofe  arms 
ftretclfd  out  80  foot  from  the  ftem  :  But  thefe  wer efohd  :  Now 
if  we  will  calculate  from  the  hollow ,  befides  thofe  mention  y 
Pliny  in  the  Hercynian  Foreft  5  the  Germans  (as  now  the  In  iansj 
had  of  old  fome  Punti  or  Canoes  of  excavated  Oak  which  would 
well  contain  thirty,  fome  fourty  perfons :  And  the  Luian  P  ata - 
nus  recorded  by  the  Natnralitt ,  and  remaining  long  alter  his 
days,  had  a  room  in  it  of  eighty  one  feet  in  compals,  adorn  d 
with  Fountains  ft  ately  Seats  and  Tables  of  ftone ,  lor  it  feems  it  was 
fo  glorious  a  Tree  both  in  body,  and  head,  that  Licimus  Mutianus 
(three  times  Conful,  and  Governour  of  that  Province )  us  d  to  tealt 
his  whole  Retinue  in  it,  chufing  rather  to  lodge  in  it,  then  m  his 

golden-roofed  Palace .  „  ,  , .  , 

7.  Compare  me  then  with  thefe  that  nine-fathom  d  deep  Tree 

fpoken  of  by  Jofephus  a  Cotta-,  the  Mattic&ree  feen  and  mea- 
fur’d  by  Sir  Francis  Drake ,  which  was  four  and  thirty  yards  in  cir¬ 
cuit  5  and  for  prodigious  height  the  two,  and  three  hundred  foot 
unparallel’d  P alms-royal  defcribd  by  Captain  Ligon  growing  in 
our  Plantations  of  the  Barbados  -,  or  thofe  goodly  Matts  ot  Fir , 
which  I  have  feen,  and  meafufd,  brought  from  New  England-,  not 
to  omit  the  vail,  and  incredible  bulk  of  fome  Oaks  ftan  mg  ate  y 
mWettphalia ,  whereof  one  ferv’d  both  for  a  Cattle  and  Fort  -,  e 
caufe  in  this  rcfention  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  ta  e  o 
frefh  obfervations,  and  to  compare  our  modern  Timber  \ yitn  the 
Ancient ,  and  that,  not  only  abroad,  but  without  travelling  into 
forreign  Countries  for  thefe  wonders. 
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8.  What  goodly  Trees  were  of  old  ador'd ,  and  confecrated  by 

the  Dryads  I  leave  to  conje&ure  from  the  Tories  of  our  ancient 
Britains ,  who  had  they  left  Records  of  their  prodigies  in  this  kind, 
would  doubtlefs  have  furniftfd  us  with  examples  as  remarkable  for 
the  growth  and  future  of  Trees,  as  any  which  we  have  deduc’d 
from  the  Writers  of  forreign  places,  fince  the  remains  of  what 
are  yet  in  being  (notwithftanding  the  havock  which  has  univer- 
fally  been  made,  and  the  little  care  to  improve  our  Woods) 
may  ftand  in  fair  competition  with  any  thing  that  Antiquity  can 
produce.  * 

9.  There  is  fomewhere  in  Wales  an  Infer ipt ion  extant,  cut  into 
the  wood  of  an  old  Bcam0  thus 

SEXAGINTA  TEDES  FVERANT  IN  STiriTE  NOSTRO , 
EXCErTA  COMA  SVECIOSA  FVIT. 

This  muft  needs  have  been  a  noble  7m?,  but  not  without  later 
parallels  5  for  to  inftance  in  the  feveral  jpecies ,  and  fpeak  firft  of 
the  bulks  of  fome  immenfe  Trees  5  there  was  (landing  an  old  and 
decay’d  Chef -nut  at  F  railing  in  Ejfex,  whofe  very  (lump  did  yield 
thirty  (izable  load  of  Logs  5  I  could  produce  you  another  of  the 
fame  kind  in  Glocefterfhire  which  contains  within  the  bowels  of  it  a 
pretty  wain-fcotted  Room  inlighten’d  with  windows,and  furnifful 
with  feats,  &c.  to  anfwerthe  Lician  Flat  anus  lately  mention’d. 

10.  But  whileft  I  am  on  this  period  5  fee  what  a  Tilia  that  moft 
learn’d,and  obliging  perfon,  D.  Brown  of  Norwich ,  deferibes  to  me 
in  a  Letter  juft  now  receiv’d. 

An  extraordinary  large ,  and  (lately  Tilia,  Linden  or  Lime-tree, 
there  groweth  at  Depeham  in  Norfolk,  ten  miles  from  Norwich 
whofe  meafure  is  this.  The  compafi  in  the  lea  ft  part  of  the  Trunk  or 
body  about  two  yards  from  the  ground  is  at  leal}  eight  yards  and  half; 
about  the  root  nigh  the  earthy  fixteen  yards  }  about  half  a  yard  above 
that,  neer  twelve  yards  in  circuit  :  The  height  to  the  uppermoft 
boughs  about  thirty  yards,  which  fur  mounts  the  famous  Tilia  of  Zu¬ 
rich  in  Switzerland  5  and  uncertain  it  is  whether  in  any  Tilicetum, 
or  Lime-walk  abroad  it  be  conftderably  exceeded  :  Let  was  the  firft 
motive  I  had  to  view  it  not  fo  much  the  largenefi  of  the  Tree,  as  the 
general  opinion  that  no  man  could  ever  name  it  ^  but  I  found  it  to  be 
a  Tiliaftemina^  and  (if  the  difiin&ion  0/Bauhinus  be  admitted 
from  the  greater ,  and  lejjer  leaf)  a  Tilia  Platwphyllos  or  Latifolia  } 
Come  leaves  being  three  inches  broad  5  but  to  aijlinguifh  it  from  others 
in  the  Country,  I  call'd  it  Tilia  Colofifea  Depehamenfis.  Thus 
the  Doctor. 

A  Toplar-tree  not  much  inferior  to  this  he  informs  me  grew  late¬ 
ly  at  Harlingly  Thetford,  at  Sir  William  Gawdies  gate,  blown  down 
by  that  terrible  Hurrocan  about  four  years  fince. 

11.  lam  told  of  a  very  Withy-tree  to  be  feen  fomewhere  in 
Bark: fire  which  is  increaled  to  a  moft  ftupendious  bulk :  But 
thefe  tor  arriving  haftily  to  their  Acme3  and  period ,  and  generally 
not  fo  confiderable  for  their  ufe  *,  I  pals  to  the  Afh0  Elm3  Oal^3  &c. 

There 
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There  were  ofthe/ri?ofthefedivers  which  meafur’d  in  length 
one  hundred  and  thirty  two  foot,  fold  lately  in  EJJex  :  And  in  the 
Manor  of  Horton  (to  go  iio  farther  then  the  Farijh  pf  Ebjham  in 
Surrey ,  belonging  to  my  Brother  Richard  Evelyn  Efq.)  there  are 
Elms  now  handing  in  good  numbers,  which  will  bear  almoft  three 
foot  fquare  for  more  then  forty  foot  in  height,  which  is  (in  my 
judgement)  a  very  extraordinary  matter.  They  grow  in  a  moift 
Gravel,  and  in  the  Hedge-rows, 

Not  to  infift  upon  Beech,  which  are  frequently  very  large  5  there 
are  Oaky  of  forty  foot  high  $  and  five  foot  diameter  yet  flourilhing 
in  divers  old  Parks  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry, 

A  large  and  goodly  is  at  Rcedham  in  Sir  Richard  Ber- 

neys  Park  of  Norfolk which  I  am  inform’d  was  valu’d  at  forty 
pounds  the  limber,  and  twelve  pounds  the  lopping  wood. 

12.  Nor  are  we  toover-pafs  thofe  memorable  Trees  which  fo 
lately  flouriftied  in  Dennington  Park^  neer  Newberry  :  amongft 
which  three  were  moft  remarkable  from  the  ingenious  Planter , 
and  dedication  (if  Tradition  hold^)  the  famous  Englilh  Bard,  Jeojry 
Chaucer of  which  one  was  call’d  the  Kings,  another  the  Queens, 
and  a  third  Chaucer  s-Oak.  The  fir  PI  of  thefe  was  fifty  foot  in 
height  before  any  bough  ox  knot  appear’d;,  and  cut  five  footlquare 
at  the  butt  end,  all  clear  Timber.  The  Queens  was  fell’d  fince  the 
Wars,  and  held  forty  foot  excellent  Timber,  ftraight  as  an  arrow 
in  growth  and  grain.,  and  cutting  four  foot  at  the  Jtub ,  and  neer  a 
yard  at  the  top  5  befides  a  fork  of  almoft  ten  foot  clear  timber 
above  the  fhTt,  which  was  crown'd  with  a  fhady  tuft  of  boughs, 
amongft  which.,  fome  were  on  each  fide  curved  like  Rams-horns, 
as  if  they  had  been  fo  induftrioufly  bent  by  hand.  This  Oakyt as 
of  a  kind  fo  excellent,  cutting  a  grain  clear-  as  any  Clap-board  (as 
appear’d  in  the  Wainfcot  which  was  made  thereof  )  that  a  thoufand 
pities  it  is  (oix\eJeminary  of  the  Acorns  had  not  been  propagated, 
to  prelerve  the  fpecies.  Chaucers  Oak,0  though  it  were  not  of 
thefe  dimenfions,  yet  was  it  a  very  goodly  Tree  :  And  this  ac¬ 
count  I  receiv’d  from  my  moft  honour’d  friend  Phil.  Packer  Efq. 
whofe  Father  (as  now  the  Gentleman  his  Brother)  was  proprietor  of 
thisP^,.*  But  that  which  I  would  farther  remark,  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  is,  the  bulk 0  and Jlature  to  which  an  Oal^  may  poflibly  ar¬ 
rive  within  lefs  then  two  hundred  year,  fince  it  is  not  fo  long  that 
our  Po et  f  ourilh’d  (being  in  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  fourth ) 
if  at  leaft  he  were  indeed  the  Planter  of  thole  Trees,  as  ’tis  confi¬ 
dently  affirm’d.  I  will  not  labour  much  in  this  enquiry  $  becaufe 
an  implicit  faith  is  here  of  great  encouragement ,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  conceiv’d  what  Trees  of  a  good  kind,  and^pt  foil,  will  perform 
in  a  few  years  }  and  this  (I  am  inform’d)  is  a  fort  of  gravelly  clay 
moiftn’d  withlmall  and  frequent  fprings. 

13.  There  was  in  Cuns-burrow  (fometimes  belonging  to  my 
Lord  of  Dover)  feveral  Trees  bought  h-yc a  Couper,  of  which  he 
made  ten  pound  per  yard  for  three  or  four  yards,  as  I  have  been 
credibly  allur’d  :  But  where  fhall  we  parallel  that  mighty  Tree 
which  f  urnifh’d  the  Main-matt  to  the  Sovereign  of  our  Seas,  which 
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being  one  hundred  foot  long  fave  one3  bare  thirty  five  inches  dia- 
-  meter.  Yet  was  this  exceeded  in  proportion,  and  ufe,  by  that  Oal ^ 
which  furnilh’d  thole  prodigious  beams  that  lye  thwart  her.  The 
diameter  of  this  Tree  was  four  foot  nine  inches ,  which  yielded 
four  fquare  beams  of/iwr  and  forty  foot'  long  each  of  them.  The 
Oak  grew  about  Framingam  in  Suffolk 5  and  indeed  it  would  be 
thought  fabulous,  but  to  recount  only  the  extraordinary  dimen- 
fions  of  fome  Timber-trees  growing  in  that  County  5  and  of  the  ex- 
ceffive  lizes  of  thele  materials ,  had  not  mine  own  hands  meafur’d 
a  Table  (more  then  once  )  of  above  five  foot  in  breadth,  nine  and 
an  half  in  length,  and  fix  inches  thick,  all  intire  and  clear  :  This 
plank  cut  out  of  a  Tree  felfd  down  by  my  Fathers  order,  was 
made  a  Pafiry-board ,  and  lyes  now  on  a  frame  of  folid  Brick-work 
at  Wonon  in  Surrey ,  where  it  was  fo  placed  before  the  room  was 
finifh’d  about  it,  or  wall  built,  and  yet  abated  by  one  foot  fhorter, 
to  confine  it  to  the  intended  dimenlions  of  the  place  :  foratfirft, 
it  held  this  breadth,  full  ten  foot  and  an  half  in  length. 

14.  To  thefe  I  might  add  that  fuprannuated  Eugh-tree  growing 
now  in  Braburne  Church-yard ,  not  far  from  Scots-hall  in  Kent  5 
which  being  58  foot  1 1  inches  in  the  circumference ,  will  bear  neer 
twenty  foot  diameter ,  as  it  wasmeafur’d  firft  by  my  felfim perfect¬ 
ly,  and  then  more  exactly  for  me,  by  order  of  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Sir  George  Carteret^  Vice-Chamberlain  to  his  Majefiy,  and 
Treafurer  of  the  Navy  :  npt  to  mention  the  goodly  flanks ,  and 
other  confiderable  pieces  of  fquar’d,  and  clear  Timber ,  which  I 
obferv’d  to  lye  about  it,  that  had  been  hew' d,  and  fawn  out  of 
lome  of  the  Arms  only,  torn  from  it  by  impetuous  winds.  Such 
another  Monfter  lam  inform’d  is  alfb  to  be  feen  in  Sutton  Church¬ 
yard  neer  Winchester  :  But  thefe  ("with  infinite  others,  which  I  am 
ready  to  produce  J  might  fairly  fiiffice  to  vindicate,  and  aflert  our 
Propofition0  as  it  relates  to  modern  examples ,  and  fizes  of  Timber- 
trees ,  comparable  to  any  of  the  Ancients ,  remaining  upon  laudable 
and  unfufpefred  Record  5  were  it  not  great  ingratitude  to  conceal 
a  moft  induftrious,  and  no  lefs  accurate  Accompt  0  which  comes 
juft  now  to  my  hands  from  M r.Halton  ,  Auditor  to  the  Right 
Honourable,  the  moft  Illuftrious ,  and  Noble,  Henry  Howard  of 
Norfolk 

In  Sheffield  Lordjhip . 

7be  names  of  x  5.  jn  the  Hall  Park>nee r  unto  Rivelinfiood  an  Oak  which  had 
the  perfons  ejghteen  yards  without  bough,  or  knot,  and  carried  a  yard  and 

7el}ivenee  7f  fix  ^nc^es  fquare  at  the  faid  height,  or  length,  and  not  much  big- 
fL*particu-  ger  neer  th eroot  :  Sold  twelve  years  ago  for  11  //.  Conjider  the 
jars.  diftan ccof  the  place,  and  Country,  and  whatfo  prodigious  a  Tree 

Ed.Rawfon.  would  have  been  worth  neer  London. 

In  Firth's  Farme  within  Sheffield  Lordfhip0  about  twenty  years 
fince,  a  1 ree  blown  down  by  the  wind^  made  or  would  have  made 
two  Forge-hammer-beams,  and  in  thofe,and  the  other  wood  of  that 
ap.  u  oc  .  Tree,there  was  of  worth, or  made  50  li.  and  Godfrey  Frogat  (who  is 

now 


now  living )  did  oft  fay,  he  loft  30  li.  by  the  not  buying  of  it. 

A  Hammer-beam  is  not  lefs  then  7?  yards  long,  and  4 


In  Sheffield  Par k,  below  the  Manor,  a  tree  was  (landing  which 
was  fold  by  one  Giffard  (Tervant  to  the  then  Countef  of  Kent )  for 
2  li.  10  s.  to  one  Nich.  Hicks  5  which  yielded  of  fawn  Wair  four¬ 
teen  hundred,  and  by  eftimation,  twenty  chords  of  wood. 

A  Wair  is  two  yards  long,  and  one  foot  broad,  fixfcore  Ed.  Morphy 
to  the  hundred  :  fo  that,  in  the  faidTree  was  10080  Wood-rvard. 
foot  of  Boards  ,  which,  if  any  of  thefaid  Boards  were 
more  then  half-inch  thick,  renders  the  thing  yet  more 
admirable. 

In  the  upper  end  of  Rivelin  ftood  a  Tree,  call’d  the  Lords-Oak 
of  twelve  yards  about,  and  the  top  yielded  twenty  one  Chord,  cut 

down  about  thirteen  years  (ince. 

In  Sheffield  Yarh^An.  i646.ftoodabove  100  Tr#es  worth  1000//', 
and  there  are  yet  two  worth  above  20  li.  fill  note  theplace,  and 
market . 

In  the  fame  Park 3  about  eight  years  ago,  Ralph  Archdall  cut  a 
Tree  that  was  thirteen  foot  diameter  at  the  Kerf ',  or  cutting  place 

neer  the  Root.  * 

In  the  (ame  Park  two  years  (ince  Mr.  Sittvoell,  with  jo.  Mag  Jon 
did  chule  a  Tree,  which  after  it  was  cut,  and  laid  afide  flat  upon  a 
level  ground,  Sam .  Staniforth  a  Keeper,  and  Ed.  Morphy,  both  on 
horfe-back,  could  not  fee  over  the  Tree  one  anothers  Hat-crowns. 

This  Tree  was  afterwards  fold  for  20  li. 

In  the  fame  Park .5  neer  the  old  foord,is  an  Oah^tree  yet  (landing, 

of  ten  yards  circumference. 

In  the  fame  Park,  below  the  Conduit  Plain,  is  an  Oah^tree  which  Jo.Halton,' 
bears  a  top,  whole  boughs  (hoot  from  the  boal  lome  fifteen,  and 


Then  admitting  15!  yards  for  the  common,  or  mean 
extent  of  the  boughs  from  the  boal,  which  being  dou¬ 
bled  is  3 1  yards  5  and  if  it  be  imagin’d  for  a  diameter, 
becaufe  the  Ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference 

is  -H4  it  follows  113.355  : :  3 1  •  9.7  t?t  )ards  which  is 
the  circumference  belonging  to  this  diameter. 

Then  farther  it  is  demonftrable  in  Geometry ,  that  half 
the  diameter  multiplied  into  half  the  circumference 
produces  the  Area  or  quantity  of  th t  Circle,  and  that 
will  be  found  to  be  754  which  is  75  5  fquare  yards 
fere . 

Then  laftly,  if  a  Horfe  can  be  limited  to  three  fquare 
yards  of  ground  to  (land  on  (\vhich  may  feem  a  com¬ 
petent  proportion  of  three  yards  long,  and  one  yard 
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Workfopp-Park. 

V  ,  *  j  ”s  J  f  ftfffi  t 

1 6.  In  this  P^ri^,  at  the  corner  of  the  -Br^jZw-rail,  lyeth  the 
boalofi. an  Oak-tree  which  is  twenty  nine  foot  about,  ana  would 
be  found  thirty,  if  it  could  be  juftly  meafur’d  5  becaufe  it  lyeth 
upon  the  ground  ,  and  the  length  of  thisboal  is  ten  foot,  and  no 
arm,  nor  branch  upon  it. 

In  the  fame  Park  ,  at  the  white-gate,  a  Tree  did  (land  that  was 
from  bough  end  to  bough  end  (that  is,  from  the  extream  ends  of 
two  oppofite  boughs)  180  foot,  which  iswitnefs’d  by  Jo.Magfon 
and  Geo .  Ball ,  and  meafur’d  by  them  both. 

Then  becaufe  180  foot,  or  60  yards  is  the  diameter  5  30 
yards  will  be  the  femidiameter  .*  And  by  the  former 
Analogies  113.  355  ::  do.  i88r 

and 

1.  30  : :  944.2827? 

That  is,  the  Content  of  ground  upon  which  this  Tree 
perpendicularly  drops ,  is  above  2827  fquare  yards, 
which  is  above  half  an  Acre  of  ground :  And  the  af- 
figning  three  fquare  yards  (as  above)  for  an  Horje , 
there  may  942  be  well  faid  to  ftand  in  this  compafs. 

In  the  fame  Park  ("after  many  hundreds  fold,  and  carried  away) 
there  is  a  Tree  which  did  yield  quarter-cliff  bottoms  that  were  a 
yard  fquare  :  and  there  is  of  them  to  be  leen  in  works opp,  at  this 
day,  and  fome  Tables  made  of  the  faid  quarter-cliff  likewiie. 

In  the  fame  Park  s  in  the  place  there  call’d  the  Hawky-neff^  are 
Treerforty  foot  long  of  Timber  which  will  bear  two  foot  fquare  at 

the  top-end  or  height  of  forty  foot. 

If  then  a  fquare  whofe  fide  is  two  foot,  be  infcribed  in  a 
Circle >  the  proportions  at  that  Circle  are 

feet 

Diameter  2  :  8284 

Circumference  8  :  8858 

Area  6  :  2831 

And  becaufe  a  Tun  of  Timber  is  faid  to  contain  forty  fo- 
lid  feet :  one  of  thefe  Columns  of  Oak  will  contain 
above  fix  Tun  of  Timber  and  a  quarter  •  in  this  com¬ 
putation  taking  them  to  be  Cylinder x,  and  not  taper¬ 
ing  like  th efegment  of  a  Cone . 

Welbeek-Lane. 


17.  The  Oak  which  ftands  in  this  Lane  call’d  Grindal-Oak hath 
at  thefe  feveral  diftances  from  the  ground  thefe  Circumferences 

foot  foot  inch 
at  1  33  :  01 

at  2  28  :  05 

at  6  25  :  07 

The  breadth  is  from  bough-end  to  bough-end  (i.)  diametri¬ 
cally 
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cally  88  foot  >  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top-mod  bough 
8 1  foot  [this  dimenfton  taken  from  the  proportion  that  a  Gnomon 
bears  to  the  fhadow]  there  are  three  Arms  broken  off  and  gone, 
and  eight  very  large  ones  yet  remaining,  which  are  very  frelh  and 
good  Timber, 

88  foot  is  297  yards,  which  being  in  this  cafe  admitted 
for  the  diameter  of  a  circle ,  the  fquare  yards  in  that 
circumference  will  be  676  fere  5  and  then  allowing 
three  yards  (as  before)  for  a  bead,  leaves  225  beads, 
which  may  poflibly  dand  under  this  Tree. 

But  the  Lords-Oal^that  dood  in  Rivelin  was  in  diameter  three 
yards,and  twenty  eight  inches  j  and  exceeded  this  in  circumference 
three  feet  at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 

Shire-Oak. 

Shire-Oak^  is  a  Tree  (landing  in  the  ground  late  Sir  Tho.Hewets^  ^  Homer11 
about  a  mile  from  Worksopp -Parley  which  drops  into  three  Shires0 
viz.  Tor Nottingham ,  and  Derby ,  and  the  didance  from  bough- 
end  to  bough-end  is  ninety  footer*,  thirty  yards. 

This  circumference  will  contain  neer  707  fquaxe-yards, 
fufficient  to  fhade  235  horfe . 

Thus  far  the  accurate  M.  Halton . 

18.  Being  inform*d  by  a  perfon  of  credit,  that  an  Oal^  in  Shef¬ 
field-?  ar call’d  the  Ladies-Oa 4,  fell’d,  contain’d  forty  two  Tun  of 
Timber ,  which  had  Arms  that  held  at  lead  four  foot  fquare  for  ten 
yards  in  length  ,  the  Body  fix  foot  of  clear  Timber  :  That  in  the 
fame  Park^ one  might  have  chofen  above  1000  Trees  worth  above 
6000  li .  another  1000  worth  4000  li.  &  fic  de  ceteris  :  To  this 
M.  Halton  replies.  That  it  might  poflibly  be  meant  of  the  Lords- 
Oal^ already  mention’d  to  have  grown  in  Rivelin:  For  now  Rive- 
lin  it  felf  is  totally  deditute  of  that  iflue  (he  once  might  have  glo¬ 
ried  in  of  Oaky,  there  being  only  the  Hall-park^  adjoyning  which 
keeps  up  with  its  number  of  Oaky,  And  as  to  the  computation  of 
1 000  Trees  formerly  in  Sheffe Id-Park,  worth  6000  li.  it  is  believ'd 
there  were  a  thoufand  much  above  that  value  5  fince  in  what  is 
now  inclos’d,  it  is  evident  touching  ioo,  worth  a  thoufand  pounds . 

My  worthy  friend  Leonard  Pinckysey  Efq.  fird  Clerks  of  his  Ma- 
jedies  Kitchin  (from  whom  I  receiv’d  the  fird  hints  of  many  of 
thefe  particulars)  did  afi’ure  me,  that  one  John  Garland  built  a  ve¬ 
ry  handfome  Barne  containing  five  Bales ,  with  Pan ,  PoUs^  Beams , 

Spars^&c.  ot  one  foie  Tree  growing  in  Worlyop-park-  But  thefe 
fhall  fuffice,  I  fhould  never  finifh  to  purfue  thefe  Instances  through 
our  once  goodly  Magazines  of  Timber  for  allules,  growing  in  this 
our  native  Country ,  comparable  (as  I  faid )  to  any  we  can  produce 
of  elder  times  $  and  that  not  only  ("though  chiefly)  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  ot  Planters  ,  and  Prefervers  of  one  of  the  mod  excel¬ 
lent,  and  nccedary  Materials  in  the  World  for  the  benefit  of  Man ; 
but  to  evince  the  continu’d  vigor  of  Nature ,  and  to  reproach  the 

want 
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want  of  InduUry  in  this  Age  of  ours  *  and  (that  we  may  return  to 
the  Argument  of  this  large  Chapter )  to  albert  the  procerity  an dfta- 
ture  of  Trees  from  their  very  great  Antiquity :  For  certainly  if 
that  be  true,  which  is  by  divers  affirmed  concerning  the  Quercetnm 
of  Mambre ,  recorded  by  Enfebius  to  have  continued  till  the  time 
of  Conjlantine  the  Great,  we  are  not  too  prejudicately  tocenfuie 
what  has  been  produc’d  lor  the  proofs  of  their  Antiquity ,  nor  lor 
my  part  do  I  much  queftion  the  Authorities  :  But  let  this  lufficey 
what  has  been  produc’d  being  only  an  hillorical  Speculation,  of 
more  encouragement  haply  then  other  $tp,but  fuch  as  was  pertinent 
to  the  JubjeH  under  confideration,  as  well  as  what  I  am  about  to 
add  concerning  the  Texture  and  Jimilar  parts  of  the  body  of  Trees, 
which  may  alfo  hold  in  Jhrubs,  and  other  lignous  plants,  becaufe 
it  is  both  a  curious  and  Rational  account  ol  their  Anatomization , 
and  worthy  of  the  fugacious  Inquiry  of  that  incomparably  learned 
Perfon  Dr  Goddard ,  as  I  find  it  entered  amongft  other  of  thofe 
precious  ColleUions  of  this  llluftrious  Society. 

1 9.  The  Trunk, or  bough  of  a  Tree  being  cut  tranfverfely  plain  and 
fmooth,  fheweth  feveral  Circles  or  Rings  more  or  lels  Orbicular , 
according  to  the  external  figure,  in  fome  parallel  proportion,  one 
without  the  other,  from  the  centre  ol  the  Wood  to  the  infide  of  the 
Bark 0  dividing  the  whole  into  fo  many  circular  fpaces.  Thefe 
Rings  are  more  large,  grofs,  and  diftinft  in  colour  and  fubftancein 
fome  kind  of  Trees ,  generally  in  fuch  as  grow  to  a  great  bulk  in  a 
fhort  time,  as  Fir ,  Ajh,& c.  finaller  or  lefs  diftinft  in  thofe  that 
either  not  at  all  or  in  a  longer  time  grow  great,  as  Quince,  Holly , 
Box,  Lignum-vit£,  Ebony,  and  the  like  lad  colour  d  and  hard 
woods  5  fo  that  by  the  largenefs  or  fmallnels  ol  the  Rings ,  the 
quicknefs  or  llownefs  of  the  growth  of  any  Tree  may  perhaps  at 
certainty  be  eftimated. 

Thefe  fpaces  are  manifeftly  broader  on  the  ouf  fide  then  on  the 
other,  efpecially  the  more  outer,  to  a  double  proportion,or  more? 
the  inner  being  neer  an  equality. 

It  is  alierted,that  the  larger  parts  of  thefe  Rings  are  on  th e  South 
and  funny  fide  of  the  Tree  (which  is  very  rational  and  probable) 
infomuch  that  by  cutting  a  Tree  tranfverfe, and  drawing  a  diametre 
through  the  broadeft  and  narroweft  parts  of  the  Rings,*  Meridian 
line  may  be  defcribed. 

The  outer  fpaces  are  generally  narrower  then  the  inner,  not 
only  on  their  narrower  fid es,  but  alfo  on  their  broader,  compared 
with  the  fame  fides  of  the  inner  .*  Notwithftanding  which,  they 
are  for  the  moft  part,  if  not  altogether,  bigger  upon  the  whole 
account. 

Of  thefe  fpaces,  the  outer  extremities  in  Fir,  and  the  like  woods , 
that  have  them  larger  and  grofler,  are  more  denfe,  hard,  and  corn- 
pad  the  inner  more  foft  and  fpungy,  by  which  difference  of 
fubftance  it  is  that  the  Rings  themfelves  come  to  be  diftinguilhed. 

According  as  the  bodies  and  boughs  of  Trees,  or  feveral  parts 
of  the  fame,  are  bigger  or  leffer,  fo  is  the  number  as  well  as  the 
breadth  of  the  circular  fpaces  greater  or  lefs  5  and  the  like  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age,ei pecially  the  number.  It 
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It  is  commonly  and  very  probably  aliened,  That  a  Tree  gains 
a  new  one  every  year.  In  the  body  of  a  great  Oaf  in  the  New-Fo¬ 
re  ff  cut  tranfverfiy  even  (where  many  of  the  Trees  are  accounted 
to  be  fome  hundreds  of  years  old)  three  and  four  hundred  have 
been  diftinguifh’d.  In  a  Fir-tree,  which  is  fa  id  to  have  juft  fo 
many  rows  of  boughs  about  it  as  it  is  of  years  growth,  there  has 
been  obferved  juft  one  lefs  immediately  above  one  row,  then  im¬ 
mediately  below  :  Hence  fome  probable  account  may  be  given  of 
the  difference  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  Rings , 
that  the  outermoft  being  newly  produced  in  the  Summer ,  the  ex¬ 
terior  fuperficies  is  condens’d  in  the  Winter. 

20.  In  the  young  branches  and  twigs  of  Trees  there  is  a  pith  in 
the  middle,  which  in  fome,  as  A[h,  and  efpecially  Elder,  equals  or 
exceeds  in  dimenfions  the  reft  of  the  fubftance,  but  waxes  lefs  as 
they  grow  bigger,and  in  the  great  boughs  and  trunk  fcarce  is  to  be 
found  .-This  gives  way  for  the  growth  of  the  inward  Rings ^ which 
at  firft  were  lefs  then  the  outer  (as  may  be  feen  in  any  Jhoot  of  the 
firft  year)  and  after  grow  thicker,  being  it  felf  abfum  d ,  or  per¬ 
haps  converted  into  Wood  j  as  it  is  certain  Cartilages  or  Gri Files  are 
into  bones  (in  the  bodies  of  Animals')  from  which  to  fenfe  they 
differ  even  as  much  as  pith  from  Wood. 

Thefe  Rings  or  fpaces  appearing  upon  tranfverfe  SeUion  (as  they 
appear  elliptical  upon  oblique ,  and  ftrait  lines  upon  direct  SeUion) 
are  no  other  then  the  extremities  of  fo  many  Integuments  inverting 
the  whole  T ree,  and  (perhaps)  all  the  boughs  that  are  of  the  fame 
age  with  any  of  them,  or  older. 

In  the  growth  of  Trees  Augmentation  in  all  dimenfions  is  acqui- 
red,notonly  by  Accejfion  of  a  new  Integument  yearly,  but  alfo  by 
the  Reception  of  nourifhment  into  the  Fores ,  and  fubftance  of  the 
reft,  upon  which  they  alfo  become  thicker  5  not  only  thole  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  but  alfo  the  reft,  in  a  thriving  Tree  :  Yet  the 
principal  growth  is  betwlen  the  Bark,  and  Body ,  by  Accejjton  of  a 
new  Integument  yearly,as  hath  been  mentioned  .*  Whence  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  Bark  of  any  Tree  or  Bough  round  about  will  certainly 
kill  it. 

The  Bark,  of  a  Tree  is  diftinguifhed  into  Rings  or  Integuments 
no  lefs  then  the  Wood ,  though  much  fmaller  or  thinner,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  diftinguifhable  except  in  the  thick  barks  of  great  old 
T rees,  and  toward  the  infide  next  the  W ood  5  the  outer  parts  dry¬ 
ing  and  breaking  with  innumerable  fijfures ,  growing  wider  and 
deeper,  as  the  body  of  the  Tree  grows  bigger,  and  mouldering 
away  on  the  out  fide. 

Though  it  cannot  appear  by  reafbn  of  the  continual  decay  o„ 
it  upon  the  account  aforefaid  }  yet  it  is  probable  the  Barf  of  a 
Tree  hath  had  fuccefiively  as  many  Integuments  as  the  wood  >  and 
that  it  doth  grow  by  acquifition  of  a  new  one  yearly  on  the  infide, 
as  the  wood  doth  on  the  out-fide:,  fo  that  the  chief  way,  ana 
conveyance  of  nourifhment  to  both  the  Wood  and  the  Barf,  is  be¬ 
tween  them  both. 

The  leaft  Bud  appearing  on  the  body  of  a  xree  doth  as  it 
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were  make  perforation  through  the  feveral  Integuments  to  the 
middle,  or  very  neer  }  which  part  is,  as  it  were,  a  Root  of  the 
bough  into  the  body  of  the  Tree}  and  after  becomes  a  knot , 
more  hard  then  the  other  i rood  :  And  when  it  is  larger,  manifed- 
ly  (hewing  it  felf  alfo  to  confid  of  feveral  Integuments ,  by  the 
circles  appearing  in  it,  as  in  the  body  :  more  hard,  probably  } 
becaufe  dreightned  in  room  for  growth }  as  appears  by  its  didend- 
ing,  buckling,  as  it  were,  the  Integuments  of  the  wood  about  it ; 
fo  implicating  them  the  more}  whence  a  knotty  piece  of  wood\s 
io  much  harder  to  cleave. 

It  is  probable,  that  science  or  Bud,  upon  Grafting ,  or  Inocula¬ 
ting^  doth,  as  it  were.  Root  it  felf  into  theftockjn  the  fame  manner 
as  the  branches ,  by  producing  a  kind  of  knot.  Thus  far  the  ac¬ 
curate  Do&or. 

20.  To  this  might  be  fubjoyn’d  the  vegetative  motion  of  Plants , 

with  the  diagrams  of  the  Jefuite  Kercher ,  where  he  difcourles  of 
their  dupendious  Magnetifms ,  &c.  could  there  any  thing,  mate¬ 
rial  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  fo  ingenioutly  inquir  d  in^ 
to  :  therefore  let  us  proceed  to  their  Felling .  4 

21.  It  fhould  be  in  this  flatus ,  vigour  and  perfejyon  of  Trees, 
that  a  Felling  fhould  be  celebrated  }  fince  whiles  our  Woods  are 
growing  it  is  pity,  and  indeed  too  foon  5  and  when  they  are  decay¬ 
ing 5  too  late  :  I  do  not  pretend  that  a  man  (who  has  occafion  for 
Timber  J  is  obliged  to  attend  fo  many  ages  ere  he  fell  his  T rees  } 
but  I  do  by  this  infer,  how  highly  neceflary  it  were,  that  men 
fhould  perpetually  be  planting  5  that  fo  posterity  might  have  Trees 
fit  for  their  fervice  of  competent ,  that  is ,  ot  a  middle  growth 
and  age,  which  it  is  impofiible  they  fhould  have,  if  we  thus-con- 
tinue  to  dedroy  our  Woods ,  without  this  providential  planting  in 
their  dead,  and  felling  what  we  do  cut  down,  with  great  difereti- 

on,  and  regard  of  the  future.  a 

22.  Such  therefore  as  we  (hall  perceivf  to  decay  arefirdto  be 
picked  out  for  the^*}  and  then  thofe  which  are  in.  their  ft  ate,  or 
approaching  to  it }  but  the  very  thriving,  and  manifedly  impro¬ 
ving,  indulg’d  as  much  as  poffible. 

23.  The  time  of  the  year  for  this  dedru&ive  workjs  not  ufually 
till  about  the  end  of  April  (  at  which  feafon  the  bark,  does  com¬ 
monly  rife  freely)  though  the  opinions  and  practice  of  men  have 
been  very  different:  Vitruvius  is  for  an  Autumnal  Falk  others  advife 
December  and  January :  Cato  was  of  opinion  Trees  (hould  have  firffc 
born  their  Fruit,  or,  at  lead,  not  till  full  ripe,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Architect :  And  though  Timber  unbarked  be  indeed 
more  obnoxious  to  the  Worm ,  and  to  contratt  fomewhat  a  dark¬ 
er  hue  (which  is  the  reafon  fo  many  have  commended  the  feafon 
when  it  will  mod  freely  Jtrip )  yet  were  this  to  be  rather  confi- 
der’d  for  fuch  Trees  as  one  would  leave  round,  and  unfquard } 
fince  we  (inde  the  wilde  Oa and  many  other  forts ,  fell'd 
over  late,  and  when  the  fap  begins  to  grow  proud,  to  be  very 
fubjeft  to  the  worm }  whereas  being  cut  about  mid-winter  it  nei¬ 
ther  cafts ,  rifts ,  nor  twines  }  becaufe  the  cold  of  the  winter  does 

both 
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both  dry,  and  confolidate  5  whiles  in  firing,  and  when  pregnant, 
lb  much  of  the  virtue  goes  into  the  leaves  and  branches  :  Happy 
therefore  were  it  for  our  Timber,  fome  real  Invention  of  Tanning 
without  fo  much  Bark^k as  the  Honourable  Mr  Charles  Howard  has 
moft  ingemoufly  offer’d)  were  become  univerfal,  that  Trees  be¬ 
ing  more  early  fell’d,  the  Timber  might  be  better  feafond  and 
condition’d  for  its  various  Vfes.  But  as  the  cuftonj  is ,  men  have 
now  time  to  fell  their  woods ,  even  from  mid-winter  to  the  (firing  5 
but  never  any  after  the  Summer  Soljlice. 

24.  Then  for  the  Age  of  th e  Moon,  it  has  religioufly  beenob- 
ferv’d  >  and  that  Dianas  prefidency  in  Sylvis  was  not  fo  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  to  credit  the  fUions  of  the  Poets  5  as  for  the  dominion 
of  that  moift  Planet ,  and  her  influence  over  Timber  :  For  my 
part,  I  am  not  fo  much  inclin’d  to  thefe  Criticifms,  that  I  fhould  al¬ 
together  govern  a  Yelling  at  the  pleafure  of  this  mutable  Lady  , 
however  there  is  doubtlefs  lome  regard  to  be  had, 

Necfrulira  fignorum  obitus  jfieculamur  &  ortus . 

The  old  Rules  are  thefe  : 

Fell  in  the  decreafe ,  or  four  days  after  conjunction  of  the  two 
great  Luminaries ,  fome  the  laft  quarter  of  it ,  or  (as  Pliny )  in  the 
very  article  of  the  change ,  if  poffible,  which  hapning  ( faith  he) 
in  the  laft  day  of  the  Winter  SolHice,  that  Timber  will  prove  im¬ 
mortal:  At  leaft  fhould  it  be  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  day, 
according  to  Columella  :  Cato  four  days  after  the  Full ,  as  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  growth  :  But  all  viminious  Trees  filenteLuna  }  fuch  as 
Sallies  ,  Birch ,  Poplar ,  See.  Vegetiua  for  ship-timber  ,  from  the 
15  th,  to  the  25  th,  the  Moon  as  before}  but  never  during  the  In- 
creafe ,  Trees  being  then  moft  abounding  with  moifture,  which  is 
the  only  fource  of  putrifadfion. 

25.  Then  for  the  Temper ,  and  time  of  day  :  The  wind  low, 
neither  Fall,  nor  Well  3  neither  in  folly,  wet  or  dewy  weather  5 
and  therefore  never  in  a  Fore-noone.  Laftly,  touching  the  Jfie- 
cies  3  Fell  Fir  when  it  begins  to  lpri'ng  5  not  only  becaufe  it  will 
then  beft  quit  its  coat  and  ftrip  }  but  for  that  they  hold  it  will  ne¬ 
ver  decay  in  watery  which  howfoever  Theophr  alius  deduce  from 
the  old  Bridge  made  of  this  material  over  a  certain  River  in 
Arcadia ,  cut  in  this  feafon, is  hardly  fufficient  to  fatisfie  our  inquiry. 

26.  Previous  to  this  work  of  Felling  is  the  advice  of  our 
Country-man  Markham ,  and  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  :  Survey 
(faith  he)  your  Woods  as  they  ftand  immediately  after  Chrilimas , 
and  then  divide  th efpecies  in  your  mind  }  (I  add,  rather  in  fome 
Note  Book,  or  Tablets)  and  confider  for  what  purpofes  every  fe- 
veral  kind  is  moft  ufeful :  After  this,  reckon  the  bad  and  good  to¬ 
gether,  fo  as  one  may  put  off  the  other,  without  being  forc’d  to 
glean  your  Woods  of  all  your  beft  Timber.  This  done  (or  before) 
you  (hall  acquaint  yourfelf  with  the  market  able  prices  ol  the  Coun¬ 
try  where  your  Fell  is  made,  and  that  of  the  leveral  forts  3  as  what 
fo  many  inches ,  or  foot  fquare  and  long ,  is  worth  for  the  feveralim- 
ployments :  What  plankj  l  what  other  fcantlings  for  fo  many 
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Spoaky,  Naves,  Kings,  Tales ,  Spars,  &c.  allowing  the  watte  for 
the  charges  of  Felling,  &c.  all  which  you  {hall  compute  with  greater 
certainty;,  if  you  have  leifure,  and  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
fome  of  the  Trees  either  by  your  own  Fathom  5  or  (more  accurate¬ 
ly)  by  girting  it  about  with  a  firing,  and  fo  reducing  it  to  the 
fquare,&c.  by  which  means  you  may  give  a  neerguefs:  01 ,  you 
may  mark  fuch  as  you  intend  to  fell and  then  begin  your  jale 
about  Candlemas  till  the  Spring  before  which  you  muft  not  (ac¬ 
cording  as  our  Cujiom  is)  lay  the  Ax  to  the  Root  j  though  fome, 
for  particular  imployments,  as  for  Timber  to  make  Flows ,  Carts , 
Axel-trees,  Naves,  Harrows,  and  the  like  Husbandry-tools,  do  fre¬ 
quently  cut  in  Ottober. 

Being  now  entering  with  your  Workmen,  one  of  the  firft,  and 
mod  principal  things  is ,  the  skilful  disbranching  of  the  Boalot  all 
fuch  Arms  and  Limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  the  Fall,  wherein 
much  forecaft  and  skill  is  requir’d  of  the  Wood-man  5  fo  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Trees  being  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  this  only  confidera- 
tion  :  And  therefore  in  arms  of  Timber  which  are  very  great, 
chop  a  nick,  under  it  clofe  to  the  Boal,  fo  meeting  it  with  the 
down-right  ftrokes,  it  will  be  cut  without  jplicing . 

2  7.  Some  there  are  who  cut  a  kerfe  round  the  body,  almoft  to 
the  very  pitch,  or  heart,  and  fo  let  it  remain  a  while  5  by  this 
means  to  drain  away  the  moifture,  which  will  diftill  out  of  the 
wounded  Veins,  and  is  chiefly  good  for  the  moitter  fort  of  Trees : 
And  in  this  work  the  very  Ax  will  well  tell  you  the  difference  of 
the  Sex ,  the  Male  being  fo  much  harder,  and  browner  then  the 
Female  :  But  here  ("and  wherever  we  fpeak  thus  of  Plants )  you  are 
to  underftand  the  analogical,  not  proper  diftin&ion.  Fell  as  clofe  to 
the  ground  as  poflible  may  be,  if  you  defign  a  renafcency  from  the 
roots  3  unlefs  you  will  grub  for  a  total  deftru&ion,  or  the  ufe  of 
that  part  we  have  already  mention’d,  fo  far  fuperiour  in  good- 
nefs  to  what  is  more  remote  from  the  Root .  Some  are  of  opini¬ 
on,  that  the  feedling  O^fhould  never  be  cut  to  improve  his  BoaT, 
becaufe,  fay  they,  it  produces  a  reddifti  wood  not  fo  acceptable 
to  the  Workman  }  and  that  the  Tree  which  grows  on  the  head  of 
his  Mother  does  feldom  prove  good  Timber  :  It  is  obferv’d,  indeed, 
that  one  foot  of  Timber  neer  the  Root  (which  is  the  proper  kerfe, 
or  cutting  place)  is  worth  three  farther  off  .*  And  haply,  the  fuc- 
ceffor  is  more  apt  to  be  tender,  then  what  was  cut  off  to  give  it 
place  5  but  let  this  be  inquir’d  into  at  leifure. 

28.  When  your  Tree  is  thus  proftrate,  ftripoffthe  Bark;,  and 
fet  it fo  as  it  may  beft  dry  5  then  cleanfe  the  Boal  of  the  Branches 
which  were  left,  and  faw  it  into  lengths  for  the fquaring,  to  which 
belongs  the  Meafure,  and  Girth  (as  our  Workmen  call  it)  which  I 
refer  to  the  Buyer,  and  to  many  fubfidiary  Books  lately  printed, 
wherein  it  is  taught  by  a  very  familiar  and  ealie  Method:  A  Tun 
of  Timber  is  forty  folid  feet,  a  load  fifty. 

29.  If  you  are  to  remove  your  Timber,  let  the  Dew  be  firft  ojf, 
and  the  South-wind  blow  before  you  draw  it  :  Neither  ftiould  you 
by  any  means  put  it  to  ufe  for  three,  or  four  moneths  after,  unlefs 

great 
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great  neceftity  urge  you  ,  as  it  did  Duilius ,  who  in  the  Punic  War 
built  his  Fleet  of  Timber  before  it  was  feaforid ,  being  not  above 
two  moneths  from  the  very  Felling  to  the  Launching :  and  as 
werealfo  thofe  Navies  of  Flier  o  after  forty  days}  and  that  of  Sci- 
pio0  in  the  third  Carthaginean  War,  from  the  very  ForeSl  to  the  Sea. 
July  is  a  good  time  for  bringing  home  your j fell’d  Timber. 

30.  To  make  excellent  Boards  and  Flanks ,  3tis  the  advice  of 
fome,  you  fhould  Bar  layout  Trees  in  a  fit  feafon,  and  fo  let  them 
ftand  naked  a  full  year  before  the  felling  }  and  in  fome  cafes,  and 
grounds,  it  maybe  profitable  :  But  letthefe,  with  what  has  been 
already  faid  in  the  foregoing  Chapters  of  the  feveral  kinds ,  fuffice 
for  this  Article  :  I  (hall  add  one  Advertifement  of  Caution  to  thofe 
Noble  perfons ,  and  others  who  have  Groves  and  Trees  of  orna¬ 
ment  neer  their  hottfes ,  and  in  their  Gardens  in  London ,  and  the 
Circle  of  it  }  efpecially  ,  if  they  be  of  great  feature  ,  and  well 
grown  }  fuch  as  are  the  Groves  in  the  feveral  Inns  of  Court }  nay, 
even  that  (comparatively,  new  Plantation)  in  my  Lord  of  Bed¬ 
fords  Garden,  &c.  and  wherever  they  ftand  in  the  more  interiour 
parts  of  the  City  }  that  they  be  not  over  hafty,  or  by  any  means 
perfwaded  to  cut  down  any  of  their  old  Trees,  upon  hope  of  new, 
more  flourifhing  Plantations  5  thickning,  or  repairing  deformi¬ 
ties  5  becaufe'they  grew  fo  well  when  firft  they  were  fet :  It  is  to 
be  confider*d  how  exceedingly  that  perniciousjtf^jfof  the  Sea-coal 
is  increas’d  in  and  about  London  fince  they  were  fir  ft  planted,  and 
the  buildings  environing  them,  and  inclofing  it  in  amongft  them, 
which  does  fo  univerfally  contaminate  the  Air,  that  what  Planta¬ 
tions  of  Trees  (hall  be  now  begun  in  any  of  thofe  places  will  have 
much  ado,  great  difficulty,  and  require  a  long  time,  to  be  brought 
to  any  tolerable  perfection :  Therefore  let  them  make  much  of 
what  they  have  5  and  though  I  difeourage  none,  yet  I  can  animate 
none  to  cut  down  the  old. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

Of  Timber  the  Seafoning  and  Liles,  and  of  Fuel, 


WE  have  before  fpoken  concerning  fome  preparations  of 
feanding  Trees  defign’d  tot  Timber,  by  a  half-cutting,  dift 
barking,  and  theleafonsof  drawing ,  and  ufwg  it. 

1.  Lay.  up  your  Timber  very  dry,  in  an  airy  place  (yet  out  of 
the  Wind,  or  Sun)  and  not  ftanding  upright,  but  lying  along  one 
piece  upon  another,  interpofing  fbme  (hott  blocks  between  them, 
to  preferve  them  from  a  certain  mouldinef  which  they  ufuaily 
contra#  while  they  fweat,  and  which  frequently  produces  a  kind 
01  fungus,  efpecially  if  there  be  any  fappy  parts  remaining. 

2.  Some  there  are  yet,  who  keep  their  Timber  as  moift  as  they 
can,  by fubmerging  it  in  Water,  where  they  let  it  imbibe  to  hinder 
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tb  e  cleaving  and  this  is  good  in  Fir,  both  for  the  better ftripping 
and  feafining.  \ 

3.  Some  again  commend  Burying s  in  the  Earth  $  others  in 
Wheat and  there  be  feafonings  of  the  Fire ,  as  for  the  fcorching 
and  hardning  of  Piles  which  are  to  {land  either  in  the  water ,  or 
the  earth  :  Thus  do  all  the  Elements  contribute  to  the  Art  of 
Seafining, 

4.  And  yet  even  the  greened  Timber  is  fometimes  defirable  for 
fuch  as  Carve  and  Turn  5  but  it  choaks  the  teeth  of  our  Saves  $  and 
for  Doors ,  Windows ,  Floors ,  and  other  dole  Works,  it  is  ‘altogether 
to  be  remedied  i  efpecially  where  Walnut-tree  is  the  material ,  which 
will  be  fore  to  (hrink  :  Therefore  it  is  bed  to  chafe  fuch  as  is  of 
two  or  three  years  feafoning,  and  that  is  neither  moift  nor  over- 
dry  $  the  mean  is  bed.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  informs  us  that  the  Veneti¬ 
ans  ufe  to  burn  and  fcorch  their  Timber  in  a  darning  fire'-,  continu¬ 
ally  turning  it  round  with  an  Engine,  till  they  have  gotten  upon 
it  an  hard, black, crud^and  the  fecret  carries  with  it  great  pro¬ 
bability  5  for  that  the  wood  is  brought  by  it  to  fuch  a  hardnefs  and 
drinefs,  ut  cum  omnis  putrifa&io  incipiat  ab  humido ,  nor  earth  nor 
water  can  penetrate  it  5  Imy  felf  remembring  to  have  feen  Char” 
coals  dug  out  of  the  ground  amongd  the  ruimes  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings,  which  have  in  all  probability  lain  cover’d  with  earth  above 
1500  years. 

5.  Timber  which  is  cleft  is  nothing  fo  obnoxious  to  rift  and 
cleave  as  what  is  hewn  ,  nor  that  which  is  fquard ,  as  what  is 
round  ^  and  therefore  where  ule  is  to  be  made  of  huge  and  mafiie 
Columns,  let  them  be  boared  through  from  end  to  end  $  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  prefervative  from  fplitting, and  not  un-philojophicaT,  though 
to  cure  this  accident,  the  rubbing  them  over  with  a  wax-cloath\s 
good,  Painters  Putty,  &c.  or  before  it  be  converted,  thelmearing 
the  Timber  over  with  Cow-dung,  which  prevents  the  effe&s  both  of 
Sun  and  Air  upon  it,  if  of  neccliity  it  mud  lye  expos’d:  Butbe- 
lides  the  former  remedies  I  find  this  for  the  doling  of  the  chops 
and  clefts  of  green  Timber,  to  anoint  and  fopple  it  with  the  fat  of 
powder  d-beef-broth,  with  which  it  mud  be  well  foak’d,  the  chajms 
fill’d  with  jpunges  dipt  into  it  5  this  to  be  twice  done  over  :  Some 
Carpenters  make  ufe  of  greafe  and  fiw-dujl  mingled  5  but  the  fird  is 
fo  good  a  way  (lays  my  Author)  that  I  have  feen  Wind-fiocl^tim- 
ber  fo  exquifitely  doled,  as  not  to  be  difeerned  where  the  defeats 
were :  This  mud  be  us’d  when  the  Timber  is  green  :  Finally, 

6.  I  mud  not  omit  to  take  notice  of  the  coating  of  limber  in 
Work 3  us’d  by  the  Hollanders  for  the  prefervation  of  their  Gates, 
Port-cnllis’s,  Draw-bridges,  S luces,  and  other  huge  Beams,  and  Con - 
t/gnatians  of  Timber  expos’d  to  the  Sun,  and  perpetual  injuries  of 
the  Weather,  by  a  certain  mixture  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  upon  which 
they  drew  lmall  pieces  of  Cockje  and  other  J hells ,  Beaten  almod  to 
powder,  and  mingled  with  Seafand,  which  incrujls  and  arms  it 
after  an  incredible  manner  againd  all  thefe  allaufis  and  foreign 
invaders. 

.  7.  For  all  ufes  that  Timber  is  edeem’d  the  bed  which  is  the 
t  mod 
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moft  /^,  without  knots,  yet  firm,  and  free  from  which  is 
that  fatty,  whiter ,  and  fofter  part,  call’d  by  the  Ancients  Alburnum , 
which  you  are  diligently  to  hew  away  :  You  fhall  perceive  feme 
which  has  a  jpiral  convolution  of  the  veins  ^  but  it  is  a  vice  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  feverity  of  unfeafonable  Winters ,  and  defect  of 
good  nutriment. 

8.  Moreover,it  is  expedient  that  you  know  which  is  the  Grain , 
and  which  are  the  Veins  in  Timber  5  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  of 
working  againft  it :  Thofe  therefore  be  the  veins  which  grow 
largeft,  and  are  fofter  for  the  benefit  of  cleaving  and  hewing  5 
that  the  Grain  which  runs  in  waves,  and  makes  the  divers  and 
beautiful  chamfers  which  fbme  woods  abound  in  to  admiration. 
The  Grain  of  Beech  runs  two  contrary  ways,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
wrought  accordingly. 

9.  For  the  place  of  growth,  that  Timber  is  efteem’d  beft  which 
grows  moft  in  the  Sun, and  on  a  dry  and  hale  ground  5  The  Climate 
contributes  much  to  its  quality ,  and  the  Northern  fituation  is  pre- 
ferr’d  to  the  reft  of  the  quarters  5  fo  as  that  which  grew  in  Tufcany 
was  of  old  thought  better  then  that  of  the  Venetian  fide  $  and 
Trees  of  the  wilder  kind ,  and  barren ,  then  the  over  much  culti¬ 
vated,  and  great  bearers :  but  of  this  already* 

10.  To  omit  nothing.  Authors  have  fumm’d  up  the  natures  of 
Timber  >  as  the  hardeft  Ebeny ,  Box ,  Larch  ,  Lotus  ,  Terebinth , 
Eugh,  8cc.  which  are  beft  to  receive  policing  5  and  for  this  Lin-feed , 
or  the  fweeter  Nut-oyl  does  the  effed  beft :  Pliny  gives  us  the  Re¬ 
ceipt  ,  with  a  deco&ion  of  Walnut  fejales,  and  certain  wild-pears  : 
Next  to  thdfe,  Oak  for  Ships ,  and  Houfes  5  Cornel ,  Holly ,  &c.  for 
Pins ,  Wedges ,  &c.  Chef -nut ,  Horn-beam  ,  Poplar ,  &c.  Then  for 
Bucklers ,  and  Targets ,  were  commended  the  more  foft  and  moift  ; 
becaufe  apt  to  clofe,  fwell,  and  make  up  their  wounds  again ,  fucli 
as  Willow ,  Lime ,  Birch ,  Alder ,  Elder ,  Ajh ,  Poplar ,  Sec. 

Th  eRobur,  or  Wild- oakTimber,  beft  to  ftandi#  ground,  the 
guercus  without.  * 

Pines,  Pitchy  Alder  and  Elm,  are  excellent  to  make  Pumps  and 
Conduit-pipes ,  and  for  all  Water-worhy>&c.  Fir  for  Beams,  Bolts , 
s  5  being  tough,  and  not  fo  apt  to  break  as  the  hardeft  Oak.  •*  In 
fum ,  the  more  odoriferous  Trees  are  the  more  durable  and 
lafting. 

11.  We  did,  in  Chap.  2 1.  mention  certain  Subterranean  Trees , 
which  Mr  Cambden  fuppofes  grew  altogether  under  the  ground  : 
And  truly,  it  did  appear  a  very  Paradox  to  me,  till  I  both  fa w 
and  diligently  examin’d  that  piece  ( 'flank. 0  Stone ,  or  both  fhall  I 
name  it)  of  Lignum  fojfde  taken  out  of  a  certain  Quarry  thereof 
at  Aqua  Sparta  not  far  from  Rome ,  and  fent  to  the  moft  incompa¬ 
rably  learn’d  Dr  Ent,  by  that  obliging  Virtuofo  Cavalier  dal  Fozzo. 
He  that  fhall  examine  the  hardnef,  and  feel  the  ponder oufnef  of  it, 
finking  in  water .  &c.  will  eafily  take  it  for  a fione'^  but  he  that 
fhall  behold  its  grain,  fo  exquifitely  undulated,  and  varied,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  colour,  manner  of  hewing,  chips,  and  other  moft  per¬ 
fect  refemblances,  will  never  fcruple  to  pronounce  it  arrant  wood. 

Signor 
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Signor  Stelluti  (an  Italian)^  publifh’d  a  whole  Ireatifeex prep 
ly  to  defcribe  this  great  curiojity  :  But,  whiles  others  have  T hilo - 
fophiz*d  according  to  their  manner  upon  thole  extraordinary  Con¬ 
cretions  5  lee  what  the  moft  induftrious,  and  knowing  M.  Hookas 
Curator  of  this  Royal  Society ,  has  with  no  lefs  Reajon ,  but  more 
fuccin<flnefs,  obferv’d  from  a  late  Microfcopical  Exaroen  of  another 
piece  of  petrifi’d-wood  $  the  Delcription,  and  Ingenuity  whereof: 
cannot  but  gratifie  the  Curious ,  who  will  by  this  Injlance ,  not  on¬ 
ly  be  inffru&ed  how  to  make  Inquiries  upon  the  like  occafions  5 
but  lee  alfo  w7ith  what  accuratenefi  the  Society  conffantly  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  all  their  Indagations ,  and  Experiments  5  and  with  what 
Candor  they  relate,  and  communicate  them. 

12.  cc  It  refembl’d  Wood ,  in  that 

cc  Firlf,  all  the  parts  of  the  petrified  fublfance  feem’d  not  at  all 
ccdiOocated,  or  alter’d  from  their  natural  pofition  whiles  they 
cc  were  wood  $  but  the  whole  piece  retain’d  the  exaft  fhape  of 
cc  wood^  having  many  of  the  confpicuous  pores  of  wood  ftill  re- 
cc  maining pores^  and  {hewing  a  manifeft  difference  vilible  enough 
cc  between  xhe grain  o£  the  wood  and  that  of  the  Bar 4  5  efpecially, 
cc  when  any  fide  of  it  was  cut  fmooth  and  polite  j  for  then  it  ap- 
cc  pear’d  to  have  a  very  lovely  grains  like  ^at  °f  f°me  curious 
Cc  clofe  wood. 

cc  Next  (it  refembled  wood)  in  that  all  the  fmaller  and  (if  fo  I 
cc  may  call  thofe  which  are  only  to  be  feen  by  a  good  glals)  mi- 
cc  crojcopical  pores  of  it,  appear  (both  when  the  fublfance  is  cut  and 
cc  polilh’d  tranjver/lys  and  parallel  to  the  pores)  perfectly  like  the 
cc  Microfcopical  pores  of  feveral  kinds  of  wood ,  retaining  both  the 
cc  lhape,  and  pofition  of  fuch  pores. 

cc  It  was  differing  from  wood. 

cc  Firlf,  in  weight ,  being  to  common  water,  as  3?  to  1.  where- 
cc  as  there  are  few  of  our  Engl/fi)  woods  that,  when  dry,  are  found 
cc  to  be  full  as  heavy  as  water. 

cc  Secondly ,  in  hardnefs ,  being  very  neer  as  hard  as  a 
cc  Flints  and  in  Ibme  places  of  it  alio  relembling  the  grain  of  a 
cc  Flint  :  it  would  very  readily  cut  daft]  and  would  not  without 
cc  difficulty  (efpecially  in  fome  parts  of  it)  be  fcratch'd  by  a  black 
cc  hard  Flint :  it  would  alfo  as  readily  Ifrik efire  againlf  a  Steels  as 
cc  alfo  againlf  a  Flint. 

cc  Thirdly,  In  the  clofenefs  of  it }  for,  though  all  the  micro - 
cc  fcopical  pores  of  the  wood  were  very  confpicuous  in  one  pofition, 
cc  yet  by  altering  that  pofition  of  the  polilh’d  furface  to  the  light, 
cc  it  alfo  was  manifeft  that  thofe  pores  appear’d  darker  then  the 
cc  reft  of  the  body,  only  becaufe  they  were  fill’d  up  with  a  more 
cc  dufky  fublfance,  and  not  becaufe  they  were  hollow. 

cc  Fourthly,  in  that  it  would  not  burn  in  the  Fire  ^  nay,  though 
cc  I  kept  it  a  good  while  red-hot  in  the  flame  of  a  Lamps  very  in- 
cc  tenlly  caft  on  it  by  a  blaji  through  a  fmall  pipe  5  yet  it  feem’d 
cc  not  at  all  to  have  diminilh’d  its  extenfion  5  but  only  I  found  it 
tc  to  have  chang’d  its  colour,  and  to  have  put  on  a  more  dark,  and 
t''  dufky  brown  hue.  Nor  could  I  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which 

cc  feem’d 
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«  feem'd  to  have  been  Wood  at  fir  ft,  were  any  thing  wafted,  but 
cc  the  parts  appear’d  as  folid,  and  clofe,  as  before.  It  was  farther 
cc  obfervable  alfo,  that  as  it  did  not  confume  like  wood 3  fo  neither 
cc  did  it  crack  and  fly  like  a  Flint ,  or  fuch  like  hard ft  one  5  nor  was 
cc  it  long  before  it  appeared  red -  hot . 

«  Fiftly,  in  its  diffolublenefs  3  for  putting  fome  drops  of  diftil- 
cc  led  Vinegar  upon  the  ftone,  I  found  it  prefently  to  yield  very 
cc  many  bubbles  >  juft  like  thole  which  may  be  obferved  injpiritof 
«  Vinegar  when  it  corrodes  Coral  3  though  I  guels  many  of  thofe 
cc  bubbles  proceeded  from  the  fmall  parcels  of  Air d  which  were 
cc  driven  out  of  the  pores  of  this  petrifid  lubftance,  by  the  infinu- 
cc  ating  liquid  menFiruum. 

cc  Sixthly,  in  its  Rigidnefi,  and fir i ability  ^  being  not  at  all  flexi- 
cz  ble ,  but  brittle  like  a  Flint  3  infomuch  that  with  one  knock  of  a 
cc  Hammer  I  broke  off  a  fmall  piece  of  it,  and  with  the  lame  ham- 
cc  mer  quickly  beat  it  to  pretty  fine  powder  upon  an  Anvil. 

cc  Seventhly,  it  feem'd  alfo  very  differing  from  wood ,  to  the 
cc  touchy  feeling  more  cold  then  wood  uliially  does,  and  much  like 
cc  other  dole  Stones  and  Minerals . 

cc  The  Reafons  of  all  which  Thcenomona  feem  to  be. 
cc  That  this petrifi’d  wood  having  lain  in  fome  place  where  it  was 
cc  well  foaked  with  petrifying  water  ( that  is,  fuch  a  water  as  is  well 
cc  impregnated  withy? ony  and  earthy  particles)  did  by  degrees  le- 
cc  parate,  hyftraining  and  filtration^  or  perhaps  by  precipitation^ 
cc  co-hefion  or  co-agulation ^  abundance  of  ftony  particles  from  that 
cc  permeating  water,  which  ftony  particles  having,  by  means  of  the 
cc  fluid  Vehicle ,  convey’d  themfelves  not  only  into  the  microfcopi- 
cc  cal  pores ,  and  perfe&ly  ftop’d  up  them  >  but  alfo  into  the  pores  0 
cc  which  may  perhaps  be  even  in  that  part  of  the  Woodjti/ hich 
ec  through  the  microftcope  appears  moft  folid  3  do  therebydo  aug- 
cc  ment  the  weight  of  the  wood ,  as  to  make  it  above  three  times 
cc  heavier  then  water ,  and  perhaps  fix  times  as  heavy  as  it  was 
cc  when  wood  3  next,  they  hereby  fo  lock  up  and  fetter  the  parts 
<c  of  the  wood ,  that  the  fire  cannot  eafily  make  them  fly  away,  but 
cc  the  action  of  the  Fire  upon  them  is  only  able  to  Char  thole  parts, 
cc  as  it  were,  like  as  a  piece  of  wood  if  it  be  doled  very  fa  ft  up  in 
ccclay0  and  kept  a  good  while  red-hot  in  the  fire  ,  will  by  the  heat 
cc  of  the  fire  be  ch'arrd ,  and  not  confumd3  which  may  perhaps 
ccbe  the  Reafon  why  the  petrifid  fubftance  appear  d  of  a  blakifti 
cc  brown  colour  after  it  had  been  burnt.  By  this  intrufion  of  the 
cc  petrifi’d  particles  it  alfo  becomes  hard ,  and  friable  3  foi  the 
cc  (mailer  pores  of  the  wood  being  perfectly  fluffed  up  with  thele 
cc  ftony  particles ,  the  particles  of  the  wood  have  few,  or  no  pores 
cc  in  which  they  can  refidc,  and  confequently,noJ?exi^oi  yield- 
cc  ing  can  be  caus’d  in  fuch  a  ftnbUance.  The  remaining  particles 
cc  likewife  of  the  wood  among  the/? ony  particles  may  keep  them 
cc  from  cracking  and  -flying,  as  they  do  in  a  F lint.  . 

Finally,  for  the  ufe  of  our  Chimneys ,  and  maintenance  of  jire3 
the  plenty  of  wood  for  Fucl^  rather  then  the  quality  is  robe  looked 

after  3  and  yet  are  there  fome  greatly  to  be  preferr  d  befi  re 
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others-,  as  harder,  longer -lasting,  better  heating,  and  cheerfully 
burning  5  for  which  we  have  commended  the  Afh ,  &c.  in  the 
foregoing  Paragraphs ,  and  to  which  I  pretend  not  here  to  add 
much,  for  the  avoiding  repetitions 3  though  even  an  Hitfory  of 
the  beft  way  of  Charhjng  would  not  mil-become  this  Difcourfe. 
But  in  this  penury  of  that  dear  Commodity,  to  incite  all  ingenious 
perfons,  ftudious  of  the  benefit  of  their  Country,  to  think  of  ways 
how  our  Woods  may  bepreferved,  by  all  manner  of  Arts  which 
may  prolong  the  lafting  of  our  Fuel ,  I  would  give  the  bed:  encou¬ 
ragements.  Thofe  that  (hall  feriouily  conlider  the  intolerable  mi- 
fery  of  the  poor  Cauchi ,  the  then  inhabitants  of  the  Low-Countries 
deferib’d  by  Pliny ,  lib.i6.cap.\.  (how  opulent  foever  their  late  In - 
dullry  has  render  d.  them )  for  want  only  of  wood  for  Fuel, will  have 
reafon  to  deplore  the  exceflive  decay  of  our  former  ftore  of  that 
ufeful  Commodity  3  and  by  what  fhifts  our  Neighbours  the  Hol¬ 
landers  do  yet  repair  that  defeft,  be  invited  to  exercife  their  inge¬ 
nuity  :  For  befides  the  Dung  of  Bealls,  and  the  Turf  for  their 
Chimneys ,  they  make  ufe  of  Stoves  both  portable,  and  handing  > 
and  truly  the  more  frequent  ufe  of  thofe  Inventions  in  our  great, 
wafting  Cities  fas  the  cuftom  is  through  all  Germany)  as  alio  of 
thole  new,  and  excellent  Ovens  invented  by  Dr  Keffer,  for  the  in¬ 
comparably  baking  of  Bread,  &c.  would  be  an  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedient  of  hulbanding  our  Fuel 3  as  well  as  the  right mingling., 
and  making  up  of  Char-coal-dulf ,  and  loam ,  as  ’tis  hinted  to  us 
by  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  and  is  generally  us’d  in  MaUricht  and  the 
Country  about  it  3  then  which  there  is  not  a  more  fweet,  lafting 
and  beautiful  Fuel  3  The  manner  of  it  is  thus  : 

4.  Take  about  one  third  part  of  the  fmalleft  of  any  Coal ,  Pit , 
Sea  or  Char-coal  3  and  commix  them  very  well  with  loam  (where¬ 
of  there  is  in  fome  places  to  be  found  a  fort  lomewhat  combufti- 
ble)  make  thefe  up  into  balls ,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Cannon-bullet, 
or  fomewhat  bigger  3  or  if  you  will  in  any  other  form,  like  bricl^ 
bats ,  &c.  expol'e  thefe  in  the  air  till  they  are  throughly  dry  3  they 
will  be  built  into  the  moft  orderly  fires  you  can  imagine,  burn 
very  clear,  give  a  wonderful  heat,  and  continue  a  very  long  time. 

Two  or  three  fho rt  Billets  cover’d  with  Char-coal  laft  much 
longer,  and  with  more  life,  then  twice  the  quantity  by  it  felf, 
whether  Char-coal  alone,  or  Billet  3  and  the'  Billets  under  the 
Char -coal  being  undifturb’d,  will  melt  as  it  were  into  Char-coals  of 
fucha  lafting  fize. 

If  Small-coals  be  fpread  over  the  Char-coal ,  where  you  burn  it 
alone,  ’twill  bind  it  to  longer  continuance  5  and  yet  more,  if  the 
Small-coal  be  made  of  the  roots  of  Thornes ,  Briers  and  Brambles. 
Confult  L.Bacon,  Exp.jy^. 

The  Sea-weed  which  comes  in  our  Oyjler- barrels  laid  under 
New-Catfle-coal  to  kindle  it  (as  the  ufe  h  in  fome  places)  will  (as  I 
am  inform’d)  make  it  ouf-laft  two  great  fires  of  fimpl e  coals,  and 
maintain  a  glowing  luculent  heat  without  wafte :  It  was  not  try’d 
by  my  Friend ,  what  it  would  do  as  to  Fuel  burnt  by  it  felf> 
but,  that  it  adds  much  life,  continuance  and  aid,  to  our  fallen 
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coal  fuel  >  and  if  the  main  Ocean  fhould  afford  Fuel,  (as  the  Eer * 
nacles  and  Soland-Geefe  are  faid  to  do  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
with  the  very -flicks  of  their  Neffs)  we  in  thefe  Ijles  may  thank  our 
felves  if  we  be  not  warm  :  Thefe  few  particulars  I  have  but  men¬ 
tion’d  to  animate  Improvements,  and  ingenious  Attempts  of  de¬ 
tecting  more  cheap,  and  ufeful  procejfes ,  for  ways  of  Charming-coals , 
Peat  ,  and  the  like  fuliginous  materials  5  as  the  accomplifh’d 
M.  Boyle  has  intimated  to  us  in  the  Fift  of  thofe  his  precious  FJfays 
concerning  the  ufefulnef  of  Natural  Philofophy ,  Part  2.  cap.  j.&c. 
to  which  I  refer  the  curious.  ~  , 

6,  By  the  Preamble  of  the  Statute  7,  Ed.  6.  one  may  perceive 
(the  Meafures  compar’d)  how  plentiful  Fuel  was  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  4th  to  what  it  was  in  the  Reigns  of  his  Succejjors  : 
This  fuggefted  a  review  of  Sizes ,  and  a  reformation  of  Abufes  5 
in  which  it  was  Enatfed ,  that  every  Sack  of  Coals  fliould  contain 
four  Eujhels  :  Every  Taleflnde  to  be  four  foot  long,  befides  the  carfj 
and  if  nam’d  of  one ,  marked  one,  to  contain  16  inches  circumfe¬ 
rence,  within  a  foot  of  the  middle  :  If  of  two  marks,  23  inches  , 
of  3.  28.  of  4.  35  5  of  5.38.  inches  about,  and  fo  proportionably. 

6.  Fillets  were  to  be  of  three  foot,  and  four  inches  in  length  : 
the  nngle  to  be  17  inches  and  an  half  about  $  and  every  Billet  of 
one  cajl  (as  they  term  the  mark)  to  be  ten  inches  about :  of  two 
caff,  fourteen  inches,  and  to  be  marked  (unlefs  for  the  private 

.  ufe  of  the  Owner)  within  fix  inches  of  the  middle  .*  of  one  caft 
within  four  inches  of  the  end,  &c. 

Every  bound  Fagot  fhould  be  three  foot  long  5  the  band  twenty 
four  inches  circumference,  befides  the  knot. 

In  the  43.  Eliz.  the  fame  Statute  (which  before  only  concern’d^ 
London  and  its  Suburbs)  was  made  more  univerfal  5  and  that  of 
Edw.  6.  explain’d  with  this  addition  :  Forfuch  lalejhides  as  were 
of  neceflity  to  be  made  of  cleft-wood,  if  of  one  mark,  and  half 
round ,  to  be  19  inches  about }  if  quarter-cleft,  1 8  inches  7 :  Mark¬ 
ed  tw7o,  being  round  it  fhall  be  2  3  inches  compafs :  half-round  2  7  : 
quarter-cleft  26  :  marked  three,  round  28  :  half-round  33  :  quar¬ 
ter-cleft  32  :  marked  four,,  being  round  33  inches  about:  half- 
round  39  :  quarter-cleft  38  :  marked  five  round,  38  inches  about : 
half-round  44,:  quarter-cleft  43  :  the  meafure  to  be  taken  within 
half  a  foot  ofjmddle  of  the  length  mention’d  in  the  former  Statute. 

Then  for  the  Billet  every  one  nam’d  a  (ingle  5  being  round  to 
have  7  inches  7  circumference  5  but  no  fwgle  to  be  made  of  cleft 
wood  :  If  marked  one,  and  round,  to  contain  1 1  inches  compafs : 
if  half-round  13  :  quarter-cleft  127. 

If  marked  two,  being  round,  to  contain  16  inches  :  half- 
round  19  :  quarter-cleft  187  :  the  length  as  in  the  Statute  of 
King  Ed.  6. 

7.  Fagots  to  be  every  flick  of  three  foot  in  length,  excepting 
only  one  ftick  of  one  foot  long,  to  harden  and  wedge  the  binding 
of  it :  This  to  prevent  the  abufe  (too  much  pradtis  d)of  filling 
the  middle  part,  and  ends  with  trafh,  and  fhort  flicks,  which 
had  been  omitted  in  the  former  Statute :  concerning  this  and  of 
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the  dimenftons  of  wood  in  the  Stac 4,  fee  Chap.  27.  to  dire#  the 
lefs  inftru#ed  Pur  chafer  :  and  I  have  been  the  more  particular 
upon  this  occafion  >  becaufe  then  our  Fuel  bought  in  Fillet  by  the 
Notch  (“as  they  call  it  in  London)  there  is  nothing  more  deceitful  5 
for  by  the  vile  iniquity  of  fome  Wretches ,  marking  the  Billets  as 
they  come  to  the  Wharf  Gentlemen  are  egregioufly  cheated.  I 
could  produce  an  inftance  of  a  Friend  of  mine  (and  a  Member  of 
this  Society)  for  which  the  Wood-monger  has  little  caufe  to  brag  3 
fince  he  never  durft  come  at  him ,  or  challenge  his  Money  for 
the  Commodity  he  bought  3  becaufe  he  durft  not  ftand  to  the 
meafure. 

8.  But  I  will  now  defcribe  to  you  the  Myftery  of  Char  king 
(whereof  fomething  was  but  touch’d  in  the  Procefi of  extra# ing 
Tar  out  of  the  Pines)  as  I  receiv’d  it  from  a  moft  induftrious  perfon , 
andfo  conclude  the  Chapter . 

There  is  made  of  Char- coal  ufually  three  forts,  viz.  one  for 
the  Iron-works  ^  a  fecond  for  Gun-powder ,  and  a  third  for  London 
and  the  Courts  befides  Small-coals ,  of  which  we  fhall  alfo  fpeak  in 
its  due  place. 

We  will  begin  with  that  fort  which  is  us’d  for  the  Iron-work, r, 
becaufe  the  reft  are  made  much  after  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
very  little  difference. 

The  bell:  Wood  for  this  is  good  Oa^c  ut  into  lengths  of  three  foot, 
as  they  fize  it  for  the  stacks :  This  is  better  then  the  Cord-wood , 
though  of  a  larger  meafure,  and  much  us’d  in  Suffex. 

The  wood  cut,  and  fet  in  flacks  ready  for  the  Coaling  3  chule 
out  fome  level  place  in  the  Copfe0  the  moft  free  from  ftubs,  &c. 
to  make  the  Hearth  on :  In  the  midft  of  this  area  drive  down  a 
ftakefor  your  Centre ,  and  with  a  pole,  having  a  faftn’d  to  one 
of  the  extreams  (or  elle  with  a  Cord  put  over  the  Centre)  defcribe 
a  Circumference  from  twenty,  or  more  feet  femidiameter,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  quantity  of  your  wood  defign’d  for  coalings  which  be¬ 
ing  neer  may  conveniently  be  charked  in  that  Hearth  3  and 
which  at  onetime  may  be  12,  16,  20,  24,  even  to  30  Jiacl (.*  If 
1 2  therefore  be  the  quantity  you  will  coal ,  a  Circle  whofe  diame¬ 
ter  is  24  foot,  willfuffice  for  the  Hearth  3  If  20  ftack,  a  diameter 
of  32  foots  5  If  30,  40  foot,  and  fo  proportionably. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  ground, with  Mattocks ^haws  and  fit 
Inftruments,  bare  it  of  the  Turf  and  of  all  other  combuftible  ftuft 
whatfoever,  which  you  are  to  rake  up  towards  the  Peripherie ,  or 
out-lide  of  the  circumference ,  for  an  ufe  to  be  afterwards  made  of 
it ,  plaining,  and  levelling  the  ground  within  the  circle  :  This 
done,  the  wood  is  to  be  brought  from  the  neereft  parts  where  it  is 
Jlackid^  in  wheel-barrows  3  and  firft  the  fmalleft  of  it  plac’d  at  the 
utmoft  limit,  or  very  margent  of  the  Hearth ,  where  it  is  to  be  fet 
long-ways,  as  it  lay  inth efiac^  the  biggeft  of  the  wood  pitch, 
or  fet  up  on  end  round  about  againft  the  fm  all-wood^  and  all  this 
within  the  circle^  till  you  come  within  five,  or  fix  foot  of  the  cen¬ 
tre^  at  which  diftance  you  fhall  begin  to  fet  the  wood  in  a  Trian¬ 
gular  form  (as  in  Fig.  2.  A  )  till  it  come  to  be  three  foot  high: 

Againft 
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Againft  this  again  place  your  greater  wood  almoft  perpendicular , 
reducing  it  from  the  triangular  to  a  circular  form,  till  being  come 
within  a  yard  of  the  centre  you  may  pile  the  wood  long-ways,  as 
it  lay  in  the Jiac 4,  being  careful  that  the  ends  of  the  wood  do  not 
touch  the  jP ole  ^  which  muft  now  be  eredted  in  the  centre ,  nine  foot 
in  height,  that  fo  there  may  remain  a  round  hole ,  which  is  to  be 
form’d  in  working  up  the  Jtackzwood ,  for  a  tunnel ,  and  the  more 
commodious  firing  of  the  pit ,  as  they  call  it.  This  provided  for, 
go  on  to  pile ,  and  let  your  wood  upright  to  the  other ,  as  before  5 
till  having  gain'd  a  yard  more,  you  lay  it  long-ways  again  as  was 
fhew’d :  And  thus  continue  the  work,  ftill  enterchanging  the  po¬ 
rtion  of  the  wood  till  the  whole  Area  of  the  Hearth  and  Circle  be 
fill’d,  and  pil’d  upattheleaft  eight  foot  high,  and  fo  drawn  in  by 
degrees  in  pilings  that  it  refemble  the  form  of  a  copped  brown  Houf 
hold-loaf  filling  all  inequalities  with  the  fmaller  trunchions  till  it 
lye  very  clofe,  and  be  perfectly,  and  evenly  fhaped.  This  done, 
then  tak ejlraw^  haume  or  feme,  and  lay  it  on  the  out-fide  of  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  or  wood0  to  keep  the  next  cover  from  falling 
amongft  the  hicks  :  Upon  this  put  on  the  turf  and  call:  on  the 
dull  and  rubbijh  which  was  grubb’d  and  raked  up  at  the  making 
of  the  Hearth ^  and  referved  neer  the  circle  of  it  5  with  this  cover 
the  whole  heap  of  wood  to  the  very  top  of  the/?/*,  or  tunnel^  to  a 
reafonable  and  competent  thicknefs  beaten  clofe  and  even,  that  fo 
the/zre  may  not  vent  but  in  the  places  where  you  intend  it  ;  and 
if  in  preparing  the  Hearth^  at  firft,  there  did  not  rife  fufficient  turf 
and  rubbijh  for  this  work,fupply  it  from  fome  convenient  place  neer 
to  your  heap :  There  be  who  cover  this  again  with  a  fandy ,  or  finer 
mould,  which  if  it  clofe  well  need  not  be  above  an  inch  or  two 
thick  :  This  done ,  provide  a  Screene ,  by  making  light  hurdles 
with  flits ,  rods ,  and  fir  aw  of  a  competent  thicknefs,  to  keep  off  the 
wind  5  and  broad,  and  high  enough  to  defend  an  oppofite  fide  to 
the  very  top  of  your  /?/*,  being  eight  or  nine  foot;  andfo  as  to 
be  eafily  remov’d  as  need  fhall  require  for  the  luing  of  your  pit. 

When  now  all  is  in  this  pofture,  and  the  wood  well  rang’d,  and 
clos’d,  as  has  been  directed,  fet/zreto  your  heap  :  But  firft,  you 
muft  provide  you  of  a  Ladder  to  afeend  the  top  of  your  pit  .*  this 
they  ufually  make  of  a  curved  Tiller  fit  to  apply  to  the  convex 
fhape  of  the  heap ,  and  cut  it  full  of  notches  for  the  more  com¬ 
modious  fetting  their  feet  whiles  they  govern  the  fre  above ; 
therefore  now  they  pull  up,  and  take  away  the  Jiake  which  was 
erected  at  the  centre  to  guide  the  building  of  the  pile ,  and  cavity 
of  the  Tunnel.  This  done,  putin  a  quantity  of  Char-coals  (about 
a  pech^J  and  let  them  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hearth  ;  upon  them 
caftin  coals  that  are  fully  kindled ;  and  when  thofe  which  were 
firft  put  in  are  beginning  to  fink,  throw  in  mor efuel ;  and  fo,  from 
time  to  time,till  the  Coals  have  univerfally  taken  Jire  up  to  the  top  1 
Then  cut  an  ample,  and  reafonable  thick  turf  and  clap  it  over 
the  hole,  or  mouth  of  the  Tunnel ,  flopping  it  as  clofe  as  may  be 
with  fome  of  the  former  duff  and  rubbilh.  Laftly  ,  with  the 
handles  of  your  Rakers ,  or  the  like,  you  muft  make  V ent-holes0  or 
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Reeiffers  (as  our  Chymilis  would  name  them)  through  the  fluff 
which  covers  your  heap  to  the  very  wood ,  thefe  in  ranges  of  two 
or  three  foot  diftance  quite  round  within  a  foot  (or  thereabout) 
of  the  top,  though  fome  begin  them  at  the  bottom  :  A  day  after 
begin  another  row  of  holes  a  foot  and  half  beneath  the  former  5 
and  fo  more,  till  they  arrive  to  the  ground,  as  occafion  requires. 
Note  that  as  the  fit  does  coal  and  fink  towards  the  centre ,  it  is 
continually  to  be  fed  with  fliort,  and  fitting  wood,  that  no  part 
remain  unfir'd  i  and  if  it  (harks  fefter  at  one  part  then  at  ano¬ 
ther,  there  clofe  up  the  vent-holes ,  and  open  them  where  need  is: 
A  pit  will  in  this  manner  be  burning  off,  and  Charktng ,  five,  or  fix 
days,  and  as  it  coals  thefmoak  from  thick  and  grols  clouds  will 
srow  more  blew,  and  livid,  and  the  whole  mafs  fink  according¬ 
ly  i  fo  as  by  thefe  indications  you  may  the  better  know  how  to 
flop,  and  govern  your  piracies.  Two  or  three  days  it  will  only 
require  for  cooling,  which  (ffhe  vents  being  ftopp  d)  they  amft, 
by  taking  now  off  the  outward  covering  with  a  Rahil  or  Rubbery 
but  this  not  for  above  the  fpace  of  one  yard  breadth  at  a  time  5  and 
fir  ft  they  remove  the  courfeft,  and  grofteft  of  it,  throwing,  the 
finer  over  the  heap  again,  that  fo  it  may  neither :  cool  too  haffily, 
nor  endanger  the  burning  and  reducing  all  to  Ajhes,  fhould  the 
wholepf  be  uncover’d  and  expos’d  to  the  air  at  once  5  therefoie 

they  open  it  thus  round  by  degrees.  .  c  .. 

When  now  by  all  the  former  Symptoms  you  judge  at  fully 
chared,  you  may  begin  to  draw  h  that  is,  to  take  out -the  Coals 
firft  round  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  Coals ,  Rnbbijh  and 
Duft  finking  and  falling  in  together  may  cnoak,  and  extinguilh 

the  fire . 

Your  Coals  fufficiently  cool'd,  with  a  very  long-tooth’d  Rake, 
and  a  Vann ,  you  may  load  them  into  the  Coal-wains ,  which  are 
made  clofe  with  boards,  purpofely  to  carry  them  to  Market :  Of 
thefe  Coals  the  groffer  fort  are  commonly  referv  d  for  the  Forges 
and  Iron-works ,  the  middling  and  fmoother  put  up  mfrckf  and 
carried  by  the  Colliers  to  London  and  the  adjacent  Towns ,  thole 
which  are  chared  of  the  roots,  if  pick’d  out,  are  accounted  belt 
for  Chymical  fires,  and  where  a  lafting,  and  extraordinary  blast  is 

Coal  for  the  Vowder-miUs  is  made  of  Alder-wood  (but  Lime- 
tree  were  much  better  had  we  it  in  that  plenty  as  we  eahly  might) 
cut,  flacked  .and  jet  on  the  Hearth  like  the  former :  But  firft  ought 
the  wood  to  be  wholly  disbarkid  (which  work  is  to  be  done  about 
Mid-fummer  before)  and  being  throughly  dry  it  may  be  coaled  in 
the  fame  method,  Coo  heap  or  pits  only  fomewhat  Imaller,  by  rea- 
fonthat  they  feldom  Coal  above  five,  or  Cixfiacfi  a  time,  laying  it 
but  two  lengths  of  the  wood  one  above  the  other, in  form  fomewhat 
flatter  on  the  top then  what  we  have  deferib’d.  Like  wife  do  they 
fling  all  their  rnbbijh  and  duSt  on  the  top,  and  begin  not  to  cover 
at  the  bottom,  as  in  the  former  example.  In  like  fort,  when  they 
have  drawn  up  the  fire  in  the  Tunnel ,  and  ftopp  d  it,  they  begin 

to  draw  down  their  duSi  by  degrees  round  the  heap  3  and  this  pro¬ 
portionally  y 
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portionably  as  it fires  ^  till  they  come  about  to  the  bottom  %  all  which 
is  difpatch'd  in  the  (pace  of  two  days.  One  of  thefe  heaps  will 
char  threefcore  fachs  of  Coal ,  which  may  all  be  carried  at  one  time 
in  a  Waggon  $  and  iome  make  the  Court-coals  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Laftly, 

10.  Small-coals  are  made  of  the  fir  ay  ^  and  bruflj-wood  which  is 
fhripped  oft  from  the  branches  of  Copfle-wood^  and  which  is  fbme- 
times  bound  up  into  Bavins  for  this  ufe  5  though  alfo  it  be 
as  frequently  charkgd  without  binding,  and  then  they  call  it  coom- 
ing  it  together  :  This  they  place  in  fome  neer  floor ,  made  level, 
and  freed  of  incumbrances,  where  fetting  one  of  the  Bavins  or 
part  of  the  fir  ay,  on  fire,  two  men  ftand  ready  to  throw  on  Bavin 
upon  Bavin  (as  fall:  as  they  can  take  fire ,  which  makes  a  very 
great  and  fudden  blaze)  till  they  have  burnt  all  that  lyes  neer  the 
place,  to  the  number  (it  may  be)  of  live,  or  fix  hundred  Bavins  : 
But  ere  they  begin  to  let  fire  they  fill  great  Tubs  or  VcJJels  with 
water ,  which  ftand  ready  by  them,  and  this  they  daft]  on  with 
a  great  diflj  or  fcoup  fo  fioon  as  ever  they  have  thrown  on  all 
their  Bavins ,  continually  plying  the  great  heap  of  glowing  Coals, 
which  gives  a  fudden  ftop  to  the  fury  of  th efire,  whiles  with  a 
great  Rake  they  lay,  and  fpread  it  abroad,  and  ply  their  cafting 
of  water  ftill  on  the  Coals ,  which  are  now  perpetually  turn'd  by 
two  men  with  great  Shovels ,  a  third  throwing  on  the  water :  This 
they  continue  till  no  more  fire  appears,  though  they  ceafe  not 
from  being  very  hot  :  After  this,  they Jhove!  them  up  into  great 
heaps ,  and  when  they  are  throughly  cold,  put  them  up  in  flacky  for 
London  ,  where  they  ufe  them  amongft  divers  Artificers ,  both 
to  kindle  greater  fires  and  to  temper,  and  aneal  their  feveral 
Works. 

The  beftfeafon  for  the  fetching  home  of  other  Fuel,  is  from 
June  3  the  ways  being  then  moft  dry,  and  paflable. 


Fig-  f  rig 


B  the  central-pole  the  place 
of  the  Tunnel. 


A  the  Wood  laid  in  Triangle. 

11.  And  thus  we  have  feen  how  for  Houfe-boot ,  and  ship-boot, 
V low-boot ,  Hey -boot  and  Fire-boot ,  the  Planting,  and  Propagation 
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of  ’Timber  and  ForeB-trees  is  requifite  ,  fo  as  it  was  not  for  no¬ 
thing,  that  the  very  name  (which  the  Greeks  generally  apply’d  to 
Timber )  by  Senechdoche,  was  taken  always  pro  Materia  5  fince 
we  hardly  find  anything  in  Nature  more  univerfally  ufeful  5  or,  in 
companion  with  it,  deferving  the  name  of  Material. 

9.  To  fum  up  all  the  good  qualities  then,  and  tranfcendent  per¬ 
fections  of  Trees ,  let  us  hear  the  harmonious  Poets,  in  this  con- 
fort  of  their  Elogies  : 


dant  utile  lignum 


Navigiis  pinos ,domibus  cedrofqus  cuprefsofque  , 

Hinc  radios  trivere  ratify  hinc  tympana plauPiris 
AgricoU ,  &  pandas  ratibus  pojuere  carinas . 

Viminibus  falices ,  fcecund#  froondibus  Vlnti  : 

At  Myrtus  validts  haPiilibus,  &  bona  bello 
Cornus  :  Ityreos  Taxi  torquentur  in  arcus . 

Nee  Tili<e  lives ,  ant  torno  rajile  Buxum , 

Non  formam  accipiunt  ferroque  cavantur  acuto. 

Nee  non  &  torrentem  undam  in  levis  innatat  Alnus 
MiJJ'a  Pado  ,  nee  non  &  apes  examina  condunt 
Corticibufque  cavk,  vitiojdfy  Ilicis  alvo  :  Georg.  2. 


and  the  moil:  ingenious  Ovid ,  where  he  introduces  the  miraculous 
Grove  rais’d  by  the  melodious  Song  of  Orpheus , 


non  chaonis  abfuit  arbor , 


Non  nemus  Heliadum ,  non  frondibus  tefculus  altk. 
Nee  Tilid>molles ,  nec  Fagus ,  &  innub  a  Laurus , 


agile  s,  &  Fraxinus  utilis  haFHs  3 
Enodtjque  Abies,  curvataque  glandibus  Ilex, 


Ft  Platanus  genialk,  Acerque  coloribus  impar. 
Amnicol&quefiwulSalices ,  &  aquatica  Lotos, 

Perpetubque  virens  Buxus ,  tenuefque  Myricse, 

Ft  bi  color  Myrtus ,  &  baccis  c<erula  Ficus . 

Vos  quoque flexi-pedes  Hederee  venijlis,  &  una 
Pampinese  Vites,  &  amiBa  Vitibus  Vlmi, 

Orntque,  &  Pice£,  Pombque  onerata  rubenti 
Arbutus,  &  lent#  viBoris  premia  Palm#, 

Et  JuccinBa  comas,  hirfutaque  vertice  Finus 
Grata  Deum  matri,  &c.  — —  Met.  I  o. 

as  the  incomparable  Poet  goes  on,  and  is  imitated  by  our  divine 
spencer,  where  he  brings  his  gentle  Knight  into  a  ihady  Grove 
praifing 


- — — ■ ■ — — the  7ree/ ib  ftraight,  and  high. 
The  failing  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud,  and  tall. 


The  Vine-prop  Elm,  the  Poplar  never  dry 
I  he  builder  Oal^,  foie  Ring  of  Foretfs  all  5 
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The  good  for  ftaves  ;  the  Cyprefi funeral : 

The  Laurel^  meede  of  mighty  Conquerours 
And  Poets  (age  ;  the  Fir ,  that  weepeth  dill  3 
The  Willow 0  worn  of  forlorne  Paramours  ; 

The  Eugh ,  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 

The  Birch  for  (hafts  ;  the  Sallow  for  the  Mill  5 
Th eMyrrhe  fweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  5 
The  war-like  Beech  ;  the  Afi)  for  nothing  ill  5 
The  fruitful  Olive ,  and  the  Platane  round  ; 

The  Carver  Holm  5  the  Maple ,  feldom  inward  found. 

Canto,  1. 

And  in  this  Symphony  might  the  noble  Tajfo  bear  likewife  his  part  ; 
but  that  thefe  are  fufficient,  &  tria  funt  omnia.  What  now  re¬ 
mains  concerns  only  fome  general  Pr<eceptS)  and  Dir  ell  ions  appli¬ 
cable  to  mold  of  that  we  have  formerly  touched';  together  with 
a  Brief  of  what  farther  Laws  have  been  ena&ed  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment)  and  prefervation  of  Woods ;  and  which  having  difpatch’d, 
(hall  with  a  fhort  Paraneps  touching  the  prefent  ordering,  and  did 
poling  of  his  Majesties  Plantations  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  Na~ 
tion )  put  an  end  to  this  ruftick  Difcourfo. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

►  .  . 

Aphorifms,  or  certain  general  Praecepts  of  ufetothe 

foregoing  Chapters. 

1.  *'  |^Ry  all  forts  of  Seeds)  and  by  their  thriving  you  (hall  bed 
i  difcern  what  are  the  mod  proper  kinds  for  Grounds, 

guippe  folo  natura fubett - - 


and  of  thefe  defign  the  main  of  your  Plantation. 

2.  Keep  your  newly  (own  feeds  continually  frefh,  and  in  the 
fioade  (as  much  as  may  be )  till  they  peep. 

3.  All  curious  feeds,  and  plants  are  diligently  to  be  weeded  till 
they  are  drong enough  to  over-drop  or fupprefs  them:  And  you 
(hall  carefully  haw ,  half-dig)  and  dir  up  the  earth  about  their 
Roots  during  the  fird  three  years  5  efpecially  in  the  Vernal)  and 
Autumnal  JEquinoxes  :  This  work  to  be  done  in  a  moiSt  feafon  for 
the  fir  si  year  to  prevent  the  duji ,  and  the  fuffocating  of  the  tender 
buds  j  but  afterwards  in  the  more  dry  weather. 

4.  Plants  rais’d  from  feed)  (hall  be  thinnd  where  they  come  up 
too  thicks  and  none  fo  fit  as  you  thus  draw  to  be  tranfilanted  into 
Hedge-rows  ^  efpecially,  where  ground  is  precious. 

5.  In  tranjplanting)  omit  not  the  placing  of  your  Trees  towards 
their  accudom’d  Afield. 

6.  Remove  the  foftefi  wood  to  the  moijlefi  grounds, 

Divifie 
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Divife  arboribus  patri<e - 

7.  Begin  to  Tranfplant  For  eft-trees  when  the  leaves  fall  after 
Michaelmas  5  you  may  adventure  when  they  are  tarnijh'd ,  and 
grow  yellow  :  It  is  loft  time  to  commence  later ,  and  for  the  moft 
part  of  your  Trees,  early  Tranfilanters  leldom  repent  *,  for  fome- 
times  a  tedious  band  of  Frofl  prevents  the  whole  feafon ,  and  the 
baldnefr  of  the  tree  is  a  note  of  deceipt  3  for  fome  Oaks ,  and 
moft  Beeches  ,  preferve  their  dead-leaves  till  [new  ones  pufti 
them  off. 

8.  Set  deeper  in  the  lighter  grounds  than  in  the  flrong  5  but 
(hallowed  in  Clay  :  five  inches  is  fufficient  for  the  dryeft,  and 
one  or  two  for  the  moift,  provided  you  eftablifti  them  againft 
winds. 

9.  Plant  forth  in  warm ,  and  moifi  feafons  }  the  Air  tranquil  and 
ferene  5  the  wind  wefterly  5  but  never  whiles  it  actually  freezes , 
rains ,  or  in  mijiy  weather  5  for  it  moulds,  and  infe&s  the  Roots. 

10.  What  you  gather,  and  draw  out  of  Woods ,  plant  imme¬ 
diately,  for  their  roots  are  very  apt  to  be  mortified  by  the  winds 
and  cold  air. 

11.  trees  produc'd  from  feeds  muft  have  the  tap-roots  abated 
(the  Walnut-tree ,  and  fome  others  excepted  )  and  the  bruifed 
parts  cut  away  5  but  fparing  the  fibrous ,  for  they  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  feeders  5  and  thofe  who  cleanfe  them  too  much,  are  punifh’d 
for  the  miftake. 

12.  In  firing  rub  off  fome  of  the  Collateral  Buds,  to  cheek  the 
exuberancy  of  Cap  in  the  Branches ,  till  the  Roots  be  well  efta- 
blilh’d. 

13.  tranfilant  no  more  then  you  well  Fences  for  f to  neglect¬ 
ed,  tree-culture  comes  to  nothing  :  Therefore  all  young  fet  Trees 
ftiould  be  defended  from  the  winds ,  and  Sun  5  efpecially  the  Eajl3 
and  Norths  till  their  roots  are  fixed  5  that  is,  till  you  perceive  them 
fljoot  5  and  the  not  exa&ly  obferving  of  this  Article  is  caufe  of  the 
periftnng  of  the  moft  tender  Plantations  ?  for  it  is  the  invafion  of 
thefe  two  affailants  which  does  more  miichief  to  our  new  fet,  and 
lefs  hardy  Trees ,  then  the  moft  fevere  and  durable  Frojls  of  a 
whole  Winter. 

14.  The  propereft  foil,  and  moft  natural,  apply  to  diftinCt  Spe¬ 
cies ,  Nec  verb  terree  ferre  omnes  omnia  pojfunt.  Yet  we  find  by 
experience,  that  moft  of  our  Foreli -trees  grow  well  enough  in 
the  courjejt  lands  ^  provided  there  be  a  competent  depth  of  mould  : 
For  albeit  moft  of  our  wild  plants  covet  to  run  juft  under  the  fur- 
face  ,  yet  where  there  is  not  fufficient  depth  to  cool  them,  and 
entertain  the  Moijlure  and  Influences ,  they  are  neither  lafting,  nor 
profperous. 

15.  Wood  well  planted  will  grow  in  Moorijh ,  Boggy ,  Heathy , 
and  the JionieCl  grounds  :  Only  the  white  and  blew  Clay  (which  is 
commonly  the  beft  Pajlure )  is  the  worft  for  wood  3  and  fuch  gcod 
Timber  as  we  find  in  any  of  thefe  ( Oaks  excepted  )  is  of  an 

excef- 
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exceffive  age,  requiring  thrice  the  time  to  arrive  at  their  ftature, 

1 6.  If  the  feafon  require  it,  all  new  P lactations  are  to  be  plied 
with  waterings ,  which  is  better  pour’d  into  a  circle  at  fome  di- 
fiance  from  the  Roots,  that  percolating  through  a  quantity  of  earth 
it  may  carry  the  nitrous  virtue  of  the  foil  with  it  5  and  by  no 
means  at  the fiem  5  becaufe  it  wafhes  the  mould  from  the  Root, 
comes  too  crude,  and  endangers  their  rotting  :  But, 

17.  For  the  cooling^  and  refrefhing  Tree-roots,  the  congefting 
of  Flints ,  ox  Tibbies  neer  th  e  foot  of  the  fiem,  is  preferable  to  all 
other  >  and  fo  the  Poet , 

Jut  lap  idem  bibulum ,  ant  fquallenteis  infode  conchas , 

Inter  enim  labentur  aqu <e,  tenulfque Jubibit 
Halit  us - *  Georg.  2. 

18.  Cut  no  Trees  when  either  heat ,  or  cold  are  in  extreams  $, 
nor  in  very  wet ,  or  fnowy  weather  }  and  in  this  work  it  is  pro¬ 
fitable  to  difeharge  all  T  rees  of  unthriving,  broaken,wind-fhaken, 
browje ,  and  fuch  as  our  Law  terms  Cablicia ,  and  to  take  them  off 
to  the  quick, 

— - ne  pars  jincera  trahatur. 

Many  more  ufeful  Obfervations  are  to  be  colle&ed  ,  and  added 
to  thefe,  from  the  diligent  experience  of  Planters . 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  the  Laws  and  Statutes  for  the  Prefervation,  and  ) 
Improvement  of  Woods, 

1.  r  I  xO  let  paft  the  Laws ,  and  civil  Constitutions  of  great  An- 
l  tiquity ,  by  which  Servius  informs  us  *twas  no  lefs  then 

Capital ,  alienas  arbores  incidere  $  the  lex  Aquilia ,  and  thofe 
of  the  xii.  Tabb.  mention’d  by  Paulus ,  Cajus ,  Julianus  and  others 
of  that  Robe  repeated  divers  more.  The  wife  Solon  preferibed 
Ordinances  for  the  very  difiances  of  Trees  >  as  the  divine  Plato 
did  againft  dealing  of  Fruity  and  violating  of  Plantations  :  And 
the  interdiftion  de  Glande  legenda  runs  thus  in  Dlpian ,  AIT  PRJE- 
TOR ,  G LAN DEM ,  gDM  EX  ILLIVS  AGRO  IN  TVVM  CA - 
DIT,  gDO  MINDS  ILLI  TERTIO  gDOgDE  DIE  LEG  ERE 
AD  FERRE  LIC  EAT,  VIM  FIERI  VETO.  But  it  is  not  here  that 
I  delign  to  enlarge,  as  thofe  who  have  philologiz,’ d  on  this  occa - 
don  de  Sycophantis ,  and  other  curious  Criticifmes  5  but  paft  on, 
and  confine  my  felf  to  the  prudent  Sanliions  of  our  own  Parlia¬ 
ments,  which  I  deduce  in  this  Order. 

2.  From  the  rime  of  Edward  the  fourth,  were  ena&ed  many 

Q_  2  excel- 
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excellent  Laws  for  the  planting,  fecuring ,  cutting ,  and  ordering  of 
Woods,  Copfes,  and  Vnder-woods ,  as  then  they  took  cognizance 
of  them  ;  together  with  the  feveral  penalties  upon  the  Infringers  $ 
efpecially  from  the  25. of  Hen.  8.1  j.&c.  confirm’d  by  the  13. 
and  27.  of  Q^Eltz.  cap.  2$.  19.  &c.  which  are  diligently  to  be 
eon fuked 3  revived,  put  in  execution ,  and  enlarg’d  where  any 
defeft  is  apparent  5  as  in  particular  the  Att  of  exempting  of  Tim¬ 
ber  of  22  years  grow7 th  from  Tythe,  for  a  longer  period.,  to  render 
it  compleat,  and  more  effettual  to  their  Improvement  :  And  that 
Law  repealed.,  by  which  Willows,  Sallows,  Oziers ,  8ec.  which  they 
term  Sub-hois,  are  reputed  but  as  Weeds. 

3.  Severer  punijhments  have  lately  been  ordain’d  againft  our 
Wood-flealers,  deftroyers  of  young  Trees,  &c.  I  cannot  fay  they 
are  (harp  ones.,  when  I  compare  the  feverity  of  our  Laws  againft 
Marefealers  5  nor  am  I  by  inclination  the  leaft  cruel ,  But  I  do  af¬ 
firm,  we  might  as  well  live  without  Mares  ,  as  without  Ships, 
which  are  our  Wooden,  but  no  lefs  profitable  Horfes. 

4.  I  have  heard,  that  in  the  great  Expedition  of  88,  it  was  ex¬ 
prefly  enjoyn’d  the  Spanifh  Commanders  of  that  fignal  Armada  $ 
that  if  when  landed  they  fhould  not  be  able  to  fubdue  our  Nati¬ 
on,  and  make  good  their  Conquefl  they  fhould  yet  be  fure  not 
to  leave  a  Treeftanding  in  the  Forejl  of  Dean :  It  was  like  the  Po¬ 
licy  of  the  Philifrines,  when  the  poor  ifraelites  went  down  to  their 
Enemies  Smiths  to  fharpen  every  man  his  Tools  ,  for  as  they  laid, 
lejl  the  Hebrews  make  them  Swords,  or  Spears (b  thefe,  left  the 
Englijh  burld  them  Ships,  and  Men  of  War  ;  Whether  this  were  fo, 
or  not  $  certain  it  is,  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  for  the  prefervati- 
on  of  our  Woods  *  and  efpecially  of  thofe  eminent,  and  with  care 
inexhauftible  Magazines  :  I  dare  not  fuggeft  the  encouragement 
of  a  yet  farther  rejlraint,  that  even  Proprietors  themfelves  fhould 
not  prefume  to  makehavock  of  fome  of  their  own  Woods  ,  to 
feed  their  prodigality,  and  heap  fuel  to  their  vices  5  but  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  our  obfervation,  that  (in  that  in-imitable  Oration,  the  fe¬ 
cund  Philippic)  Cicero  does  not  fo  fharply  reproach  his  great  Anta- 
gonifi  for  any  other  of  his  extravagancies  (which  yet  he  there  enu¬ 
merates)  as  for  his  wafleful  difpofure  of  certain  Wood-lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Commonwealth ,  amongft  his  jovial  Bravo  s,  and 
leud  companions  5  tua  if  a  detrim ent a  Junt  (meaning  his  De¬ 
bauches)  ilia  nojira  5  fpeaking  of  the  Timber. 

5.  But  to  the  Laws :  i  were  to  be  wifh’d  that  our  tender,  and 
improvable  Woods,  fhould  not  admit  of  Cattle,  by  any  means,  till 
they  were  quite  grown  out  of  reach  ,  the  Statutes  which  connive 
at  it,  in  favour  of  Cufiom,  and  for  the  fatisfying  of  a  few  clamo¬ 
rous,  and  rude  Commoners,  being  too  indulgent  5  fince  it  is  very 
evident  that  lefs  then  a  14  or  15  years  enclofure  is,  in  moft  places, 
toofoon}  and  our  moft  material  Trees  would  be  of  infinite  more 
worth  and  improvement,  were  the  Standards  fuffer’d  to  grow  to 
Timber,  and  not  fo  frequently  cut,  at  the  next  Felling  of  the 
Wood,  as  the  general  cuftom  is.  In  22.  Ediv.  4.  the  liberty  ar¬ 
riv’d  but  to  feven  years  after  a  felling  of  a  ForePl  or  Purlieu ,  and 
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but  three  years  before,  without  fpecial  licenfe  :  This  was  very 
narrow  5  but  let  us  then  look  on  England  as  an  over-grown 
Country. 

6.  Wood  in  Parks  was  afterwards  to  be  four  years  fenced  upon 
felling  :  and  yearling  Colts,  and  Calves  might  be  put  into  incloled 
Woods  after  two  :  By  the  13.  Eliz.  five  years ,  and  no  other  Cattle 
till  fix,  if  the  growth  was  under  fourteen  years  5  or  untill  eight, 
if  exceeding  that  age  till  the  laft  felling  :  All  which  Statutes  being 
by  the  Aft  of  Hen.  8.  but  temporal,  this  Parliament  oiEliz.  thought 
fittomak  e  perpetual. 

7.  Then  to  prevent  the  deftru&ive  razing  and  converting  of 
Woods  to  Pafture  :  No  wood  of  two  Acres D  and  above  two  fur¬ 
longs  from  the  Manfion  houfe,  {hould  be  indulg’d  :  And  the  prohi¬ 
bitions  are  good  againft  Aff'arts  made  in  Eorefls ,  &c.  without  li¬ 
cenfe  :  The  penalties  are  indeed  great}  but  how  feldom  inflicted  5 
and  what  is  now  more  eafie,  then  compounding  for  fuch  a  licenfe  ? 

In  (bm  €  parts  of  Germany ,  where  a  fingle  “Tree  is  oblerv  d  to  be 
extraordinary  ferule,  a  conftant,  and  plentiful  Maft-bearer  j  there 
are  Laws  to  prohibite  their  felling  without  fpecial  leave:  And  it 
was  well  Enatted  amongft  us ,  that  even  the  Owners  of  Woods 
within  Chafes  ftiould  not  cut  down  the  Timber  without  view  of 
officers  5  or  if  not  within  Chafes ,  yet  where  a  Common-perfon  had 
liberty  of  Chafe,  &c.  and  this  would  be  of  much  benefit^  had  the 
Regarders  perform’d  their  duty,  as  ’tis  at  large  defcrib’d  in  the 
Writ  of  the  11.  Articles  j  and  that  the  Surcharge  of  the  torejls  had 
been  honeftly  infpeded  with  the  due  Perambulations,  and  ancient 
Metes  :  Thus  (hould  the  fuliices  of  Eire  difpofe  of  no  Woods 
without  exprefs  Commijfton,  and  in  convenient  places  :  Minuti 
blaterones  quercuum,  culi,  &  curbs,  as  our  Law  terms  windfalls, 
dotterels,  fcrags,&c.  and  no  others. 

8.  Care  is  iikewife  by  our  Laws  to  be  taken  that  no  unneceffary 

Imbezelment  be  made  by  pretences  of  Repair  of  Paling,  Lodges- 
Browfe  for  Deer,  8ec.  Windfalls ,  Root  falls  j  dead,  and  Sear-trees, 
all  which  is  filbjed  to  the  Infpedion  of  the  Warders,  Justices,  &c, 
and  even  trefpafles  done  de  Piridi  on  boughs  of  Trees,  Thickets 
and  the  like }  which  (as  has  been  (hew’d)  are  very  great  impedi¬ 
ments  to  their  growth  and  profperity ,  be  duly  looked  after,  and 
punifhed :  S  zeConfuet.  &  Ajfif  For  eft.  Pannagium,  or  Pajturape- 
corum  &  de  Glandibus,  Fleta,dPc.  Man-woods  Foref-Laws:  Coofi, 
pla.fol.  366.  li.&.fol.  138.  . 

9.  Finally,  that  the  exorbitance,  and  mcreafe  01  devouring 
Iron-mills  were  looked  into ,  as  to  their  distance ,  and  number 
neer  the  Seas ,  or  navigable  Rivers  ,  And  what  if  fome  of  them 
were  even  remov’d  into  another  World  £  twere  better  to  pur- 
chafe  all  our  Iron  out  of  America  ,  then  thus  to  exhauft  our 
Woods  at  home ,  although  ( I  doubt  not )  they  might  be  fo  or¬ 
der’d,  as  to  be  rather  a  means  of  conferving  them.  There  was 
a  Statute  made  by  Queen  Eliz.  to  prohibite  the  converting  of  Tim¬ 
ber-trees  to  Coal,  or  other  Fuel  for  the  u(e  of  Iron-mills  it  the 
Tree  were  of  one  foot  fquare,  and  growing  within  14  miles  of 
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the  Sea ,  or  the  greater  Rivers ,  dv.  ’tis  pity  Tome  of  thofe  places 
in  Kent ,  Suffex  and  Surrey  were  excepted  in  the  Provifo ,  for  the 
reafon  exprefs’d  in  a  Statute  made  i^.Eliz.by  which  even  the im- 
ploying  of  any  under-wood ,  as  well  as  great  Trees ^  was  prohibited 
within  22  miles  of  London ,  and  many  other  navigable  River sy 
Creeks ,and  other  lelTer  didances  from  fome  parts  of  Suffex  Downs , 
Cinque-ports^  Havens ,  See. 

10.  And  yet  to  prove  what  it  is  to  manage  Woods  difcreetly  $ 

I  reade  of  one  Mr  Chrift.opher  Darell  a  Surrey  Gent,  of  Nudigate , 
that  had  a  particular  Indulgence  for  the  cutting  of  his  Woods  at 
pleafure  ,  though  a  great  Iron-mafter  >  becaufe  he  (0  order’d  his 
Works ,  that  they  were  a  means  of  preferving  even  his  Woods  5  not- 
withdanding  thofe  unfatiable  devourers  :  This  may  appear  a  Pa¬ 
radox ,  but  is  to  be  made  out  >  and  I  have  heard  my  own  Father 
(whofe  Ejiate  was  none  of  the  lead  wooded  in  England )  affirm,  that 
a  Forge0  and  fome  other  Mills ,  to  which  he  furnith’d  much  Fuek 
were  a  means  of  maintaining,  and  improving  his  Woods  >  I  fup- 
pofe,  by  increafing  the  Indujiry  o£  planting,  and  care,  as  what  he 
has  now  left  (landing  of  his  own  planting ,  enclofing  and  cheriffing 
in  the  poffeffion  of  my  mod  honour’d  Brother,  Geo.  Evelin  of  Wot - 
ton  in  the  lame  County ,  does  fufficiently  evince  j  a  mod  laudable 
Monument  of  his  Induffry ,  and  rare  Example. 

11.  The  fame  Adi  we  have  confirmed,  and  enlarg’d  in  the  1 7th 
of  the  (aid  Queen,  for  the  preferving  of  Timber-Trees ,  and  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  impairing  Woods  much  increafed  5  the  tops ,  and  offals 
only  permitted  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  this  imployment :  But  let  us 
fee  what  others  do. 

12.  The  King  of  Spain  has  neer  Bilbao  fixteen  times  as  many 
Acres  of  Copfe-wood  as  are  fit  to  be  cut  for  Coal  in  one  year ,  fo  that 
when  *tis  ready  to  be  fell’d ,  an  officer  fird  marks  fuch  as  are  like 
to  prove  ship-timber ,  which  are  let  dand,  asfo  many  facred,  and 
dedicate  Trees  :  But  by  this  means  the  Iron-work*  are  plentifully 
fupplied  in  the  fame  place,  without  at  all  diminidiingthe  dock  of 
Timber .  Then  in  Bifcay  again,  every  proprietor,  and  other,  plants 
three  for  one  which  he  cuts  down  }  and  the  Law  obliging  them  is 
mod  feverely  executed.  There  indeed  are  few,  or  no  Copfes  5 
but  all  are  Pollards  5  and  the  very  lopping  (I  am  aflur’d)  does  fur- 
nifhthe  Iron-works  with  fufficient  to  fupport  them. 

13.  What  the  pradficeis  for  the  maintaining  of  thefo  kind  of 
Plantations  in  Germany ,  and  France,  has  already  been  obforv’d  to 
this  Illuffrious  Society  by  the  learned  Dr  Meret  j  viz.  that  the  Lords 
and  (tor  the  Crown-lands  )  the  Kings  Commiffioners ,  divide  the 
Woods ,  and  Forejts ,  into  eighty  partitions  ,  every  year  felling  one 
of  the  divifions  $  fo  as  no  Wood  is  fell’d  in  lets  then  fourfcore  years : 
And  when  any  one  partition  is  to  be  cut  down,  the  officer ,  or  Lord 
contracts  with  the  Buyer  that  he  ftiall  at  the  didance  of  every 
twenty  foot  (which  is  fomewhat  neer)  leave  a  good,  fair,  found 
and  fruitful  0^4danding.  Thofo  of  ’twixt  forty ,  and  fifty  years 
they  reckon  for  the  bed,  and  then  they  are  to  fence  thefe  Irees 
fi  om  all  forts  of  Beaffs ,  and  injuries,  for  a  competent  time  >  which 
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being  done,  at  the  feafen,  down  fall  the  Acorns,  which  (with  the 
Autumnal  rains  beaten  into  the  earth)  take  root ,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  furnifh  all  the  Wood  again,  where  they  let  them  grow  for 
four,  or  five  years }  and  then  grub  up  fome  of  them  for  Fuel  or 
tranjplantions ,  and  leave  the  inoft provable  of  them  to  continue  for 
\ timber . 

14.  The  French  Ring  permits  none  of  his  Oak-woods,  though 
belonging  (fome  of  them)  to  Monfieur  (his  Royal  Brother jin  Appe- 
nage ,  to  be  cut  down  5  till  his  own  Surveyors ,  and  Officers,  have 
firfi:  marked  them  out  5  nor  are  any  fell’d  beyond  fuch  a  circuit  ; 
Then  are  they  fufficiently  fenc’d  by  him  who  buys  5  and  no  Cattle 
whatfoever  fuffer’d  to  be  put  in,  till'  the  very  feedlings  which 
fpring  up  of  the  Acorns  are  perfeftly  out  of  danger.  And  to  thefe 
I  might  fuperadd  divers  others,  but  I  haften  to  an  end. 

The  Paramelis,  and  Conclufion. 

1.  Since  our  Forejls  are  undoubtedly  the  greatefi:  Magazines  of 
the  wealth ,  and  glory  of  this  Nation ,  and  our  Oaks  the  trueft 
Oracles  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  happinefi,  as  being  the  only  Tup- 
port  of  that  Navigation  which  makes  us  fear’d  abroad ,  and  fiou- 
ri(h  at  Home  5  it  has  been  ftrangely  wonder’d  at  by  fome  good  Pa¬ 
triots  ,  how  it  comes  to  pais  that  many  Gentlemen  have  frequent¬ 
ly  repair  d,  or  gain  da  fudden  Fortune ,  with  plowing  part  of  their 
Parks ,  and  fetting  out  their  fat  grounds  to  Dutch-gardeners,  &c. 
and  very  wild  Wood-land  parcels  (as  may  be  injlancd  in  feveral 
places)  to  dreflers  of  Hop-yards,  &c,  whiles  the  Royal  portion  lyes 
folded  up  in  a  Napkin ,  uncultivated,  and  negletted  3  efpecially, 
thofe  great ,  and  ample  Forejls  where  though  plowing ,  an  &  [owing 
has  been  forbidden,  a  Royal  command ,  and  Dejign ,  may  well  difi- 
penle  with  it,  and  the  breaking  up  of  thole  Intervals  advance  the 
growth  of  the  Trees  to  an  incredible  Improvement . 

2.  It  is  therefore  infilled  on,  that  there  is  not  a  cheaper,  ealier, 
or  more  prompt  expedient  to  advance  Ship-timber ,  then  to  folicit, 
that  in  all  his  JHajeflies  Forejls ,  Woods ,  and  Parky,  the  Ipreading  Oai ^ 
(which  we  have  formerly  delcribed)  be  cherifh’d,  by  plowing, 
and  lowing  Barley ,  Rye,  &c.  (with  due  fupply  of  culture ,  and  foil, 
between  them)  as  far  as  may  (without  danger  of  the  Plow-Jhare) 
be  broken  up.  But  this  is  only  where  thefe  Trees  are  arriv’d  to 
fome  magnitude,  and  Hand  at  competent  diftances }  a  hundred ,  or 
fifty  yards  (for  their  Roots  derive  relief  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  boughs )  as  do  the  Walnut-trees  in  Burgundy ,  which  Hand  in 
their  beft  plow’d- lands. 

3.  But  that  we  may  particularize  in  his  Majejlies  Forejls  of  Dean , 
sherewood,&c. and  in  fome  fort  gratifie  th eg>u£ries  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  the  principal  Officers  and  Commijioners  of  the  Navy  I  am  ad- 
vis  d  by  fuch  as  are  every  way  judicious,  and  of  long  experience  in 
thofe  parts }  that  to  enclofe  would  be  an  excellent  way  :  But  it  is  to 
be  confider  d,  that  th epeople,  viz.  Forejlers  and  Bordurers ,  are  not 
generally  fo  civil,  and  reafonable,  as  might  be  wifhed  ,  and  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  to  defign  a  folid  Improvement  in  fuch  places,  his  Ma jetty  mud 
aflert  his  power,  with  a  hrine  and  high  Refolution  to  Reduce  thefe 
men  to  their  due  Obedience ,  and  to  a  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to 
their  ^»,and  tbepublickuuWty  }  though  they  preferv’d  their  in - 
duttry  this  way  at  a  very  tolerable  rate  upon  that  condition , 
whiles  fome  perfon  of  trutt,  and  integrity  did  regulate,  and  fu- 
pervife  the  Mounds  and  Fences ,  and  deftine  fome  portions  fre¬ 
quently  fet  a  part,  for  the  railing,  and  propagating  of  Woods,  till 
the  whole  Nation  were  furnilh’d  for pojlerity. 

4.  And  which  work  if  his  Majefiy  (hall  refolve  to  accomplifh,he 
will  leave  fuch  an  everlading  obligation  on  his  people ,  and  raife  fuch 
a  Monument  to  his  Fame ,  as  the  Ages  for  a  thoufand  years  to  come 
ihall  have  caufe  to  celebrate  his  precious  memory ,  and  his  Royal 
Succefors  to  emulate  his  Virtue .  For  thus  (befide^the  future  ex¬ 
pectations)  it  would  in  prefent  be  no  deduction  from  his  Majefiies 
Treafure  y  but  fome  increafe  ,  and  fall  in  time  to  be  a  fair,  and 
worthy  Accejjion  to  it  5  whiles  this  kind  of  propriety  would  be 
the  mofl  likely  expedient  to  civilize  thole  wild  and  poor  Bordur - 
ers  5  and  to  fecure  the  vad  and  fpreading  heart  of  the  Forefi , 
which  with  all  this  Indulgence  would  be  ample  enough  for  a 
Princely  Demeafnes  :  And  if  the  difficulty  be  to  find  out  who 
knows,  or  acknowledges  what  are  the  Bordures  5  this  Article  were 
worthy,  and  becoming  of  as  lerious  an  Inquifition ,  as  the  Legijla - 
five  power  of  the  whole  Nation  can  contrive. 

5 .  The  Sum  of  all  is ,  get  the  Bordures  well  Tenanted ,  by  long 
Terms ,  and  eafie  Rents ,  and  this  will  invite  and  encourage  Take 
ersj  whildthe  middle ,  mod  fecure,  and  interiour  parts  would 
be  a  Royal  portion.  Let  his  Majejly  therefore  admit  of  any  willing 
Adventurers  in  this  vad  Circle  for  fuch  Enclofures  in  the  Freczntts  j 
and  rather  of  more ,  then  of  few  ,  though  an  hundred ,  or  two 
fhould  joyn  together  for  any  Enclofure  oifive  hundred  Acres  more, 
or  lefs  5  that  multitudes  being  thus  engaged ,  the  confideration 
might  procure,  and  facilitate  a  full  discovery  of  latter  Encroch- 
jnents ,  and  fortifie  the  recovery  by  favourable  Rents,  Improve¬ 
ments  and  Reverfions  by  Copy-hold ,  or  what  other  Tenures  and  Ser¬ 
vices  his  Majetty  diall  pleale  to  accept  of. 

6.  Now  for  the  planting  of  Woods  in  fuch  places  (which  is  the 
only  defign  of  this  whole  Treatife )  the  Bills ,  and  rough  Grounds 
will  do  well  5  but  they  are  the  rich  fat  Vales ,  and  fiats  which  do 
bed  deferve  the  charge  of  Walls ,  fuch  as  that  ft ot  affords ,  and 
the  Haw-thorn  well  plafh’d  ( fingle  or  double)  is  a  better,  and 
more  natural  Fence  then  unmorterd  walls ,  could  our  indudry  ar¬ 
rive  to  the  making  of  fuch,  as  we  have  deferib’d  :  befides,  they 
are  lading,  and  profitable  5  and  then  one  might  allow  fufficient 
bordnre  for  a  Mound  of  any  thicknefs ,  which  may  be  the  fird 
charge,  and  well  fupported,  and  rewarded  by  the  culture  of  the 
Land  thus  enclofed. 

7.  For  Example ,  fuppofe  a  man  would  take  in  500  Acres  of 
good  Land,  let  the  Mounds  be  of  the  wilded  ground,  as  fitted 
fox:  wood:  Two  hedges  with  their  Valations,  and  Trenches  will  be 
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requisite  in  all  the  Round  5  viz.  one  next  to  the  Enclojure ,  the 
other  about  the  Thicket  to  fence  it  from  Cattle .  This  between  the 
two  hedges  (of  whatfoever  breadth)  is  fitted  for  Plantation  :  In 
thefe  hedges  might  be  tryed  the  plantation  of flocks  ^  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  all  manner  of  wood-feeds  lown  (after  competent  plowings)  as 
Acorns,  Mail,  Fir,  Pine ,  Nuts,&c.  the  firfl  year  chafing  away 
the  Birds ,  becaufe  of  the  Fir  and  Pine  feeds,  for  reafons  given  5 
th efcond  year  loofning  the  ground,  and  thinning  the  fupernume- 
raries,  &c ,  this  is  the  mod  frugal  way  :  Or  by  another  Method 
th  eWafe  places  of  Forejts  and  Woods  (which  by  through  experi¬ 
ence  is  known  and  tried)  might  be  perfectly  extirpated 3  and  then 
allowing  two  or  three  plowings ,  well-rooted  docks  be  fet ,  cut 
and  trimm’d  as  is  requifite  3  and  that  the  Timber-trees  may  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  thofe  after  wards  copfid ,  and  the  choiced  ftockj  kept 
fhreaded.  If  an  Enclojure  be  low’d,  the  Seeds  may  be  (as  was 
directed)  of  all  the fpecies ,  not  forgetting  the  bed  Pines ,  Fir,  &c. 
whiles  the  yearly  removal  of  very  incumbrances  only  will  repay 
the  Workmen,  who  fell  the  ^gick^,  or  referve  it  to  dore  other  En- 
clofures,  and  foften  the  circumjacent  grounds  to  the  very  great 
improvement  of  what  remains. 

9.  And  how  if  in  fuch  Fencing-works  we  did  fometimes  imitate 
what  gHtintus  Curtins ,  lib.  6.  ha?  recorded  of  the  Mar dorum  gens , 
neer  to  the  Confines  of  Hyrcania ,  who  did  by  the  clofe  planting 
of  Trees  alone  upon  thebordures  give  lo  drange  a  check  to  the 
power  of  that  great  Conqueror  Alexander  .<?  They  were  a  barba¬ 
rous  people  indeed,  but  in  this  worthy  our  imitation  5  and  the 
work  fo  handfomly  and  particularly  deferib’d  that  I  (hall  not 
grieve  to  recite  it.  Arbores  den  fa  funt  de  indufria  conft£,  quarum 
teneros  adhuc  ramos  manu  fleffunt ,  quos  intortos  rurfus  inf  runt 
terr£  :  Inde  velut  ex  alia  radice  Utiores  virent  trunci  :  hos,  qua  na- 
turafert,  adolefere  nonfinunt  :  quippe  alium  alii,  quafi  nexu  confi- 
runt  :  qui  ubi  multafioncle  vefiti  funt,  operiunt  t  err  am.  Itaque  oc- 
culti  ramorum  velut  laquei perpetua  fipe  iter  claudunt ,  &c.  The 
Trees  ( faith  he)  were  planted  fo  neer  and  thick  together  of  pur- 
pofe5  that  when  the  boughs  were  yet  young  and  flexible,  bent  and 
wreath’d  within  one  another, their  tops  were  bowed  into  the  earth 
(as  wefubmergeour  Layers)  whence  taking  frefh  roots,they  fhotup 
new  denis,  which  not  being  permitted  to  grow  as  of  themfelves 
they  would  have  done,  they  fo  knit  and  perplex*d  one  within  ano¬ 
ther,  that  when  they  were  clad  with  leaves,  they  even  cover’d  the 
ground,  and  enclofed  the  whole  Country  with  a  kind  of  living 
net,  and  impenetrable  hedge,  as  th eHiJtorian  continues  the  de- 
feription.  fuch  works  as  thefe  would  become  a  Cato,  or  Van  0  in¬ 
deed,  one  that  were  Pater  Patriae,  nonfbi  foli  natus  born  for  Po- 
derity  ,  but  we  are  commonly  of  another  mould, 

- -  fuges  confumere  nati. 

10.  A  fair  advance  for  fpeedy  growth,  and  noble  Trees  (efpe- 
cially  for  Walks  and  Avenuesjmay  be-aflhredly  expe&ed  from 
the  Graff ng  of  young  Oaks,  and  Elms  with  the  bed  of  their  kinds  3 
and  where  the  goodlied  of  thefe  lafl  are  growing ,  the  ground 
would  be  plow'd ,  and  finely  raked  in  the  feafon  when  the  Scales 
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Fail  5  that  the  fhoWers  and  dews  faftning  the  Seed  where  the  wind 
drives  it,  it  may  take  root,  and  haften(as  it  will)  to  a  fudden 
Tree  }  efpecially,  if  feafonable  Jh reading  be  appli’ d,  which  has 
fometimes  made  them  arrive  to  the  height  of  twelve  foot  by  the 
firft  three  years,  after  which  they  grow  a  main.  And  if  fuch 
were  planted  as  neer  to  one  another  as  in  the  Examples  we  have 
alledg’d,  it  is  altnoft  incredible  what  a  paling  they  would  be  to 
our  moft  expos’d  Plantations  mounting  up  their  wooden  walls  to 
the  clouds  .*A  And  indeed  the  (helving  and  natural  declivity  of  the 
Ground  more  or  lefs  to  our  unkind  A] tyetfs,  and  bleak  Winds  does 
bed:  direct  to  the  thickning  of  thefe  prote&ions ,  and  the  benefit 
of/^foon  appear,  and  recompence  our  induftry  in  thefmooth- 
nelsand  integrity  of  the  Plantations  fo  defended. 

1 1 .  That  great  care  be  had  of  the  Seeds  which  we  intend  to  fow 
has  been  already  advifed ,  for  it  has  been  feen  that  Woods  of  the 
fame  age,planted  in  the  fame  foil  difcover  a  vifible  difference  in  the 
"Timber  and  growth  5  and  where  this  variety  fhould  happen  if  not 
from  the  feed  will  be  hard  to  interpret  5  therefore  let  the  p  Ucey  foil 
and growth  of  fuch  Trees  from  whence  you  have  your  feeds  be  dili¬ 
gently  examin’d  5  and  why  not  this,  as  well  as  in  our  care  of  Ani¬ 
mals  for  our  breed  and  (lore  ? 

12.  As  to  the  Form0  obey  the  natural  Jfre,  and  fubmittothe 
leveral  guizes  5  but  ever  declining  to  enclofe  High-ways  and  Com¬ 
mon-roads  as  much  as  poffible.  For  the  reft,  be  pleafed  to  re- 
fl  eft  on  what  we  have  already  faid  to  encourage  the  planting  of  the 
large  fpreading  Oak^  above  all  that  jpecies ,  the  amplitude  of  the  di¬ 
fiance  which  they  require  jefign  d  to  the  care  of  the  Verderer  for 
grazing  Cattle^  Deer ,  &c .  and  for  the  great,  and  mafculine  beauty 
which  a  wild  Quincunx ,  as  it  were,  of  fuch  Trees  would  prefent 
to  your  eye. 

13.  But  to  advance  his  Majetfies  Forefis  to  this  height  of  per¬ 
fection,  I  (hould  again  urge  the  removal  of  fome  of  our  moft  mif* 
chievousltplac’d  Iron-mills  5  if  that  at  leaft  be  true  which  fome 
have  affifm’d,  that  we  had  better  Iron^ and  cheaper  from  Foreigners 
when  thofe  Works  were  ftrangers  amongft  us.  I  am  inform’d  that 
the  New-Englifi)  (who  are  now  become  very  numerous,  and 
kindred  in  their  advance  and  profpeCt  of  the  Continent  by  their 
furfeit  of  the  Woods  which  we  want)  did  about  twelve  years  fince 
begin  to  clear  their  High-ways  by  two  Iron-mills  :  I  am  fure  their 
zeal  has  fufficiently  wafted  our  (lately  Woods ,  and  Steel  in  the 
bowels  of  their  Mother  old  England  $  and  ’twerenow  but  expedi¬ 
ent  their Brethren  (hould  haften  thither  to  fupply  us  with  Iron  for 
the  peace  of  our  days }  whilft  His  Majefty  becomes  the  great  So¬ 
vereign  of  the  Ocean ,  free  Commerce ,  Nemorum  Vindex  &  Infiaura- 
tor  magnus .  This  were  the  only  way  to  render  both  our  Coun¬ 
tries  habitable  \ndeed0aud  the  fitt eRfacrifice  for  the  Royal-Oaks^and 
their  Hamadryad's  to  whom  they  ow  more  then  a  flight  fubmiflion. 

14.  Another  thing  to  be  recommended  (  and  which  would 
prove  no  lefs  then  thirty  years,  in  fome  places  forty,  and  general¬ 
ly  twenty  years  advance  J  were  a  good,  (if  well  executed)^#  to 
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fave  our  Standards  and  bor during  Trees  from  the  Axe  of  the 
Neighbourhood  :  And  who  would  not  preferve  Timber  when 
within  fo  few  years  the  price  is  almoft  quadrupl’d  <?  I  afiiire  you 
ftandards  of  20, 30,  or  40  years  growth  are  of  a  long  day  for  the 
concernments  of  a  Nation. 

15.  And  though  we  have  in  our  general  Chapter  of  Copfes  de¬ 
clar’d  what  by  our  Laws ,  and  common  ufage  is  expe&ed  at  every 
Fell  (and  which  is  indeed  moft  requifite  till  our  ftore  be  otherwife 
fuppli  d)  yet  might  much  even  of  that  rigor  be  abated  by  no  un- 
frugal  permiflions  to  take  down  more  of  the  Standards  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Zander-woods  (  efpecially  where  by  over-dropping, 
and  fhade  they  interrupt  the  kindly  dews,  rains  and  influences 
which  nourifh  them)  provided  that  there  were  a  proportionable 
number  of  Timber-trees  duly,  and  throughly  planted,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Hedge-rows  and  Bordures  of  our  grounds :  in  which 
cafe  even  the  total  clearing  of  fome  Copfes  would  be  to  their  great 
advance,  as  by  fad  experience  has  been  taught  fome  good  Huf 
bands ,  whofe  neceflities  fometimes  forced  them  to  violate  their 
Standards ,  and  more  grown  T.  rees  during  the  late  Tyranny . 

16.  Nor  will  it  be  here  unfeafonable  to  advife,  that  where  Trees 
are  manifeftly  perceiv’d  to  decay ,  they  be  marked  out  for  the 
Axe  that  fo  the  younger  may  come  on  for  a  fupply  3  efpecially, 
where  they  are  chiefly  Elms^  becaufe  their  frcceffors  haften  to  their 
height  and  perfection  in  a  competent  time  5  but  beginning  once 
to  grow  tick  of  age^  or  other  infirmity,  fuddenly  impair,  and  lole 
much  of  their  value  yearly  :  befides  that  the  increafe  of  this ,  and 
other  fpeedy  Umber  would  fpare  the  more  Oak  for  Navigation  and 
the  fturdier  ufes. 

How  goodly  a  fight  were  it  if  moft  of  the  Demefnes  of  our 
Country  Gentlemen  were  crown’d  and  incircl’d  with'fuch  ftately 
rows  of  Limes,  Firs ,  Elms  and  other  ample,  fhady  and  venerable 
Trees  as  adorn  New-Hall  in  Ejjex ,  the  Seat  of  that  Suffoll^Knight  neer 
larmouth  ,  and  our  neighbouring  Failures  at  Barnes  ?  Yet  were 
thefe  Plantations  but  of  late  years  in  comparifon :  It  were  a  noble 
and  immortal  providence  to  imitate  thefe  good  Husbands  in  larger 
and  more  auguft  Plantations  of  luch  ufeful  Trees  for  Timber  and 
Fuel ,  as  well  as  for  fhade  and  ornament  to  our  dwellings. 

1 7.  But  thefe  incomparable  undertakings  will  belt  of  all  become 
the  Infpeffion  and  care  of  the  Honorable  Lieutenants ,  and  Rangers , 
when  they  delight  themfelves  as  much  in  the  goodlinefs  of  their 
Trees ,  as  other. men  generally  do  in  their  Dogs ,  and  Horfes , 
for  Races  and  Hunting  $  neither  of  which  Recreations  is  compa-* 
table  to  that  of  Plantings  either  for  virtue  or  pleafure ,  were  things 
juftly  confider  d  according  to  their  true  eftimation  :  Not  yet 
that  I  am  of  fo  moroje  an  humour ,  that  I  reprove  any  of  thole 
noble,  and  manly  Diverjions  lealonably  us’d  5  but  becaufe  I  would 
court  the  Industry  of  great ^  and  opulent  perfons  to  profitable  and 
permanent  delights  :  For  fuppofe  that  Ambition  were  chang'd 
into  a  laudable  emulation  who  fhould  befr,  and  with  moil  artifice, 
raife  a  Plantation  of  Frees  that  fhould  have  all  the  proper  orna- 
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ments,  and  perfections  their  nature  is  fufceptible  of  by  their  chre&i- 
on  and  encouragement}  fuch  as  JElian ,  lums  up,  lib,  25. c.  14. 
buyevSi  ot  Khctiotj  it, « xSftH  ctoaaw,  &c.  kind,  and  gentle  Limbs,  plenty  of 
large  leaves  5  an  ample  and  fair  body  }  profound ,  or  (preadirg 
roots,  ftrong  againft  impetuous  winds  5  (tor  io  i  ailed:  to  read  it) 
extenfive ,  and  venerable  Jhade  and  the  like  :  Methinks  there 
were  as  much  a  fubjcft  of  glory  as  could  be  phancied  gF  the  kind  } 
and  comparable ,  I  durft  pronounce,  preferable ,  to  any  ot  their 
Recreations  }  and  how  goodly  an  Ornament  to  their  Demejnes 
and  Dwellings ,  let  their  own  eyes  be  the  judges.  But  I  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  more  general  Concerns,  in  order  to  the  Queries,  andfirft 
to  the  proportion, 

1 8.  It  were  but  juft,  and  infinitely  befitting  the  miferable  needs 
of  the  whole  Nation,  that  every  twenty  Acres  of  Pasture  made  an 
allowance  for  half  an  Acre  of  Timber,  to  be  planted  in  a  clump, 
well  preferv’d,  and  fenc'd  for  14,  or  15  years :  And  where  the 
young  Trees  ftand  too  thick,  there  to  draw,  and  tranjplant  them 
jn  the  Hedge-rows,  which  would  alfo  prove  excellent  Jhelter  for 
the  Cattle  :  This  Husbandry  would  more  efpecially  become  North- 
amptonjlsire,  Lincolnpire ,  Cornwall,  and  fuch  other  of  our  Countries 
as  are  the  moft  naked  of  Timber,  Fuel,  &c,  and  unprovided  of 
covert :  For  it  is  rightly  obferv’d,  that  the  moft  fruitful  places  ieaft 
abound  in  wood,  and  do  moft  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

19.  Such  as  are  ready  to  tell  ye  their  Lands  are  fb  wet  that 
their  Woods  do  not  thrive  in  them ,  let  them  be  converted  to  Pa- 
fiure }  or  beftow  the  fame  induftry  oh  them  which  good  husbands  ' 
do  in  Meadows  by  draining  :  It  is  a  foathfulneft  unpardonable  }  as 
if  the  pains  would  not  be"  as  fully  recompenc  d  in  the  growth  of 
their  Timler,  as  in  that  of  their  graft :  Where  poor  hungry  Woods 
grow,  rich  Corn ,  and  good  Cattle  would  be  more  plentifully 
bred  5  and  it  were  beneficial  to  convert  fome  Wood-land  (where 
the  proper  vertue  is  exhaufted)  to  Pajlure  and  Tillage  5  provided 
that  frefh  land  were  improved  alfo  to  wood  in  recompence,  and  to 
balance  the  other. 

20.  Where  we  find  uliginous,  and  ftarv'd  places  (which  fome- 
times  obey  no  Art  or  Induftry  to  drain,  and  of  which  our  pale 
and  fading  Corn  is  a  fure  indication)  we  are,  as  it  were,  courted  to 
obey  Nature }  and  improve  them  for  the  propagation  of  Sallyes, 
Willows,  Alders,  Scycomor,  Afpine,  Birch  and  the  like  hafty  and 
profitable  growers  ,  by  ranging  them  ,  calling  of  Ditches, 
Trenches ,  due,  as  before  has  been  taught. 

21.  In  the  mean  while  ’tis  a  thing  to  be  deplor  d,  that  fbme  per¬ 
form  beftow  more  in  grubbing,  and  dreffing  a  few  Acres  which  has 
been  excellent  wood,  to  convert  it  into  wretched  pajlure,  not 
worth  a  quarter  of  what  the  Trees  would  have  y  ielded,  well  or¬ 
der’d,  and  left  (landing }  fince  it  is  certain,  that  barren  land?  lant- 
ed  with  wood  will  trebble  the  expence  in  a  ftiort  time  :  This  I  am 
able  to  confirm  by  inftancing  a  noble perfon,  who  (a  little  before  our 
unhappy  Wars')  having  fown  three  or  four  Acres  with  Acorns,  the 
fourth  year  tranftlanted  them  which  grew  too  thick  all  about  his 
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Lordfiip  :  Thefe  Trees  are  now  of  that  Jlature ,  and  fo  likely  to 
prove  excellent  Timber  ^  that  they  are  already  judg’d  to  be  almoft 
as  much  worth  as  the  whole  Demefnes  $  and  yet  they  take  off  no¬ 
thing  from  other  profits,  having  been  difcreetly  dilpos’dof  at  the 
firft  clefignment .  The  Prince  Ele&or  Fredric  I V,  in  th eyear  1606. 
fdw*d  a  part  of  that  moft  barren  Heath  of  Lambertheim  with 
Acorns  after  plowing ,  as  I  have  been  inform’d  5  it  is  now  likely  to 
prove  a  moft  goodly  Forefl,  though  all  this  while  miferably  neg- 
le&ed  by  reafon  of  the  Wars. 

The  Right  Honorable  my  Lord  Vifcount  Mount  ague  has  planted 
many  thoufands  of  Oaks ,  which  I  am  told  he  draws  out  of  Copfes , 
big  enough  to  defend  themfelves  5  and  that  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  has 
exceedingly  improv’d  his  poffejjions  ,  and  it  is  a  worthy  example \ 
To  conclude,  I  can  ftiew  an  Avenue  planted  to  a  houfe  ftanding  in 
a  barren  Far 4,  the  foil  a  cold  Clay  5  it  coniifts  totally  ot  Oaks^  one 
hundred  in  number  :  The  perfon  who  firft  fet  them  (hdying  very 
lately)  lived  to  lee  them  fpread  their  branches  123  foot  in  com- 
pafs,  which  at  diftanceof  24  foot  mingling  their  fhady  trejjes  for 
above  1000  in  length,  form  themfelves  into  one  of  the  moft  ve¬ 
nerable  and  ftately  Arbour -Walks  that  in  my  life  I  ever  beheld  : 
This  is  at  Baynards  in  Surrey ,  andbelonging  to  my  moft  honour’d 
Brother  fbecaufe  a  moft  induftrious  Planter  of -woodj  Richard 
Evelyn  Efq.  The  Walk  is  broad  5  6  foot,  and  one  Tree  with  ano¬ 
ther  containing  by  eftimation  three  quarters  of  a  load  of  Timber 
in  each  Tree,  and  in  their  lops  three  Cord  of  tire-wood  :  Their 
•  bodies  are  not  of  the  talleft,  having  been  topped  when  they  were 
young  to  reduce  them  to  an  uniform  height  5  yet  is  the  Timber 
moft  excellent  for  its  fcantling,  and  for  their  heads  few  in  England 
excelling  them:  where  fome  of  their  contemporanries  were  planted 
fingle  in  the  rarl 1  without  cumber,  they  fpread  above  fourfeore 
foot  in  arms. 

22.  I  have  produced  thefe  Examples  becaufe  they  are  conspi¬ 
cuous  0  full  of  encouragement ,  worthy  our  imitation  5  and  that  from 
thefe,  and  fundry  others  which  I  might  enumerate ,  we  have 
made  this  obfervation,  that  almoft  any  foil  is  proper  for  fome  pro¬ 
fitable  Timber-trees  or  other  which  is  good  for  very  little  elfe. 

23.  The  bottoms  of  Downs's  and  like  places  well  plow’d,  and 
fown  will  bear  lufty  Timber^  being  broken  up 0  and  let  lye  till  Mid- 
fummer ,  and  then  jlirrd  again  before  fowing  about  November  :  fo 
likewife  in  moft  craggy ,  uneven ,  cold  and  expofed  places,  not  fit 
for  Arable^  as  in  Bijcay^&c.  And  it  is  truly  from  thefe  Indicati¬ 
ons ,  more  then  from  any  other  whatfoever,  that  a  broken,  and 
decaying  Farmer  is  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  a  fubftantial  Free¬ 
holder  ,  the  very  Trees  fpeaking  the  conditions  ot  the  Alajier :  let 
not  then  the  Royal  Patrimony  bear  a  Bankrupts  reproach  :  But  to 
defeend  yet  lower  s 

24.  Had  every  Acre  .  but  three ,  or  four  Trees0  and  as  many  or 
Fruit  in  it  as  would  a  little  adorn  the  Hedge-rows^  the  Improve¬ 
ment  would  be  of  fair  Advantage  in  a  few  years  5  for  it  is  a  thame 
that  Turnep-planters  fhould  demolifh  and  undo  hedge-rows  neer 
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London ,  where  the  Mounds  and  Fences  are  ftripp’d  naked  to  give 
Sun  to  a  few  miserable  Roots  ^  which  would  thrive  altogether  as 
well  under  them  being  skilfully  prun'd  and  lopp’d  :  Our  Gard  ners 
will  not  believe  me  ,  but  I  know  it  to  be  true,  though  Pliny 
had  not  affirm’d  it :  As  for  Elms  (faith  he)  their  Jhade  is  fo  gentle 
and  benigne ,  that  it  nouri files  whatfoever  grows  under  it :  and(7/£. 
17.  c.  22.)  it  is  his  opinion  of  all  other  Trees  (very  few  excepted) 
provided  their  branches  be  par’d  away,  which  being  difcreetly 
done,  improves  the  Timber  as  we  have  already  fhew’d. 

25.  Now  let  us  calculate  a  little  at  adventure,  and  much  within 
what  is  both  faifible,  and  very  pojfible^  and  we  (hall  find,  that 
four  Fruit-trees  in  each  Acre  throughout  England ,  the  produfl:  fold 
but  at  fix  pence  the  Bufhef  will  be  worth  above  a  Million  yearly : 
What  then  may  we  reafonably  judge  of  Timber ,  admit  but  at  the 
growth  of  four  pence  per  Acre  yearly,  (which  is  the  lowed:  that  can 
be  eftimated)  it  amounting  to  neer  two  Millions  ?  if  (as  ’tis  fup- 
pos’dj  there  may  be  five  or  fix  and  twenty  Millions  of  fquare  Acres 
in  the  Kingdom  ("befides  Fens0  High-ways ,  Rivers ,  &c.  not  count¬ 
ed  )  and  without  reckoning  in  the  Maji ,  or  loppings ,  which  who- 
foever  fhall  calculate  from  the  annual  Revenue  the  Maji  only  of 
Wefiphalia  ,  a  fmall  and  wretched  Country  in  Germany  does 
yield  to  that  Prince  ,  will  conclude  to  be  no  defpicable  Im¬ 
provement. 

26.  In  this  poor  Territory ,  every  Farmer  does  by  ancient  cu- 
flom  plant  fo  many  Oaks  about  his  Far  me  as  may  ffiffice  to  feed 
his  Swine :  To  effed  this,  they  have  been  fo  careful,  that  when  of 
late  years  the  Armies  infefted  the  poor  Country ,  both  Imperialijls , 
and  P rot ejl ants,  the  only  Bifhoprick  of  MunSter  was  able  to  pay 
eight  hundred  thoufand  Crownsper  menfem  (which  amounts  of  our 
mot:ey  to  25000  //.  Starling)  befides  the  ordinary  entertainment  of 
their  own  Prince  and  private  Families .  This  being  incredible  to 
be  practis’d  in  fo  extream  barren  a  Country  I  thought  fit  to 
mention  either  to  encourage ,  or  reproach  us  :  General  Me- 
lander  was  w7ont  to  fay.  The  good  Hufbandry  of  their  Anceslors 
had  left  them  this  dock  pro  facra  Anchor  a  3  considering  how  the 
People  were  afterward  reduc’d  to  live  even  on  their  Trees  when 
the  Souldiers  had  devour’d  their  Hogs j  redeeming  themfelves 
from  great  extremities  by  the  Timber  which  they  were  at  laft 
compell'd  to  cut  down ,  and  which,  ^  had  it  continu’d  ,  would 
have  proved  the  utter  defolation  of  that  whole  Countrey.  I 
have  this  Instance  from  my  mod  worthy  and  honourable  Friend 
Sir  William  Curfius  (  His  MajeFlies  Refident  in  Germany ,  ) 
who  receiv’d  this  particular  from  the  mouth  of  Melander 
himfelf  :  In  like  manner  the  Princes ,  and  Freedoms  of  HeJJe , 
Saxony ,  Thuringia ,  and  divers  other  places  there ,  make  vaff  in¬ 
comes  of  their  Forefl-fruit  (befides  the  Limber)  for  Swine  only. 
I  fay  then,  whofoever  (hall  duly  confider  this  will  finde  plant¬ 
ing  of  Wood  to  be  no  contemptible  Addition  >  befides  the  Pajiurc 
much  improv’d,  the  cooling  of  fat,  and  heavy  Cattle ,  keeping 
them  from  injurious  motions,  difturbance  and  running  as  they 
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do  in  Summer  to  finde  ffelter  from  the  heat ,  and  vexation  of  Flyes, 

27.  But  I  have  done,  and  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  get  out 
of  the  Wood  ,  and  to  recommend  this  ,  and  all  that  we  have 
propos’d  to  His  moft  Sacred  MajeLly,  the  Honourable  Varlia • 
merit ,  and  to  the  Principal  officers,  and  Commijjioners  of  the 
Royal  Navy  5  that  where  fuch  Improvements  may  be  made;,  it  be 
fpeedily,  and  vigoroudy  profecuted  5  and  where  any  defe&s  ap¬ 
pear,  they  may  be  duly  reformed. 

28.  And  what  if  for  this  purpole  there  were  yet  fome  addi¬ 
tional  office  conftituted,  which  Ihould  have  a  more  univerfal 
Infpetfion ,  and  the  charge  of  all  the  Woods  and  ForeLls  in  His 
Majesties  Dominions  ?  This  might  eafily  be  perform’d  by  De¬ 
puties  in  every  County  ,  Perfons  judicious ,  and  skilful  in  Hus¬ 
bandry  5  and  who  might  be  repair’d  to  for  advice  and  directi¬ 
on  :  And  if  fuch  there  are  at  prelent  (as  indeed  our  Laws  feem 
to  provide  )  that  their  Power  bq  fufficiently  amplified  where 
any  thing  appears  deficient  >  and  as  their  zeal  excited  by  wor¬ 
thy  encouragements  5  fo  might  negle&s  be  encounter’d  by  a 
vigilant  and  induftrious  Checquc.  It  ihould  belong  to  their 
Province  to  fee  that  fuch  proportions  of  Timber ,  &c.  were  plant¬ 
ed,  and  let  out  upon  every  hundred,  or  more  of  Acres,  as  the 
Honorable  Commijjioners  have  fuggeft&l  5  or,  as  might  be 
thought  convenient,  the  quality,  and  nature  of  the  places  pru¬ 
dently  confider’d  :  It  Ihould  be  their  Office  alio  to  take  notice 
of  the  growth ,  and  decay  of  Woods,  and  of  their  fitnejf  for  pub- 
lick  ufes  and  fale,  and  of  all  thefe  to  give  Advertifements ,  that  all 
defeats  in  their  ill  governing  may  be  fpeedily  remedied  5  and  the 
Superiour  Officer ,  or  Surveyor  Ihould  be  accomptable  to  the  Lord 
Treafurer,  and  to  the  principal  Officer s  of  His  MajeUies  Navy  for 
the  time  being :  And  why  might  not  fuch  a  Regulation  be  worthy 
the  eftablifhing  by  fome  Solemn,  and  publick  A$  of  State  beco¬ 
ming  our  glorious  Prince  SOVEREIGN  OF  THE 
SEAS,  and  his  prudent  Senate  this  prefent  Parliament  ? 

29.  We  find  in  Arifiotles  Politics  the  Conftitution  of  Extra- 
urban  Magijlrates  to  be  Sylvarum  Cujlodes,  and  fuch  were  the  Con - 
fularesSylv£  which  the  great  C£far  himfelf  (even  in  a  time  when 
Italy  did  abound  in  Timber)  inftituted  5  and  was  one  of  the  very 
firfl  things  which  he  did  at  the  fetling  of  that  vaft  Empire  after  the 
Civil  Wars  had  exceedingly  wafted  the  Country  :  Suetonius  re¬ 
lates  it  in  the  life  of  Julius  $  and  Peter  Crinitus  in  his  fifth  Book  De 
honefla  difeiplina,  c.  3.  gives  this  reafon  for  it,  Vt  materies  (faith 
he)  non  deeffet,  qua  videlicet  Navigia  publtca  pofjent  a  pr£fe£turir 
Fabriim  conjici :  True  it  is,  that  this  Office  was  fometimes  call’d 
Provincia  minor  3  but  for  the  moft  part  annex’d  and  joyn’d  to 
(ome  of  the  greateft  Confuls  themfelves  3  that  facetious farcafme 
of  the  Comcedian  (where  Plautus  names  it  Provincia  c audit  aria) 
referring  onely  to  fome  under -Officer  fubfervient  to  the  other  : 
And  fuch  a  charge  is  at  this  day  extant  amongft  the  noble  Vene¬ 
tians  ,  and  other  prudent  States  3  not  to  importune  you  with 
the  exprefs  Laws  which  Ancus  Martins  the  Nephew  of  Numa, 
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and  other  Princes  long  before  Ctfar  did  ordain  for  this  very  pur- 
pcfc*  lince  indeed  the  care  of  To  publick  and  honourable  an 
Enterprise  as  is  this  of  Planting  3  and  Improving  of  Woods ,  is  a 
light  noble  and  royal  undertaking  >  as  that  of  the  Forefi  of 
Dean ,  &c.  in  particular  (were  it  bravely  manag’d)  an  Imperial 
dejign  5  and  I  do  pronounce  it  more  worthy  of  a  Prince  who 
truly  confults  his  glory  in  the  higheft  Intereft  of  his  Subjects, 
then  that  of  gaining  Battels 3  or  fubduing  a  Province  :  And  if 
in  laying  lo3  or  any  thing  elfe  in  this  ruftic  Dijcourje 3  I  have  us  d 
the  freedom  of  a  plain  Forejler  3  it  is  the perfon  you  command  me 
to  put  on,  and  my  plea  is  ready3 


Agvof  rragsttif  vat  Jvn? 

Pr<efente  Quercu  ligna  quivis  colligit. 


for  who  could  have  fpoken  left  upon  fo  ample  a  Subject  ?  and 
therefore  I  hope  my  zeal  for  it  in  thefe  Papers 3  will  (belides  youf 
Injunctions)  excufe  the  prolixity  of  this  DigreJJion 3  and  all  other 
the  Imperfe&ions  of  my  Services. 

Si  canimns  Sylvas3  Sylvse  funt  Confule  dign£. 
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,  To  the  Right  Honorable 

THOMAS 

Earl  o t  SOVTHAMTTO^, 

Lord  HIGH  TREASURER 

ENGLAND, &c. 

.  r  -  f  -  *\  f 

My  Lord , 

F  great  Examples  did  not  fupport 
it,  the  dignity  and  grcatnefs  of 
your  E  erf  on  would  foon  have  gi¬ 
ven  cheque  to  this  preemption  : 
But  fince  Emperours  and  Kings 
have  not  only  gratefully  accept¬ 
ed  Worl\s  of  this  nature,  but  ho¬ 
nor’d  them  likewife  with  their 
own  facred  hands,  that  Name  of 
yours  (which  ought  indeed  never  to  appear  but  in  In- 
ftruments  of  State  and  fronts  of  Marble,  confecrating 
your  Wifdom  and  Vertues  to  Eternity)  will  be  no  way 
leflen’d  by  giving  Patronage  to  thefe  appendant  Rufii- 
cities.  It  is  from  the  Prote&ion  and  Cherifhment  of 
fuch  as  your  Lord/hip  is,  that  thefe  Endeavours  of  ours 
may  hope  one  day  to  fucceed  and  be  profperous.  The 
nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  Stru&ures  have  laid  their 
Foundations  in  the  Earth  :  if  that  prove  firme  here  (and 
firmel  pronounce  it  to  be,  if  your  Lordjhip  favour  it) 
W e  (hall  go  on  and  flourifh.  I  fpeak  now  in  relation  to 
the  Royal  Society ,  not  my  felf,  who  am  but  a  Servant  of  it 
only, and  a  Pioner  in  the  Worths.  But  be  its  fate  what  it  will, 
Your  Lordjhip,  who  is  a  Builder ,  and  a  lover  of  all  Mag¬ 
nificences ,  cannot  be  difpleas’d  at  thefe  agreeable  Accef- 

fories 
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forks  of  Planting,  and  of  Gardening.  But,  my  Lord,  I 
pretend  by  it  yet  fome  farther  fervice  to  the  State  then 
chat  of  meerly  profit,  if  in  contributing  to  your  diver- 
tifement  I  provide  for  the  PublichJjealthy  which  is  fo  pre¬ 
cious  and  neceffary  to  it  in  your  excellent  Perfon . 
Vouchfafe  POMONA  your  Lordjbips  hand  to  kifs, 
and  the  humble  Pref enter  of  thefe  Papers  the  honoj;of  be¬ 
ing  eileem’d, 


My  Lord \ 

Your  moil  humble,  and  mod 
obedient  Servant 

% 

J.  EVELYN. 


POMONA 
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lAt  Quercus  was  the  Proverb  5  and  it  is  now  time  to  walk^v\Kti  j\^q.  : 
out  of  the  Woods  into  the\  ields  a  little ,  and  to  confi -  in  eos,qni  re~ 
der  what  Advancement  may  be  there  likgwife  made  by  litlo  vidufir- 
the  planting  of  FRUIT-TREES.  For  after  the 
Earth  is  duly  cultivated ,  and  pregnant  with  a  Crop  Gf%utl0> 
Grain  5  it  is  onely  by  the  Furniture  of  fuch  1  rees  as  digndiuHl 
bear  Fruit,  that  it  becomes  capable  of  any  farther  Im-  tHr% 
nrovement.  If  then  by  difeovering  how  this  may  bell  be  effected  I  can  but 
raife  a  worthy  emulation  in  our  Countrey -men  ^  this  addition  of  noble 
Ornament,  as  well  as  of  Wealth  and  Pleafure,  F ood  and  Wine,  may  (I 
prejume^obtain  fome  grateful  admittance  amongjl  all  promoters  oflndujrry. 

But  before  I  proceed ,  I  mull,  and  do  ingenuoujly  acknowledge ,  that  I 
prefent  my  Reader  here  with  very  little  of  my  own,  five  the  pains  of 
colle&ing  and  digefting  a  few  differ  sd  Notes  ( but  fuch  as  are  to  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly  precious)  which  I  have  receiv'd  h  fome,  from  worthy  and 
moll  experienc'd  *  Friends  of  mine  b  and*  others,  from  the  well-far-  *  Efpecally, 
nifh'd  Regifters  ,  and  Cimelia  of  the  K  OY  AL  SO  f  FT  . 

Especially,  thofe  Aphorilbs,  and  Treaties  relating  to  the  Hiftory  of  ^ 
Cider,  which  by  exprefs  commands  they  have  been  pleas  d  to  injoy n  I  ecj  Mr, Beale, 

fhould  publifi  with  my  Sylva.  of  Feavill  in 

It  is  little  more  than  an  Age,  ftnee  PIopps_  (WR/>er  a  Medical,  than  Some  feu 
Alimental  Vegetable)  tranfmnted  our  wholefome  Ale  into  Beer  }  which  .(hire ,a  Mem- 
doubtlefs  much  alter'd  our  Conditutions  :  That  one  Ingredient  (by  cro  1  ® 
fome  not  unworthily  fufpe&ed) preferring  Drink  indeed,and  fo  by  cufiom  I 

made  agreeable  5  yet  repaying  the  pleafure  with  tormenting  Dijcajes 
and  a  fhorter  life ,  may  dejervedly  abate  our  fondnefs  to  it  efpecially,  if 
j vith  this  be  confiderd  likewife  ,  ^ecafualties  in  planting  it ,  as  fel- 
dom  fucceeding  more  than  once  in  three  years  ^  yet  requiring  conft ant 
charge  and  culture  ,  Befides  that  it  is  none  of  [the  lead  devour ers  of 

young  Timber.  rr  , 

And  what  if  a  likg  care,  or  indeed  one  quarter  of  it,  were  ( for  the 

future  )  converted  to  the  propagation  of  Fruit-trees,  in  all  purtj  °fj  *s 

Nation,  as  it  is  already  in  fome,  for  the  benefit  of  Cider,  (one  ire 
3  y\  alone 
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alone  within  twenty  miles  compafs,  making  no  lefs0  yearly,  than  Fifty 
thoufand  Hoglheads)  the  commutation  would  (I  pcrfivade  my  felf) 
rob  us  of  no  great  Advantage  ^  but  prefent  us  with  one  of  the  moil  deli¬ 
cious  and  wholefome  Beverages  in  the  World. 

It  was  by  the  plain  Induftry  of  one  Harris  ( a  Fruiterer  to  King  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Eighth)  that  the  Fields,  and  Environs  of  about  thirty  Towns,  in 
Kent  onely ,  were  planted  with  Fruit,  to  the  universal  benefit ,  and  general 
Improvement  of  that  County  to  this  day  }  as  by  the  noble  example  of  my 
Lord  Scudamor,  and  of  fo me  other  publick,fiirited  Gentlemen  in  thoje 
parts ,  all  Hereford -(hire  is  become  jn  a  manner ,  but  one  intire  Orchard : 
And  when  his  Ma  jefty  JImII  once  be  pleas  d^  to  command  the  Planting  but 
of  feme  Acres,  for  the  bell  Cider-fruit,  at  every  of  his  Royal  Manfions, 
amongU  other  of  his  moll  laudable  Magnificences }  Noblemen,  weal¬ 
thy  Purchafers,  and  Citizens  will  (doubtlefs)  follow  the  Example,  till 
the  preference  of  Cider,  wholefome ,  and  more  naturalDnnks^  do  quite 
vanquijh  Hopps,  and  baniffj  all  other  Drogues  of  that  nature. 

Rut  this  Improvement  (Jayfomc)  would  be  generally  obFlruUed  by 
the  Tenant  and  High-fhoon-men,  who  arc  all  for  the  prefent  profit  5 
their  expectations  jeldome  holding  out  above  a  year  or  two  at  moll. 

To  this  ’tis  anfwer’d  ^  That  therefore  fijould  the  Lord  of  the  Mannour 
not  onely  encourage  the  Work  by  his  own  Example,  and  by  the  Applaufe  of 
fitch  Tenants  as  can  be  courted  to  delight  in  thefe  kindes  of  Improve¬ 
ments  $  but  fijould  alfo  oblige  them  by  Covenants  to  plant  certain  Pro¬ 
portions  of  them ,  and  to  preferve  them  being  planted. 

To  fortifie  this  profitable  Defign,  It  were  farther  to  be  defir  dy  that  an 
Adi  of  Parliament  might  be  procurd  for  the  Setting  but  of'  two  or  three 
Trees  in  every  hereof  inclos’d  Land0  under  the  Forfeiture  of  Six-pence 
per  Tree, fome  publick  and  charitable  Work,  to  be  levy* don  the  De¬ 
faulters.  To  what  an  innumerable  multitude  would  this,  in  few  years ,  in - 
fenfibly  mount  5  affording  infinite  proportions ,  and  variety  of  F ruit 
throughout  the  Nation,  which  now  takes  a  Potion  for  a  refrefijment^ancl 
drinks  its  very  Bread-corn  ! 

I  have  feen  a  Calculation  of  twenty  Fruit-trees  to  every  Five-pounds 
of  yearly  Kent  ,  fourty  to  Ten  jfixty  to  Fifteen  5  eighty  to  Twenty  }  and 
fo  according  to  the  proportion.  Had  all  our  Commons,  and  Wafte-lands, 
one  Fruit-tree  but  at  every  hundred  foot  ditfance^planted ,  and  fenc'd  at 
thepublick  charge ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  ( whatever  might  dy  and 
mifearry)  enough  would,  efcape  able  to  maintain  a  Stock,  which  would  af¬ 
ford  them  a  moll  incredible  relief.  And  the  Hedg-rows, .and  the  Cham¬ 
pion-grounds,  Land-divifions,  Mounds,  and  Head-lands  (where  the 
Plough  not  coming,  ’tis  ever  abandon  d  to  Weeds  and  Briars)  would 
addyet  confiderably  to  thefe  Advantages,  without  detriment  to  any  man. 

As  touching  the  Species,  if  much  have  been  faid  to  the  preference  of 
the  Red-ftrake  before  other  Cider- Apples,  this  is  to  be  added  }  That  as 
the  befl  Vines,  of  richefl  liquor,  and  greatefl  burden,  do  not  fiend  much 
in  wood  and  unprofitable  branches  $  fo  nor  does  this  Tree  .*  For  though 
other  Cider  may  Jeem  more  pie  afant  (fince  we  decline  to  give  Judgment 
of  what  is  unknown  to  us)  we  yet  attain  our  purpofe ,  if  This  fhall  appear 
befl  to  reward  the  Planter,  of  any  in  prefent  praFtife  5  efieciaUy ,  for  the 
generality  }  bccaufe  it  will  fit  the  mofl  parts  which  are  addiFled  to  thefe 
Liquors,  but  mifs  of  the  right  kinds,  and  prove  the  mojl  ficure  from 
external  injuries  and  Invaders . 


Not 


3 
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Not  to  refine  upon  the  rare  efifetts  of  Cider,  which  is  above  aU  the  mojb 
eminent ,  foberly  toexhileratc  the  Spirits  of  us  Hypochondriacal  Illand- 
ers3  and  by  a  fpecific  quality  to  chafe  away  that  unfociable  Spleen, 
without  excefs  $  the  very  Bloliome  of  the  F ruit  perfumes ,  and  purifies 
the  Ambient  Air,  which  (as  M.  Beale  well  obferves  in  his  Hereford -fhi  re. 
Orchards,)  i*  conceiv'd  conduces  fo  much  to  the  conjtant  Health  and 
Longevity,  for  which  that  Country  has  been  always  celebrated ,  fencing 
their  Habitations  and fweet  Recefles  from  Winds,  and  Winter -invasi¬ 
ons  ^  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  his  unjujf  erable  darts  :  And  if  (faith  he)  HenfntJ.Jb, 
we  may  acknowledge  gratefu \  trifles,  for  that  they  harbour  a  conftant  0rch •  F* 8> 
Aviary  of  fweet  Singers ,  which  are  here  retain’d  without  the  charge 
of  Italian  wires :  To  which  I  cannot  but  add  his  following  option ,  That 
if  at  any  time  we  are  in  danger  of  being  hindred  from  Trade  in  For- 
reign  Countries ,  our  Engl  if)  Indignation  may  fcorn  to  feed  at  their 
Tables ,  to  drink  of  their  Liquors ,  or  otherwife  to  borrow  or  buy  of 
jhepi ,  or  of  any  their  Confederates ,  fo  long  as  our  Native  Joyle  does 
fupply  us  with  fuch  excellent  Neceflaries. 

Nor  is  all  this  produc'd  to  redeem  the  Liquor  from  the  fuperftition, 
prejudice,  and  opinions  of  thofe  Men  who  do  fo  much  magnifie  the  juice 
of  the  Grape  above  it :  If  Experiments  from  undenyable  fuccefs  (in  ffit§ 

0/ Vintners,  and  Bauds  to  mens  PalatsJ  were  fujficient  to  convince  us, 
and  reclaim  the  vitiated  $  or  that  it  were  pofjible  to  diffute  of  the  plea- 
fantnefs,  riches,  and  precedency  of  Drinks  and  Diets,  and  fo  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  fit,  competent ,  and  impartial  Judges  ^  when  by  Nature,  Nati¬ 
on,  or  Climate  (as  well  as  by  Cuftom  and  Education)  we  differ  in  thofi 
Extreams . 

Moft  parts  of  Africa,  and  Alia  prefer  Coffee  before  our  Nobleft  Li* 
quors\  India,  the  Roots  and  Plants  before  our  bejt  Coolfd  Venifon  ? 

Almojl  all  the  World  crude  water ,  before  our  Country  Ale  and  Beer }  and 
we  Englifh  being  generally  more  for  inlipid,  lufeious,  and  grols  Diet , 
then  for  the  fpicy,  poignant,  oylie,  and  highly  relifh’d,  (witnefs  our 
univerfal  hatred  of  Oy  Is,  French- wine,  or  Rhenifh  without  Sugar  5  our 
doating  on  Currans,  Figgs,  Plum-pottage,  Pies,  Pudding,  WCake) 
rendersyet  the  difficulty  more  arduous.  But  to  make  good  the  Experiment. 

About  thirty  years  fmceone  M  Taylor  (aperjon  well  known  Here- 
ford-fhirej  challeng'd  a  London-Vintner  (finding  him  in  the  Country) 

"I hat  he  would  produce  a  Cider  which  JIjou Id  excel  his  bejt  Spanifh  or 
French-wine  .*  The  Wager  being  deposited,  He  brings  in  a  good  Red- 
ftrake  to  a  private  Houfe  :  On  that  Scene,  all  the  Vintner  could  call  to 
be  Judges  pronounce  againft  his  Wine  5  Nor  would  any  man  there  drink 
French-wine  ( without  the  help  of  Sugar )  nor  endure  Sack  for  a  full 
draught  $  and  to  Thofe  who  were  not  accufomed  to  either ,  the  more  racy 
Canaries  were  no  more  agreeable  then  Malaga,  too  lufeious  for  the  repeti - 
tion.But  this  Wager  being  lojfour  Vintner  renews  his  Chattel  ,upon  theje 
exprefi  terms ,  of  Competent  and  Indifferent  Arbitrators.*  The  Gentle¬ 
man  agrees  to  the  Articles  j  and  thus  again  after  mutual  engagements  it 
mujt  be  debated  who  were  Competent  Judges,  and  abfolutely  Indifferent . 

Jllc  Taylor  propofes  Three,  whereof  the  odd  Number  Jhould^  by  Vote 
determine  :  They  muff  be  of  the  fitteji  Ages  too,  or  rather  the  fitteji  of  all 
Ages,  and  fitch  as  were  inur'd  neither  to  Cider  nor  any  Wine  }  and  fo 
it  was  agreed.  The  Judges  convene  }  viz.  A  Youth  0/  ten  years  old,  a 
Man  of  thirty ,  and  a  Third  of  fixty  }  and  by  All  thefe  alfo  our  Vintner 
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lojl  the  Battel.  But  this  is  not  enough  }  ’T ‘is  ajfay’d  again  by  Nine  Judg¬ 
es,  the  Ternary  thrice  over  }  andt\\tve'tis  lojt  alfo.  And  here  I  will 
conclude  }  for  I  think^never  was  fairer  Duel  5  nor  can  more  be  reafona- 
bly  pretended  to  vindicate  this  Blefling  of  God,  and  our  Native  Liquor 
from  their  contempt ,  and  to  engage  our  Propagators  of  it. 

Jet  veneficus  lo  fum  up  all:  if  Health  be  more  precious  then  Opinion,  1  wijh  our 
placere  cogi -  Admirers  of  Wines,  to  the  prejudice  of  Cider,  beheld  but  the  Cheat 
tur^&mira*  themjelves  5  the  Sophiftications,  Transformations,  Tranfmutations, 
murnoKium  Adulterations,  Baftardizings,  Brewings,  Trickings,  WCompaflings 
ejje^  mum  .  ^  sophijlicated  God  they  adore  }  and  that  they  had  as  true  an  In- 
As  Vis  moft  fpe&ion  intothofe  Arcana  Lucifera,  which  the  Priefts  of  his  Temples 
ingeniouflv  (our  Vintners  in  their  Taverns )  do  pratt ife  }  and  then  let  them  drinks 

cited  by  Dr  freely  that  will  }  ^  vUP.; - Give  me  good  Cider. 

Cbarleton^'m  jf  fa  noted  in  our  Aphorifms  how  much  this  Beverage  was  ejleemed  by 
his  excellent  ^  jyjajefty,  and  Court,  and  there  referrd  to  all  the  Gentry  of  the 
th le°AduUe  Environing  Country,  (no  strangers  to  the  bejl  Wines )  when  for  feveral 
rations  of  Summers  in  the  City  of  Hereford  (Jo  encompafd  with  Bore  of  it ,  and 
Wine^  enter-  brought  thither  without  charge,  or  extraordinary  fubduCtionsJ  it  was 
ed  into  the  fold  for  fixpence  the  Wine-quart,  not  for  the  fcarcity,  but  the  excellen- 
Regifter  ot  Cy  Jf  it  :  And  for  the  Red-ftrake,  that  it  has  been  feen  there  hundreds 
the  (Royal  of  times  ( with  vehement  and  engaged  competition  )  compar'd  with  the 
fw'^h  thole  ^der  °f  other  the  moft  celebrated  Fruit ,  when  after  a  while  of  vapour ,  no 
other  moft  Man  flood  for  any  other  Liquor  in  comparifon. 

ufeful  Pieces  But  it  is  from  thejc  Instances  (may  fome  fayj  when  the  World  Jhall 
fubjoyn’d)  have  multiplied  Cider-Trees,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  give  Inftru- 
worthy  to  Ctions  for  the  right  frefiing,  and  Preferving  of  the  Liquor.  7 he  Obje¬ 
ction  is  fair  :  But  there  are  already  more  Pei  Ions  better  furnijlfd  with 
Fruit,  then  with  Directions  how  to  ufe  it  as  they  fhouldj  when  in  plen- 
tiful  years  Jo  much  Cider  is  impair  d  by  the  ignorant  handling,  and  be¬ 
comes  dead  and  fowr0  that  many  even  furfeit  with  the  Blefling}  it  be¬ 
ing  rarely  feen  in  moft  Countries,  that  any  remains  good ,  to  fupply  the 
defeats  of  another  year  >  and  the  Royal  Society  would  prevent  all  this 
hazard  by  this  free  Anticipation. 

It  now  remains ,  that  Ijlsould  make  fome  Apology  for  my  jelf  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  tumultuary  Method  of  the  enfuing  Periods.  Indeed  it  was 
not  intended  for  a  queint  or  elaborate  piece  of  Art }  nor  is  it  the  dejign 
of  the  Royal  Society  to  accumulate  Repetitions  when  .f.  they  can  be 
avoyded }  and  therefore  in  an  Argument  fo  much  beaten  as  is  that  of 
drefjing  the  Seminary,  Planting,  and  modes  of  Grafting,  it  has  been  with 
Indufry  avoided  '?Juch  rude ,  and  imperfeff  draughts  being  far  better  in 
their  efteem^and  according  to  my  Lord  BaconV)  then  fuch  as  are  adorn'd 
with  more  pomp,  and  ojientous  circumftances,  for  a  pretence  to  Per¬ 
fection.  Jhe  7 ime  may  come  when  the  richnefs,  and  fullnefs  of  their 
Collections  may  worthily  invite  fome  more  Induflrious  Perfon  to  ac- 
complijh  that  Hiftory  of  Agriculture,  of  which  thefe  Pieces  (like  the 
limbs  of  Hippolytus)  are  but  fcattered  parts :  And  it  is  their  greatejl 
ambition  for  the  Publique  Good,  to  provide  fuch  Materials,  as  may 
ferve  to  Raife,  and  Beautifie  that  mofl  defir  able  Structure. 
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CHAP.  I. 

» 

Of  the  Seminary. 

E  had  not  the  lead  intention  to  enlarge  upon 
this  Title  ,  after  we  had  well  refle&ed  on  the 
many  and  accurate  Dire&ions  which  are  alrea¬ 
dy  publilhed,  as  well  in  our  French-Gar  diner, 
as  in  fundry  other  Treatifes  of  that  nature,  had 
not  a  moft  worthy  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
fto  whom  we  have  infinite  Obligations)  fur- 
nilh’d  us  with  fome  things  very  particular  and 
remarkable ,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  our  Seminaries , 
Stocky ,  Sec.  which  are  indeed  the  very  Bap  and  Foundation  of 
Cider-Orchards .  It  is  from  thole  precious  papers  of  his,  and  of 
lome  others  (whofe  Obfervations  alfo  have  richly  contributed  to 
this  Enterprize )  that  we  (hall  chiefly  entertain  our  Planter  in  moft 
of  the  followin  g  Periods. 

Whofoever  expe&s  from  the  kernel  of  a  rich  or  peculiar  Apple  or 
Tear  to  raile  Fruit  of  the  jame  kind,  is  likely  to  find  many  obftru- 
ftions  and  difappointments  :  For  the  Wilding ,  ( Crab  or  Pear )  Po- 
mus  Sylveflris ,  being  at  the  beft  the  natural  product  of  the  found- 
eft  kernel  in  the  firmed  land,  and  therefore  the  guft  of  the  Fruit 
more  ftrongly  auftere,  fierce,  and  {harp,  and  alfo  the  Fruit  lels  and 
more  woody  5  and  thepleafanter  or  plumper  and  larger  Apple  be¬ 
ing  the  effeft  of  fome  inteneration,  which  inclines  to  a  kind  of  re- 
batement  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  Tree  5  the  beft  choice  of 
kernels  for  Stocks  indefinitely,  (and  on  which  we  may  graft  what 
we  pleale)  fhould  be  from  the  founded:  Wilding.  For, 

A  kernel  taken  from  any  grafted- Apple,  as  Pepin,  Pear-main,  Sec. 
does  moft  naturally  propend  to  the  wildnefs  of  the  stocks  on  which 
twas  inferted,  as  being  the  natural  mother  of  the  kernel,  which 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  Apple  5  and  alfo  from  a  more  deep  and  fe- 
cret  Reajon,  to  be  hereafter  unfolded. 

Apples  and  Pears  requiring  rather  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  Field- 
land,  then  a  rich  Garden-mould,  (as  has  been  often  exj by 
frequent  Oblervations)  it  has  been  found  that  kernels  (o wed  in  a 
very  high  compojl,  and  rank  earth,  have  produced  (large  indeed) 
but  injipid  F ruit,  haftily  rotting  on  the  T rees,  before  all  the  parts 
of  it  were  mature.  Vid.  Aphor .33. 

And  fometimes  when  they  feemed  in  outward  fgure  to  bear  the 
fhape  of  grafted  Apples,  from  whence  the  kernels  came,  yet  the 
guft  did  utterly  deceive,wanting  that  vivacity  and  pungent  agree- 
ablenefs.  B  *  "  If 
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If  the  kernels  of  natural  Apples  (or  of  ungraded  Trees')  (hould 
produce  the  fame,  or  fome  other  variety  of  Apples ,  (as  fometimes 
it  fucceeds)  yet  would  this  care  be  feldom  oper<e  pretium ,  and  at 
beft  but  a  work  of  Chance ,  the  difappointment  falling  out  fo  often 
through  the  ficklenefs  of  the  Soil :  Or  admit  that  the  moft  proper 
and  conftant,  yet  would  the  very  dews  and  rain,  by  various  and 
mutable  Seafons,  and  even  by  the  Air  it  felf,  (which  operates  be¬ 
yond  vulgar  perception,  in  the  very  changes  as  well  of  the  mould, 
as  of  the  feeds  and  fruit )  create  almoft  infinite  alterations :  And 
the  choice  having  been  in  all  places  (apparently  for  fome  thoufands 
of  years)  by  propagating  the  moft  delicate  of  Fruits  by  the  Graff  r, 
9tis  almoft  a  defperate  task  to  attempt  the  railing  of  the  like,  or 
better  Fruit  from  the  rudiments  of  the  Kernel . 

Yet  fince  our  defign  of  relieving  the  want  of  Wine,  by  a  Succe- 
daneum  of  Cider ,  (as  lately  improv’d)  is  a  kind  of  Modern  Inven¬ 
tion,  We  may  encourage  and  commend  their  patience  and  dili¬ 
gence  who  endeavour  to  raife  feveral  kinds  of  Wildings  for  the 
tryal  of  that  excellent  Liquor  ,  efpecially  fince  by  late  experience 
we  have  found,  that  Wildings  are  the  more  proper  Cider -Fruits  j 
fome  of  them  growing  more  fpeedily ,  bearing  fooner,  more  con- 
ftantly,  and  in  greater  abundance  in  leaner  Land,  much  fuller  of 
juice ,  and  that  more  mafculine,  and  of  a  more  Winy  vigour. 

Thus  the  famous  Red-fir  ake  of  Hereford-fnre  is  a  pure  Wildings 
and  within  the  memory  of  fome  now  living  firnamed  the  Scuda¬ 
mores  Crab, and  then  not  much  known  fave  in  the  Neighbourhood,^ . 
Yet  now  it  would  be  difficult  to  (hew  that  Red-fir  ake  which  grew 
from  a  kernel  in  that  whole  Trail,  all  being  fince  become  graffed 
Trees.  Thus  *tis  alfo  believed.  That  the  Blomsbery  Crab  (which 
carries  the  fame  in  fome  parts  of  Glocefierfhire )  and  many  of  the 
White  Mufts,  and  Green  Mufts,  are  originally  Savages  $  as  now  in 
Somerfctflnre  they  have  a  generous  Cider  made  of  promifcuous 
kernels ,  or  ungraded  Trees,  which  fills  their  confidence  that  no 
other  Cider  does  exceed  it  5  and  ’tis  indeed  ftrong,  and  fufficiently 
heady. 

Nor  dare  we  pofitively  deny,  but  that  even  the  beft  of  our  Ta¬ 
ble-fruit  came  alfo  originally  from  the  kernel :  For  though  it  be 
truly  noted  by  myL .  Bacon,  T hat  the  Fruit  does  generally  obey  the 
Graff,  and  yields  very  little  to  the  Stock  ,  yet  fome  little  it  does. 

The  famous  Bezy  de  Hery,2Lti  excellent  Musky  Pear, was  brought 
into  the  beft  Orchards  of  France  from  a  Forefl  in  Bretainy ,  where  it 
grew  wild,  and  was  but  of  late  taken  notice  of. 

But  now  to  the  deep  Reafbn  we  lately  threatned  :  We  have  by 
an  Experiment  found  fome  neer  affinity  between  the  Kernel  of  the 
Apple  and  the  heart  or  interiour  of  the  Stock 'J  For  I  faw  (Tays  Mc 
Beale )  an  old  rotten  Kernel-T ree  bearing  a  delicate  Summer-fruit, 
yielding  Flore  of  frnooth  Cider,  Qtis  call'd  the  French-Kernel-Tree, 
and  is  alfo  a  Dwarf,  as  is  the  Red-ftrakej  )  and  examining  divers 
Kernels,  many  years  jucceffively,  of  that  hollow  and  decayed  Tree ,  I 
found  them  always  very  Jmall  of  growth ,  and  empty ,  meer  skins  of 
Kernels ,not  unlikg  to  the  emafculated  Scrotum  of  an  Eunuch  5  ano- 


Or,  An  Appendix  concerning  Fruit-Trees, eJv. 

ther  younger  Tree,  ijfuing  from  the  founder  fart  of  a  Root  of  the 
fame  old  Tree,  had  full  and  e?7tire  Kernels. 

And  from  fome  fuch  Obfervation  might  the  produ&ion  of  ber¬ 
beries,  Stc.  without  Stones ,  be  happily  attempted  5  an  Infirument 
fitted  to  take  out  the  marrow  or  pith  of  the  Branches  fas  the  fame  Me 
Beale  perform’d  ft  ^  )  for  from  the  numerical  huih  of  that  Fruit 
he  found  fome  Branches  produce  Berberies  that  had  no  ftones ,others 
which  had  5  and  in  fearching  for  the  caufe  of  the  effeff,  perceived, 
that  the  pith  or  heart  was  taken  from  the  radicat, or  main  Branches 
as  the  other  was  full  of  pith,  and  confequently  the  fruit  in  perfedti- 
on,of  all  which(he  writes  me  word)he  made  feveral  tryals  on  other 
fruit,  but  left  the  place  before  he  could  fee  the  event.  But  he  adds  5 
Thefe  many  years  ( almofi  twenty )  I  have  yearly  tri'cl  Kernels  in 
Bedds  of  clean  Earth,  Pots  and  Pans,  and  by  the  very  leaves  (as 
they  appear'd  in  firfi  fringing  for  one  moneth )  I  could  difiern  how  far 
my  Eflays  had  civiliz’d  'em  :  The  Wilder  had  fljorter,  fiijfer,  brown, 
or  fox-colour  d  leaves  :  The  more  ingenuous  had  more  tender,  more 
fp reading  leaves,  and  approaching  the  lighter  verdure  of  the  Berbery 
leaf  when  it  firfi  appears.  He  adds, 

Some  Apples  are  call'd  Rofe-Apples,  Rofemary- Apples,  Gilly¬ 
flower-Apples,  Orange-Apples,  with  feveral  other  adjuncts,  deno¬ 
minating  them,  from  what  Reafon  I  know  not.  But  if  we  intended 
to  try  fuch  infufions  upon  the  Kernels  (as  fhould  endeavour  to  alter 
their  kinds')  we  fhould  not  approve  of  the  bedabbling  them  with 
fuch  infufions,  (for  over -moifiure  would  rather  enervate  then 
ftrengthen  them)  but  rather  prepare  the  Earth  the  year  before,  with 
fuch  infuccations,  and  then  hinder  it  from  producing  any  IVeeds 
till  ready  for  the  Kernels,  and  then  in  dewy  times,  and  more  fre¬ 
quently  when  out  Climate  were  furcharg’d  with  rain,c over  the  Beds 
and  Tots  with  the  fmall  leaves  of  Rofemary,  Gillyflowers,  or  other 
oderiferous  Blojfomes,  and  repeat  it  often,  to  the  end  the  dews  may 
meteorize, and  draw  forth  their  finer  Spirits, See.  And  thus  alfo  we 
are  in  this  Age  of  ours  provided  of  more  vigorous  Ingredients  for 
trials  then  were  known  to  the  Ancients.  Finally, 

*  From  what  has  been  deduc’d  from  the  Wilding  of  feveral  parts, 
it  may  manifeftly  appear,  how  much  more  congeneal  fome  foil  is 
then  other,  to  yield  the  befl:  Cider-fruit  from  the  Kernel 3  and  the 
hazzle  ground,  or  quicker  mould,  much  better  then  the  more  ob- 
ftinate  c lay  or  ranker  earth. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  Stocks. 

T'He  former  thus  eftablifh ’d,  after  all  humours  and  varieties 
have  been  fufficiently  wearied,  we  fhall  find  the  Wilding  to 
b*  the  hardieft  and  moft  proper  Stocky  for  the  moft  delicate  Fruit : 
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This  confirm'd  bv  Varro,  lib.  I .  cap. 40.  U  qnamcnnque_ arhorem  in¬ 
fer  a*  &c  and  'us  with  reafon  :  However  they  lo  ut  Hereford- 
iirel  bothinpraftice,  and  opinion,  limit  this  Rulf  and  to  preferve 
the  guff  of  any  delicate  Apple  (as  of  the  Vear-  atn,g>uit!cc-  ppe, 
Stockin ,  &c.)  rather  graft  upon  a  Gennet  Moyle  or  Cyder  Stock,  (a* 
there  call’d  )  then  a  Crab-fldcko  but  then  indeed  they  conclude  the 
Tree  lafts  not  fo  long  5  and  'tis  obferv'd  That  Apples  are ^better  ra¬ 
fted  from  a  clean,  light  land,  84c.  then  from  ftifter  day  of  the  more 

pinguid  and  luxurious  foil.  , 

Thus  in  like  manner  our  Matter  Vino,  ^co  citato  concerning 

Tears  ;  Si  in  Fyrum  syhaticam,&c.  The  mid-flock,  does  enliven 
the  dull  and  phlegmatic  Apple  ,  and  the  Stock  of  a  Gennet-Moyk 
fweeten  and  improve  the  Pep, n.  See.  or  may  rather  feem  to  abate 
at  leaft  fome  Apple  over-tart  and  fevere. 

Your  Crab-flock would  be  planted  about  oUober  at  thirty  twt> 
Foot  diftance,  and  not  graffed  till  the  third  Sprihg  after,  or  at  leaft, 

not  before  the  fecond.  *,11 

But  if  your  defign  be  for  Orchard  only,  and  where  they  are  to 

abide,  an  interval  of  fixteen  Foot  (hall  fufhee,  provided  the 
ground  be  yearly  turn'd  up  with  the  Spade,  and  the  diftance  qua¬ 
drupled  where  the  Plough  has  pnvi!edge=,  this  being  the  moftex- 

pedite  for  fuch  as  have  no  Nurfery  ground. 

Crab-flocks  are  better  then  Sets  of  Apple  Kernels  to  graft  on,  be- 
caule  they  impart  a  more  juicy  and  tart  relilh ,  and  fo  are  to  be 

preferred  for  1110ft  forts  of  Apples. 


CHAP.  Ill- 


Of  Graffs  and  Infition'. 

Ake  choice  of  your  Graffs  from  a  conftant  and  well-bearing 

And  as  the  hath  a  more  verdant  rind,  and  is  capable  to 

yield  more  plenty  of  juice,  fo  let  the  Graff  - have  more  Eyes  or 
Budds  :  Ordinarily  three  or  four  Eyes  are  fufficient  to  gi  Ve  lilue  to 
the  Sap  1  but  as  well  in  Apples ,  and  Pears,  asm  Vines,  thof  e  Graffs 
or  Cions  are  preferr’d  in  which  the  budds  are  not  too  far  afunc  er, 
or  diftant  from  the  foot  thereof:  And  fuch  a  number  of  buds 
ufually  determining  the  length  of  the  Graff ,  there  may  diveis  Ci- 
ons  be  made  of  one  Branchy  where  you  cannot  procure  plenty  or 

them  for  feverals.  ..... .  .  ,  .  , 

As  to  the  fuccefs  of graffixg,  the  main  skill  is,  to  joyn  the  inward 

part  of  the  C/0/ztothe  fappy  part  of  the  Stock 5  clofely,  but  not 
too  forceably }  that  being  the  beft  and  moft  infallible  way,  by 
which  moft  of  the  quick  and  juicy  parts  are  mutually  united,  elpe- 

dally  towards  the  bottome.  r  •  ■  1  ^ 

If  the  Stock  be  io  big  as  to  endanger  the  pinching  oryour  Oraff^ 


Or,  An  Appendix  concerning  Fruit-Trees,  See. 


when  the  wedge  is  drawn  out  of  the  cleft ,  let  the  inner  fide  of  the 
Graff ,  which  is  within  the  wood  of  the  Stock,  b£ left  the  thicker, 
that  fo  the  woody  part  of  the  Cion  may  bear  the  drefs,and  t befappy 
part  be  preferved  from  bruiting.  ...... 

Choofe  the  dreightedand  fmoothed  part  of  the  stock; for  the 
place  where  you  intend  to  graff :  If  the  Stockbt  all  knotty  (which 
fome  edeem  no  impediment)  or  crooked,  re<5tihe  it  with  the  fitted 

podureof  the  Graff.  .  ' 

For  a  Graff  covet  not  a  Cions  too  {lender  j  for  the  Sun  and  Wind 
will  fboner  enforce  it  to  wither  :  Yet  are  we  to  didinguifh,  that 
for  Inoculation  we  take  the  Bud  from  a  fprig  of  the  lad  years 
fhoot  5  and  mod  allow  that  the  Cions  (hould  alfo  have  fome  of  the 
former  with  it,  that  it  may  be  the  dronger  to  graff ,  and  abide  to 
be  put  clofe  into  the  stocky-,  which  is  thought  to  advance  it  in 
bearing. 

In  Herefordshire  they  do  frequently  choofe  a  Graff  of  feveral 
years  growth  and  for  the  graff wg  of  fuch  large  stocky  as  are  taken 
out  of  the  Woods  or  Nurferies ,  and  fitted  into  rows  for  Orchards , 
they  choofe  not  the  Graffs  fo  fmall  as  in  other  Countries  they  re¬ 
quire  them  ,  which  has,  it  feems,  occafion  d  fome  complaint  from 
them  that  underhand  not  the  Reafon  of  the  fird  branch  of  this 
Note.  Once  for  all.  The  dumpy  Graff  will  be  found  much  fu- 
periour  to  the  {lender  one,  and  make  a  much  nobler  and  larger 
Shoot.  This  upon  experience. 

Graff  your  Cions  on  that  fideof  the  Stocky  where  it  may  receive 
the  lead  hurt  from  the  South-weft •  Wind,  it  being  the  mod  com¬ 
mon,  and  mod  violent  that  blows  in  Summer ,  fo  as  the  wind  may 
blow  it  to  the  Stock,  not  from  it :  And  when  the  Zephyres  of  the 
Spring  &re  dirring,  choofe  that  Seajon  before  all  others  for  this 

work.  .  ■  t  a 

Some  there  are  Who  talk  of  removing  the  Stock  about  € hriftmas , 

and  then  aKo  graff  it  *  which  there  be  that  glory  they  can  iuccef- 
fully  do  even  by  the  fire  fide,  and  fo  not  be  forced  to  expeft  a  two 
or  three  years  rooting  of  the  Stoc'kb  But  in  this  Adventure  his 
advifeable  to  plunge  the  Graff  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the 


Stock  Ladly, 

Be  careful  that  the  Rain  get  not  into  the  clefts  of  your  young 
graffed  Stocks  :  Yetit  has  been  noted,  That  many  old  Trees  (quite 
decay’d  with  an  inward  hollownefs)  have  born  as  full  burdens, 
and  condantly,  as  the  very  founded,  and  the  Fruit  found  to  be 
more  delicate  then  ufually  the  fame  kind  from  a  perfect  and  more 
entire  Stock. 

Except  fome  former  cafe  requires  it,  leave  not  your  Graffs  above 
four,  five,  or  (at  mod)  fix  inches  of  length  above  the  stock  for 
by  the  length  it  draws  more  feebly,  and  is  more  expos  d  to  the 
fhocks  of  the  Wind ,  or  hurt  by  the  Birds  ,  and  you  fhall  frequent¬ 
ly  perceive  thefummities-and  tops  of  iuch  young  Graffs  to  be  mor° 

lifted  and  die.  ■ 

Now  for  encouragment  in  tranfporting  Graffs  at  great  durance, 

we  find  that  with  little  care  (their  tops  uncut  and  unbruis  d)  they 

Will 
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Will  hold  good ,  and  may  fupport  the  tranfportation  by  Sea  ot 
Land  from  Ottober  or  November  to  the  very  end  of  March  :  See 
Sir  H.  Tlaf  s  Offers ,  Paragr.  7$.  To  which  may  be  added,  That  if 
the  Graff  receives  no  hurt  by  lying  in  the  Stock  expos’d  to  all  rain, 
dews,  and  feverities  of  Winter  frofts  from  December  to  Spring, 
(as  has  been  experimentally  noted)  *  then  (by  a  ftronger  preem¬ 
ption)  in  oyled,  or  rather  waxen  Leather,  it  may  undoubtedly 
efcape.  Some  prefcribe.  That  the  ends  (hall  be  ftuck  in  a  Turnip  : 
And  many  excellent  Graffers  (Gentlemen  fome  of  very  good  cre¬ 
dit)  have  allured  us,  That  the  Graffs  which  feemed  withered,  and 
fit  to  be  caft  away, have  proved  the  beft  when  tri’d.  Thus  in  honeft 
Barnaby  Googes  noble  Heresbachius  you  will  finde  it  commended 
to  gather  your  Cions  in  the  w,ane  of  the  Moon ,  at  leaft  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  you  draff  them  and  Conflantine  gives  this  reafon  for  it.  That 
the  Graff  a  little  withered ,  and  thirfty ,  may  be  the  better 
received  of  the  Stock'  There  are  alfo  other  inducements  for  this 
pra&ice,  as  Simon  Harwood ,  pag .  4.  has  Ihew’d  us  5  but  none  be¬ 
yond  our  own  experience ,  who  havfe  known  Graffs  gathered  in 
December  thrive  and  do  perfectly  well. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Variety  and  Improvements. 

T  F  any  man  would  have  variety  of  unexpected  and  unknown 
S  Apples  and  Pears ,  for  the  improvement  of  Cider ,  or  Palate - 
fruit ,  there  is  more  hope  from  Kernels  raised  in  the  Nurfery  (as  has 
already  been  direfted)  then  from  fuch  tryals  ofgraffings  as  we  have 
yet  feen  in  prelent  ufe. 

But  if  we  would  recover  the  patience,  andthefedulity  of  the 
Antient  (of  which  fome  brief  account  will  follow)  or  liften  to 
fome  unufual  Propofals,  then  may  we  undertake  for  fome  variety 
by  Injitions . 

To  delude  none  with  promiles,  we  do  much  rather  recommend 
the  diligence  of  inquiring  from  all  Countries  the  beft  Graffs  of 
fuch  Fruits  as  are  already  found  excellent  for  the  purpofe  we  de- 
fign :  As  from  the  Turgovians  for  tha*  Pear  of  which  Mr.  Pell  gives 
fo  good  and  weighty  informations. 

But  as  fome  forts  are  to  be  inquired  after  for  the  Palate  and  the 
Table ,  fo  ’tis  now  our  main  bulinefs  to  fearch  after  fuch  as  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  their  Liquor ,  either  as  more  pleafant ,  more  winy ,  or  more 
lajiing  5  of  which  fort  the  Bosbury  bare-land-Vtax  excels.  The 
Redfirake ,  Bromebury-Crab ,  and  that  other  much  celebrated  Wild¬ 
ing  ca\Yd  the  Oaken-pin ,  as  the  beft  for  Cider-,  though  for  fuffici- 
ent  reafons  none  of  them  comparable  to  the  Red-fir ake. 

But  to  purfue  the  diligence  of  the  Antients ,  we  direCt  the  eye 
to  a  general  expedient  for  allkinde  of  varieties  imaginable,  and 

which 
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which  we  hold  far  better  then  to  prefent  the  World  with  a  Lifl  of 
the  particulars  either  known,  or  experimented :  For  who  indeed 
but  a  Fool  will  dare  to  tell  Wonders  in  this  fevere  Age,  and  upon 
an  Argument  which  isfo  environ’d  with  Impoflure  in  mod  Writers , 
old  or  new!  Muchlefs  pretend  to  Experiments  which  may  fail  to 
fucceed  by  default  of  a  happy  Agent,  when  the  conclufion  muft  be; 
Penes  Authorem  jit  fides  ! 

And  truly  men  receive  no  fmall  difcouragement  from  the  ugly 
affronts  of  Clowns ,  and  lels  cultivated  perfons,  who  laugh  and  fcorn 
at  every  thing  which  is  above  their  underftanding :  For  examples 
I  knew  a  man  ("writes  Mr.  Beale  to  me)  and  he  a  mofl  diligent  Plan¬ 
ter  and  Grader,  who  for  thirty  or  fourty  years  made  innumerable 
Effays  to  produce  fome  change  of  an  Apple  by  grading  .*  It  feems  he 
*  was  ambitious  to  leave  his  Name  on  fuch  a  Fruit  ,  if  he  could  have 
obtain  d  it  j  but  always  fail'd,  for  he  perpetually  made  his  Trials 
upon  Crab-ftocks,  or  fuch  (at  leaf)  as  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
kind and  he  ever  found  that  the  Graff  would  predominate.  And 
how  infinitely  luch  Men  having  loft  their  own  aims,  will  defpife 
better  Advice ,  we  leave  to  obfervation. 

However,  let  us  add,  That  where  nothing  is  more  facile  then 
to  raife  new  kinds  of  Apples  (in  infinitum')  from  Kernels :  Yet  in  that 
Apple-Country  (To  much  addicted  to  Orchards')  we  could  never  en¬ 
counter  more  then  two  or  three  perfons  that  did  believe  it  i  But  in 
other  places  we  meet  with  many  that,  on  the  other  fide,  repute 
Wildings ,  or  (as  they  call  them)  Kernel-fruit ,  at  all  adventure,  and 
without  choice,  to  be  the  very  beft  of  Cider-fiuit ,  and  to  make 
the  moft  noble  Liquor.  So  much  does  the  common  judgment  dif¬ 
fer  in  feveral  Countries ,  though  at  no  confiderable  diftance,  even 
in  matters  oh  vifible  Faff,  and  epidemical  experience. 

It  was  our  excellent  Friend  Mr .Buckjand  who  fent  us  word  of 
one  in  Somerfet-flnre ,  who  by  graffing  any  White  Apple  upon  an  Elm 
changes  the  Apple ,  and  particularly  to  a  red  colour  :  He  direfts  us 
where  we  may  be  eye-witnefles  of  the  proof,  and  alfo  to  a  Clergy¬ 
man  hard  by,  who  loft  his  labour  in  the  fame  Attempt ,  by  the  pe- 
rifhingof  the  Graffs',  fb  as  by  his  Advice  we  are  not  over-haftily 
to  erect  Hercules’s  Pillars  ,  and  renders  his  Reafons,  encouraging 
our  Experiments . 

To  gratifie  yet  the  Ingenious,  inftrudfc  others,  and  emancipate 
us  all  from  thefe  bajlinado-Clowns ,  we  are  furnifh’d  with  many  Ar¬ 
guments  and  proofs  to  allure  a  good  luccefs,  at  leaft  for  variety 
and  change ,  if  not  for  infinite  choice  :  Two  or  three  antient  Refe¬ 
rences  being  duly  premis'd  $  namely,  Firft, 

i.  That  ’tis  in  vain  to  expedt  change  of  Apples  from  gr offing 
upon  differing  Stocks  of  Crabs ,  or  Apples. 

2*  In  vain  alfo  are  we  to  look  for  a  kind  Tree  from  a  very  much 
differing  Stocky',  as  an  altered  Pear  to  grow  kindly  on  a  Crab  or  Ap¬ 
ple-flock l,  &  contra.  There  go  about  indeed  fome  jugglings,  but 
we  difdain  to  name  them. 

It  is  one  thing  to  finde  the  kindeft  Stocky  for  the  Improvement 
of  any  Fruit  5  as  the  Crab-flock^  for  the  delicate  Apple,  the  Wild  or 
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RlackcCherry-Stockfiox  the  graffs  of  the  faireft  Cherries }  the  largeft 
Vine,  ('whole  root  makes  beft  fhift  for  relief )  to  accept  the  Graff 
of  the  more  delicate  Vine,  8ec.  And  another  thing  it  is  to  feek  the 
Stocky  which  begets  the  wonder,  variety,  and  that  fame  tranfcen- 
dent  and  particular  excellency  we  inquire  after  .*  For  this  muft  be 
at  more  remote  diftance  and  we  offer  from  the  .Ancients  to  fhew, 
how  it  may  be  at  any  diftance  whatfoever :  But  this  is  falved  by 
Sir  H.  Plat's  expedient,  Paragr.  72.  viz.  If  two  Trees  grow  together 5 
that  be  apt  to  be  graffed  one  into  another ,  then  let  one  branch  into 
another ,  worhynanly  foyning  Sap  to  Sap.  This  our  Gardiners  call 
Gr offing  by  Approach. 

But  in  this  Rule  he  is  too  narrow  for  our  purpofe,  and  far  fhort 
of  old  experience :  As  alfo  in  Parag.6%-  where  he  affirms,  PV e  may 
not  gr  off  a  contrary  Fruit  thereon.  Againft  this  we  urge  5  That 
any  contrary  Fruit  maybe  adventured,  and  any  Fruit  upon  any 
fruitlefs  Stocky  growing  neer  in  the  fame  Nurfery  :  If  it  be  not  only 
affirm’d,  but  ferioufly  undertaken,  and  experimentally  proved  by 
the  fober  Columella ,  in  feveral  of  his  Treatifes  ^  Turn  to  the  ele¬ 
venth  Chapter  of  his  fifth  Book,  ( Stephens  Edition  : f)  Sed  cum  An~ 
tiqui  negaverint  pofie  omne  genus  furculorum  in  omnern  Arborem  in- 
feri ,  &  illam  quafi  finitionem ,  qua  nos  paul'o  ante  ufi  fumus ,  veluti 
quondam  legem  Janxerint ,  eos  tanthm  Jurculos  pofie  coalefcere ,  qui 
fint  cortice ,  ac  libro ,  &  fruffu  confimiles  lis  arbonbus  quibus  inje- 
runtur ,  exiftimavimus  err  ore  m  hujus  opinionis  difcutiendum ,  tra- 
dendamque  pojieris  rationem ,  qua  pojjit  omne  genus  Jkrculi  omni  ge- 
neri  Arboris  infer i.  And  the  example  follows  in  a  Groff  of  an 
Olive  into  a  Fig-Jtock  by  Approach  (as  we  call \t,f)  which  he  alio  re- 
pcates  in  the  twenty  feventh  Chapter  of  his  Book  De  Arboribus, 
without  altering  a  fyllable.  But  poffibly  in  this  check,  at  the  Anci¬ 
ent  he  might  aim  at  old  Varro ,  whom  we  hnde  threatning  no  left 
then  Thunderbolts  and  Elafis  to  thofe  who  ftiould  attempt  thefe 
ftrange  Marriages ,  and  did  not  fort  the  Graff  with  the  Free  *  con- 
fult  lib.  1.  cap .  40.  Bufthus  you  fee  this  Art  aflum’d  by  Columella 
for  his  own  invention  ("1500  years  fince)  to  be  no  news  to  t  arro 
200  years  older  5  where  he  goes  on,  Eft  altera  fpecics  ex  arbor e  in 
arborem  inferendi  nuper  animadverfa  in  arboribus  propinquis ,  Sec. 
Though  here  again  we  may  queftion  our  Mafters  nuper  animad¬ 
verfa  too  5  fince  before  he  was  born  Cato  relates  it  as  ufual  to  Graff 
Vines  in  the  manner  by  them  prefcribed,  cap.  41.  Tertia  infitio  eft : 
Terebra  vitem  quam  inferesftc.  Which  makes  us  admire  how  the 
witty  PValchius  in  his  Difcourfe  De  vitibus  frutfuariis0pag.  265. 
could  recount  the  graffing  of  Vines  amongft  the  wonders  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Inventions. 

But  it  feems  Varro  and  his  Contemporaries  did  extend  the  pra¬ 
ctice  beyond  Cato  $  and  Columella  proceeded  further  then  Varro , 
even  to  all  forts  of  Trees,  however  differing  in  nature,  quality, 
barke,  or  feafon  :  And  then  Palladius  aflumes  the  refult,  and  gives 
us  the  particulars  of  the  fuccefs  in  his  Poem ,  De  Infitionibus.  And 
to  t'hefe  four  as  in  chief  (no  phantaftical  or  counterfeit  perfons )  we 
refer  the  Induftrious. 
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But  be  pleas’d  to  take  this  note  alfo  .*  As  Toon  as  your  Graff  hath 
prepar’d  a  fecond,  or  at  fartheff  a  third  years  growth,  take  it  off 
the  Stock 3  and  then  graffit  upon  a  Stocky  of  a  more  natural  kind  : 

For  in  our  own  Trials  we  have  found  a  graff  profper  the  fecond 
year  exceeding  well  3  yet  the  third  the  whole  growth  at  once  bla- 
ffed  quite  to  the  very  Stocks  as  if  Varro’s  Augurs  had  laid  the 
word. 

To  this  add,  the  making  ufe  of  fuch  Stocks  as  in  this  Experiment 
may  contribute  fomefpecial  aid  tofeveral  kinds  of  humane  Infir * 
mities :  As  fuppofe  the  Birch  Tree  for  the  Stone ,  the  Elm  for 
Fevers,  &.c.  , . 

Moreover,  To  graff  rather  the  Wilding,  ox  Crab,  then  the  re- 
pin,  becaufe  the  Wilding  is  the  more  natural  3  and  Nature  does 
more  delight  in  progrefs ,  then  to  be  Retrograde  and  go  backwards. 

I  fhould  alfoexpeft  far  more  advance  from  a  more  pungent  Jap, 
then  from  Infipid  5  as  generally  we  fee  the  beff  and  vigorous  juices 
tofalute  our  Palats  with  a  more  agreeable  piquancy  and  tartnels  3 
for  fb  we  find  the  rellifh  of  the  Stocking- Apple,  Golden  Pepin,  Pear- 
main,  Eliot ,  Harvy,  and  all  ("but  Rujjetings  and  Greenings )  to  be 
more  poignant  then  of  others. 

But  we  muff  note  from  Palladium,  That  the  Ancients  had  the 
fuccefs  which  we  all,  and  particularly  Sir  H.  Plat  does  lo  frequent¬ 
ly  deny,  as  in  the  particular  of  graffing  the  Apple  on  the  Pear ,  & 
contra .  Let  us  hear  him  de  Porno . 

In(ita  proceris  per  git  concrefcere  r antis, 

Et  Jociam  mutat  malus  arnica  Pyrum : 

Skque  feros  fylvis  hortatur  linquere  mores , 

Et  partu  gaudet  nobiliore  fiui. 

Pallad.  de  Infitionib.  lib .  14* 

And  this  will  fhew  us,  That  Virgil,  and  Columella,  in  feveral  of 
his  wonderfull  Relations  of  thefe  kinds  of  mixture,  ("which  but  for 
the  prolixity  we  might  now  recite)  did  not  fo  far  $ffe£f  Wonders  as 
to  defert  the  truth. 

You  may  alfo  obferve.  That  as  well  the  French  Gardiner,  and 
our  Modern  Planters,  have  found  more  benefit  from  the  Stocky  of 
the  Quince  then  old  Palladius  did,  it  feems,  difeern. 

Cum  prdjlet  cunUis  fe  fulva  cydonia  pomis, 

Alterius  nullo  credtturhofpitio. 

Roboris  externi  librum  affernata  fiperbit , 

Scit  tantum  nullo  crefcere  poffe  decus. 

Sed  propriis  pandens  cognat  a  cubilia  r  antis, 

Stat ,  content  a  Juum  nobilitare  bonurn. 

Pallad.  de  Malo  Cydonio . 

Laffly,  We  did  by  unexpe&'ed  chance  find  the  facility  of  graff 
fing  the  very  youngeff  stocks ,  even  of  one  years  growth,  by  the 
Root :  At  a  fecond  removal  of  the  Stock f  fbeing  then  of  two  years 
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growth^)  we  obferved  fome  Roots  fo  faft  clofed  together  into  one, 
as  not  to  be  divorced  :  Hereupon  we  concluded.  If  cafualty,  or 
negligence,  chance  of  fpade,  or  oppreffion  of  neighbourhood  did 
this,  by  Art  it  might  be  done  more  effe&ually,  and  poffibly  to 
fome  defirable  purpofe  5  for  that  then  the  Stock,  was  more  apt  to 
receive  a  mattering  Impreifion  5  and  any  Garden  Plant  whatfoever 
might  by  this  procep'  interchange  and  mingle  their  Roots. 

And  thus  we  have  prefented  our  diligent  Ciderift  with  what  Ob- 
fervations  and  Arguments  of  Encouragement,  grounded  on  fre¬ 
quent  Experience ,  we  have  received  from  our  mod  ingenious  Corn- 
 ,  efpecially  the  Learned  and  truly  Candid  Mr  Beale,  in 
whole  Ferfon  we  have  fo  long  entertain’d  you  :  And  to  thefe  we 
could  add  fundry  others,were  it  not  now  time  (whiles  we  dilcourfe 
of  pojfibilities)  to  conclude  with  fomething  certain ,  and  to  fpeak 
of  what  w7e  have. 

For  the  kinds  then  of  Cider-Apples  in  beings  Glocefier-jhire af¬ 
fects  the  Bromsbury  Crab  $  It  affords  a  fmart,  winy  Liquor ,  and  is 
peculiarly  hardy,  but  not  fo  proper  for  a  cold  and  late-bearing 
Climate ,  it  being  not  ripe  in  hot  Land  till  the  end  of  Autumn ,  nor 
fit  to  be  ground  for  Cider  till  Chrijlmas,  lying  fo  long  in  heaps  and 
preparation. 

It  is  in  the  fame  shire  that  they  likewife  much  efteem  of  the 
white  and  red  Afujl- Apple ,  thefweeteft  as  well  as  fowreft  Pepin,  and 
the  Warvy- Apple,  which  (being  boyl’d)  fome  prefer  to  the  very  belt 
of  all  Ciders . 

But  about  London ,  and  the  more  Southern  Traffs, the  Pepin, and 
efpecially  the  Golden ,  is  etteemed  for  the  making  of  the  moll  de¬ 
licious  of  that  Liquor ,  molt  wholefom,  and  molt  reft orative  5  and 
indeed  it  may  (in  my  poor  judgment)  challenge  thofe  perfections 
with  very  good  reafon. 

By  others  the  Pear  main  alone  is  thought  to  come  in  competition 
with  the  beft  5  but  the  Cider  is  for  the  moft  part  found  of  the  weak- 
eft,  unlefs  encourag'd  with  fome  agreeable  Pepin  to  infpirit  it. 
Some  commend  the  Fox-Whelp  ^  and  the  Gennet-Moyle  was  once 
preferr’d  to  the  very  Red-jirake ,  and  before  the  Bromsbury-Crab  3 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration,  the  very  Criticky  themfelves 
now  Recant ,  as  being  too  effeminate  and  foft  for  a  judicious 
Palate. 

The  Re dji rake  then  amongft  thefe  accurate  Tajlers  hath  obtain¬ 
ed  the  abfolute  preeminence  of  all  other  Cider-fruit,  efpecially  in 
Her eford-fl hire,  as  being  the  richeft  and  moft  vinous  Liquor,  and 


See  Aph.  42.  now  with  the  more  earneftnefs  commended  to  our  practice,  for 


45*  37*  its  celerity  in  becoming  an  Orchard ,  being  ordinarily  as  full  of 


Fruit  at  ten  years  growth  as  other  Trees  are  at  twenty  5  the  Pepin 
or  Pearmain  at  thirty  :  And  laftly,  from  that  no  contemptible 
quality.  That  5tis  fo  wicked  a  Fruit  upon  the  Iree  as  needs  no  Pri- 
apus  for  protefror,  fince  (as  beautiful  as  Vis  to  the  eye)  it  has  fo 
curfed  a  tafte  in  the  Mouth  till  it  be  converted  into  Cider. 

In  fum.  The  Red-jtrake  will  at  three  years  gr offing  give  you  fair 
hopes,  and  laft  almoft  an  hundred  years :  And  the  Gennet-Moyle s 
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haften  to  an  Orchard  for  Cider  without  trouble  of  Art  or  Grafting  i 
But  note,  That  this  tree  is  very  apt  to  contract  a  bur-knot  neer  See  C-Tay- 
its  Trunk,  where  it  begins  to  divide  ^  and  being  cutoff  under  ^sr  T>^~. 
that  bofs,  commonly  grows  (If  fo  fet)  and  becomes  fpeedily  a  "fer  '  ^ 

Tree,  except  it  encounter  an  extraordinary  dry  Summer  the  firffc 
year  to  give  it  check.  And  though  the  knack  of  grafting  be  fo  ob¬ 
vious  ,  yet  this  more  appearing  facility  does  fo  pleafe  the  lazy 
Clowns ,  that  in  fome  places  they  neither  have  nor  defire  any  other 
Orchards  5  and  how  this  humour  prevails  you  may  perceive  by  the 
hafty  progrefs  of  our  Kent  ft  Codlin  in  moft  parts  of  England. 

But  to  advance  again  our  Red-Jirak_e,eve n  above  the  Pepin,  and 
the  reft  (befides  the  celerity  of  the  improvement  and  conftant  bur¬ 
then)  confider  we  the  moft  incredible  produd,  fince  we  may  ex- 
ped  from  each  Apple  more  then  double  the  quantity  5  fo  as  in  the 
fame  Orchard,  under  the  fame  culture,  thirty  Red-ftrakg  Trees  fhall 
at  ten  years  grafting  yield  more  Cider  then  a  hundred  of  thofe  Pe - 
pins ,  and  furmount  them  in  proportion  during  their  period  at  leaft 
fixty  or feventy  years:  So  that  granting  the  C/Wer  of  the  Golden - 
Pepin  fhould  excel,  (which  with  fome  is  precarious  J  yet  9tis  in  no 
wife  proper  fora  Cider -Or  chard,  according  to  our  general  defign, 
not  by  half  fo  foon  bearing ,  nor  fo  conftantly ,  nor  in  that  quantity , 
nor  fulnefs  or  Jecurity. 

Concerning  Perry ,  the  Horfe-Pear  and  Bare-land-Pear  are  re¬ 
puted  of  the  beft,  as  bearing  almoft  their  weight  of  fpriteful  and 
vinous  Liquor.  The  Experienced  prefer  the  tawny  or  ruddy  fort,  ^  h 
as  the  colour  of  all  other  moft  proper  for  Perry  :  They  will  grow  Aph.S' 
in  common-fields ,  gravelly ,  wild,  and  Jiony  ground,  to  that  large- 
nefs,  as  one  only  Tree  has  been  ufually  known  to  make  three  or  four 
Hogjheads  :  That  of  Bosbury ,  and  fome  others,  are  fo  tart  and 
harfh  that  there  is  nothing  more  fafe  from  plunder,  when  even  a 
Swine  will  not  take  them  in  his  mouth.  But  thus  likewife  would 
the  abundance  preferve  thefe  Fruits,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  Normandy. 


CHAP.  V, 

Of  the  Place  and  Order. 

WE  do  ferioufly  prefer  a  very  wild  Orchard ,as  mainly  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  publick  utility,  and  to  our  purpofe  of  obliging 
the  People ,  as  with  a  fpeedy  Plantation  yielding  (tore  for  Cider  : 
Upon  this  it  is  that  we  do  fo  frequently  inculcate,  how  well  they 
thrive  upon  Arable  ,  whiles  the  continuing  it  fo  accelerates  the 
growth  in  almoft  half  the  time :  And  if  the  Arable  can  be  fo  le¬ 
velled,  (as  commonly  we  fee  it  for  Barly- land)  then  without  detri¬ 
ment  it  may  allume  the  Ornament  of  Cyrus ,  and  flouriih  in  the 
Quincunx . 

If  it  be  jhallow  Land,  or  muft  be  rais’d  with  high  Ridges ,  then 
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Vis  neceflary  to  have  more  regard  of  planting  on  the  tops  of  thofe 
eminencies,"  and  to  excufe  the  unavoydable  breach  of  the  decujft s, 
as  my  Lord  Verulam  excufeththe  defedt  of  our  humane  phanfies  in 
the  Confiellations ,  which  obey  th e  Omnipotent  order  rather  then 
ours :  Add  to  this  the  rigour  of  the  Royal  Society, which  approves 
more  of  plainnefs  and  ufefulnefs ,  then  of  nicenefs  and  curiofity $ 
whiles  many  putting  themlelves  to  the  vaft  chagre  of  levelling  their 
grounds, oftentimes  make  them  but  the  worfe,  fince  where  the  pla¬ 
ces  are  full  of  gaftly  inequalities,there  may  be  planted  fome  forts  of 
Cider-Fruit ,  which  is  apt  by  the  great  burden  to  be  prefs’d  down  to 
the  ground,  and  there  (whiles  it  hides  Irregularities )  to  bear  much 
better,  and  abundantly  beyond  belief  5  for  fo  have  been  feen  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  recumbent  Fear-trees  bear  each  of  them  two,  three ,  yea, 
even  to  fix  or  more  Hogfieads  yearly. 

And  for  this  Cider ,  whiles  we  prefer  fome  forts  of  Wildings 
which  do  not  tempt  the  palate  of  a  "thief  by  the  caution  we  (hall  not 
provoke  any  man  to  repent  his  charge  from  the  neceffity  of  richer 
and  more  referv’d  Enclofures  5  Though  \Ve  have  frequently  feen 
divers  Orchards  foccesfully  planted  on  very  poor  Arable ,  and  even 
inftony  Gleab ,  gravel ,  and  clay ,  and  that  pretty  high,  on  thefides 
and  declivities  of  Hills ,  where  it  only  bears  very  (hort  grafs,  like 
to  the  moft  ordinary  Common ,  not  worth  the  charge  of  Tillage : 
And  yet  even  there  the  Tenants  and  Confiners  fometimes  enclofe  it 
for  the  Fruit ,  and  find  their  reward,  though  not  equally  to  fuch 
Orchards  as  are  planted  on  better  ground,  and  in  the  Vallies. 
Hence  we  fuggeft,  That  if  there  be  no  statute  for  it,  ’twere  to  be 
wiftied  there  were  a  Law  which  fhould  allow  endeavours  of  this 
nature  out  of  the  Common-field, to  enclofe  for  thefe  Encouragements , 
fince  both  the  Public^  and  the  Poor  ("whatever  the  clamour  is)  are 
advantaged  by  fuch  Enclofures ,  as  Tufjer  in  his  old  Rhimes,  and  all 
indifferent  obfervers  apprehend  with  good  reafon. 

True  indeed  it  is.  That  all  Landis  not  fit  for  Orcharding,  fo  as 
even  where  to  form  juft  Inclofures ,  being  either  too fallow  and  dry , 
or  too  wet  and  Jlerving  :  But  this  ( faith  the  judicious  M  Buckjandf 
we  may  aver ,  That  there  are  few  Parifhes  or  Hamlets  in  England 
where  there  are  not  fome  fat  and  deep  Headlands  capable  of  Rows 
of  Trees  5  and  that  (as  hath  been  faidf  theraifed  Banks  of  all  In¬ 
clofures  generally  by  the  advantage  of  the  depth,  fatnefs,  and  health 
of  their  Mould,  yield  ready  opportunitie  for  planting  5  (yea,  and  in 
many  Countries  multitudes  of  Crab-ftocks  fit  to  be  grafted  f)in  which 
latter  (Taith  hej  I  have  frequently  objerved  very  goodly  Fruit-bear¬ 
ing  Trees,  when  in  the  fame  foil  T rees  in  Orchards  have  been  poor 
and  worth  nothing .  To  conclude. 

If  the  foil  be  very  bad  and  unkind,  any  other  Fruit  ("which  it 
may  more  freely  yield  without  requiring  much  depth,  and  left 
Sun)  may  be  planted  in  ftead  of  Apples . 


CHAP.  VL 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Tranfplanting,  and  Diftance. 

THe  mod  proper  feafon  for  Transplanting  is  before  the  hard 
frofts  of  Winter  furprize  you,  and  that  is  a  competent 
while  before  Chrifltnas :  And  the  main  point  is,  to  fee  that  the 
Roots  be  larger  then  the  Head  5  and  the  more  ways  that  extends 
the  better  and  firmer. 

If  the  Stocky  feems  able  to  ftand  on  its  own  three  or  four  legs 
("as  we  may  call  ’em),  and  then  after  fettlement  fome  (tones  be 
heaped  or  laid  about  it,  as  it  were  gently  wedging  it  faft,  and  fafe 
from  winds,  (which  ftones  may  after  the  fecond  or  third  year  be 
removed )  it  will  falve  from  the  main  danger :  For  if  the  Roots  be 
much  fhaken  the  firft  Spring,  it  will  hardly  recover  it. 

You  may  tranfplant  a  Fruit-Tree  almoft  at  any  tolerable  feafon 
of  the  Fear ,  Specially  if  you  apprehend  it  may  be  fpent  before 
you  have  finifh’d  your  work,  having  many  to  remove :  Thus,let 
your  Trees  be  taken  up  about  Allhallontide ,  (or  as  (bon  as  the  leaf 
begins  to  fall)  5  then  having  trimm’d  and  quickned  the  Roots ,  fet 
them  in  a  Fit ,  fourty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  together,  yet  fo  as  they 
maybe  cover’d  with  mould,  and  kept  very  frefh :  By  the  Spring 
they  will  be  found  well  cured  of  their  wounds ,  and  fo  ready  to 
ftrike  root  and  put  forth ,  that  being  Transplanted  where  they  are 
to  ftand,  they  will  take  fuddenly,  and  feldom  fail  5  whereas  be¬ 
ing  thus  cut  at  Spring ,  they  recover  with  greater  hazard. 

The  very  Roots  of  Trees  planted  in  the  ground ,  and  buried 
within  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  or  little  more,  of  the  level  of  the  Bed , 
will  (prout,  and  grow  to  be  very  good  Stock?.  This  and  the  other 
being  Experiments  of  our  own,we  thought  convenient  to  mention. 

By  the  oft  removal  of  a  Wild-jioc 4,  cutting  the  ends  of  the 
Roots ,  and  dif-branching  fomewhat  of  the  Head  at  every  change 
of  place ,  it  will  greatly  abate  of  its  natural  wildnefs ,  and  in  time 
bring  forth  more  civil  and  ingenuous  Fruit :  Thus  Gillyflowers  do 
(by  oft  removals,  and  at  full- Moon  efpecially )  increafe  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  leaves. 

Plant  not  too  deep  5  for  the  over-turf  is  always  richer  then  the 
next  Mould.  How  material  it  is  to  keep  the  coafl  or  fide  of  the 
Stocky,  as  well  in  Fruit-trees  as  in  Forejl ,  we  have  fufficiently  did 
cufs’d  5  nor  is  the  Negative  to  be  prov’d. 

For  the  dijiance  in  Fields, t hey  may  be  fet  from  thirty  two  to fixty  See  Aph.  35. 
Foot,  fo  as  not  to  hinder  the  P lough,  nor  the  benefit  of  manure 
and  foil  5  but  in  hedg-rows  as  much  nearer  as  you  pleafo.  Sun 
and  Air  confidered. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

J- 

Of  the  Fencing. 

_ o  a  Cider-Orchard  is  but  a  wild  Plantation,  beft  in  Arable 

,,  ,  well  enclos’d  from  £e^/,and  yet  better  on  the  Tops,  Ridges, 
and  natural  Inequalities,  (though  with  fome  lols  of  Order,  as  wre 
(hew  cl,)  one  of  the  greateft  difcouragements  is  the  prefer ving  of 
our  Trees  being  planted,  the  railing  of  them  fo  familiar. 

We  have  in  our  Sylva  treated  in  particular  of  this,  as  of  one  of 
the  moft  material  objlacles  wherein  yet  we  did  purpofely  omit 
one  Expedient,  which  came  then  to  our  hands  from  the  very  Indu- 
ftrious  Mr.  Buckjand  to  the  Learned  Mr.  Beal :  You  ihall  have  it  in 
his  own  words. 

This  of  Fencing  (ingle  Trees  ufeth  to  be  done  by  Rails  at  great  char¬ 
ges }  or  by  Hedges  and  Buihes,  which  every  other  year  mujl  be  re - 
new  d^  and  the  materials  not  to  be  had  in  all  places  neither .  /  there¬ 
fore  prefer  and  commend  to  you  the  enfuing  form  of  Planting  and 
Fencing,  which  is  more  cheap  and  eafie ,  and  which  hath  other  Ad¬ 
vantages  in  itj  and  not  commonly  known.  I  never  faw  it  but  once, 
and  that  imperfeCHy  perform’d  j  but  have  praffiis  d  it  my  felf  with 
fuccefs  .*  Take  it  thus. 

Set  your  Tree  on  the  Green-fwarth,  or  five  or  fix  inches  under  it 
if  the  foil  be  very  healthy ,  if  moifl:  or  weeping,  half  a  foot  above  it , 
then  cut  a  Trench  round  that  Tree,  two  foot  or  more  in  the  cleare 
from  it :  Lay  a  rank  of  the  Turfs,  with  the  grafs  outwardytpon  the  in¬ 
ner  fide  of  the  Trench  towards  your  Plant,  and  then  a  fecond  rank, 
upon  the  former^  and  fo  a  third,  and  fourth,  all  orderly  plac  d0  fas 
in  a  Fortification)  and  leaning  towards  the  Tree,  after  the  form  of 
a  Pyramide,  or  larger  Hop-hill  .*  Always  as  you  place  a  row  of  Turfs 
in  compafs ,  you  mufi  fill  up  the  inner  part  of  the  Circle  with  the  loofe 
Earth  of  the  fecond  fpit  which  you  dig  out  of  your  Trench,  and  which 
is  to  be  two  foot  and  half  wide0  or  more ,  as  you  defire  to  mount 'the 
hillock,  which  by  this  means  you  will  have  rais'd  about  your  Plant 
near  three  foot  in  height h.  At  the  point  it  needs  not  be  above  two 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  diant etre ,  where  you  may  leave  the  Earth  in¬ 
form  of  a  Difii,  to  convey  the  Rain  towards  the  body  of  the  Tree  j 
and  upon  the  top  of  this  hillock  prick,  up  five  or  fix  fmall  Briars  or 
Thorns,  binding  them  lightly  to  the  body  of  the  Plant,  and  you  have 
finijh'd  the  work: 

The  commodities  of  this  kind  of  Planting  are , 

Firft,  Neither  Swine,  nor  Sheep,  nor  any  other  fort  of  Cattel  can 
annoy  your  T  rees. 

Secondly,  Tou  may  adventure  to  fetthe  fmaller  Plants,  being  thus 
railed ,  and Jecurd  from  the  reach  of  Cattel. 

Thirdly,  Tour  Trees  faften  in  the  Hillock  againfl  violence  of 
Winds,  without  Stakes  to  fret  and  canker  them. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  If  the  foil  he  wet  it  is  hereby  made  healthy. 

Fifthly,  If  very  dry,  the  hillock  defends  from  the  outward  heat. 
Sixthly,  It  prevents  the  Couch-grafs,B^7c/>  for  the  firft  years in~ 


fenjibly  robs  moji  plants  in  Jandy  grounds  apt  to  graze.  And, 

Laftly,  7 he  grazing  bank  will  recomp encc  the  nigardly  Farmer  for 


Trench,  if  the  Ground  be  moift,  or  Seafbns  wet,  will  be  neer  fill’d 
7/p  again  by  the  treading  of  Cattel ,  for  it  need  not  be  cleanjed  but 
then  you  mufl  renew  your  Thorns:  Tet  if  the  Planter  be  curious,  I 
fhould  advije  a  cafling  of  fome  fm all  quantity  of  rich  Mould  into  the 
bottome  of  the  Trench  the  fecond  year, which  may  improve  the  growth, 
and  invite  the  Roots  to  ffread. 

In  this  manner  of  Planting,  where  the  foil  is  not  rich ,  the  exalt 
Planter  'fhould  add  a  little  quantity  to  each  Root  of  Earth  from  a  fre¬ 
quented  High-w ay ,  or  Yard  where  Cattel  are  kept  5  One  Load  will 
fufjice  for  fix  or  feven  Trees ,  this  being  much  more  proper  then  rot¬ 
ted  foil  or  loofe  Earth ,  the  fat  Mould  befi  agreeing  with  the  Apple 
Tree. 

The  broader  and  deeper  your  Ditch  iSfhe  higher  will  be  your  Rank, 
and  the  Jecurer  y  our  Ferce ,  but  then  you  muft  add fome  good  Earth  in 
the  fecond  year ,  as  before. 

I  mufl  fubjoyne ,  "that  only  Trees  of  an  upright  growth  be  thus 
planted  in  open  grounds  5  becaufe  ff  reading  of  low  growing  Trees 
will  be  still  within  reach  of  Cattel  as  they  encreafe  :  Nor  have  I  met 
with  any  inconvenience  in  this  kind  of  Tranlplanting,  ( which  is  ap- 
 to  all  forts  of  Trees)  but  that  the  Mole  and  the  Ant  may  find 
ready  entertainment  the  firfi  year,  and  fometime  impairs  a  weak, 
rooted  Plant  ^  otherwife  it  rarely  mifiarries.  In fum , 

This  manner  of  Fencing  is  foon  executed  by  an  indifferent  Work" 
man,  who  willeafily  fet  and  guard  fix  Trees  in  a  Winter  day.  Thus 
far  Mr  Bucfland :  To  which  we  fhall  only  add.  That  thofe  which 
are  planted  in  the  Hedg-rows  need  none  of  thefe  defences  5  for  ( I 
am  told )  in  Hereford-fljire  in  the  Plantations  of  their  guick-fets , 
or  any  other,  all  men  did  lb  fuperflitioufly  place  a  Crab-flock,2X  eve" 
ry  twenty  foot  diftance,  as  if  they  had  been  under  fome  rigorous 
Statute  requiring  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Of  Pruning,  and  life  of  the  Fruit-Trees. 

THe  Branches  are  to  be  lopp’d  in  proportion  to  the  bruiles  of 
the  Roots,  whofe  fibres  elfe  (hould  only  be  quickned,  not 
altogether  cut  off  nor  intangled  .*  For  the  Top ,  let  a  little  of  each 


arm  be  lopp’d  in  Cider-fruit  only  }  but  for  the  Pears ,  cut  two  or 
three  buds  deep  at  the  fummities  of  their  afpiring  Branches ,  juft 


above 
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above  the  eye  flanting  S  this  will  keep  them  horn  over-hafty 
mounting,  reduce  them  into  ffape0  and  accelerate  their  bearing. 

To  this  we  add  again  out  of  Mr  Beals  Herefordshire  Orchards , 
pag.  23.  In  a  grafted  plant  every  Bough  Jhould  be  lopped  at  the  very 
tops ,  in  Apples  and  Pears,  not  in  Cherries  and  Plums. 

In  a  natural  Plant  the  Boughs  ffould  not  at  all  be  lopped,  but 
fome  taken  off  clofeto  the  Trunk,  that  the  Root  at  firff  Transplan¬ 
tation  be  not  engag'd  to  maintain  too  many  Suckers.  And  this  muff 
be  done  with  fuch  diferetion ,  that  the  Top-branches  be  not  too  cloje 
together ,  for  the  natural  Plant  is  apt  to  grow  fpiry ,  and  thereby 
fails  of  fruit fulnefs.  Therefore  let  the  referved  Branches  be  divided 
at  a  convenient  roundnefs . 

The  Branches  that  are  cut  off  may  be  fet0  and  will  grow ,  though 
flowly. 

If  the  Top*  prove  fpiry,  or  the  fruit  unkind,  then  the  due  remedy 
mujtbe  in  re-graffing.  See  Chap .  xxviij.  in  Sylva. 

Brides  the  Perrys,  dri’d  and  preferv’d  fruity  ufeful  is  the .  Pear- 
Tree  (and  beft  the  moft  barren )  for  its  excellent  colour'd  Timber, 
(feldom  or  never  worm-eaten)  ej specially  for  Stools,  Tables,  Chairs, 
Cabinets,  and  very  many  works  of  the  Joyner  and  Sculptor  •*  And 
fo  is  likewife  both  the  Black-cherry  and  the  Plum-Tree. 


APHORISMS 


ANIMADVERSION. 


IF  fome  of  the  following  Difcourfes  feem  lefs  con- 
Jlantj  or  (upon  occaf  on)  repugnant  to  one  another  y 
they  are  to  be  conflder’d  as  relating  to  the  fever al 
gufts,  and  guides  0/perfons  and  Countries,  and  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  recommended  Secrets,  much  lefs  im¬ 
pos’d,  farther  then  upon  Tryal  they  may  prove  grateful  to 
the  Publick,  and  the  different  inclinations  of  thofewho  af- 
feSlthefe  Drinks  :  nor  in  reafon  ought  any  to  decry  what  is 
propos’d  for  the  univerfal  Benefit ;  fince  it  cofts  them  nothing 
but  their  civility  to  fo  many  obliging  Perfons.  If  the  Title 
of  Aphorifms  (which  indeed  was  intended  but  for  the  fir jl 
Sheets  of  Mr  Beale, though,  by  a  mi&ake  of  the  Printers,  con¬ 
tinu’d  over  the  rejl  of  the  Difcourfes)  feem  to  point  atfome- 
thin %  more  dogmatical,  or  arrogant }  let  the  equal  Reader 
pleafe  to  bjiow ,  that  there  is  nothing  left  intended  by  the 
R.  Society  ythen  fo  to  pronounce  concerning  any  their  mofi  ac¬ 
curate  Experiments *,  Thefe  being  but  occafional  Papers  en¬ 
ter’d  into  their  Regifter,  and  thrown  into  this  form  as  Re- 
pofitories  more  apt  and  at  hand \  and  becaufe  (as  I  f aid)  they 
do  not  pretend  to  fine ,  and  elaborate  Methods,  but  to  the 
Things  as  they  may  be  of  ufey  and  are  in  their  h)nd  confeder- 
able . 


si 
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CONCERNING 


CIDER: 

By  M B  &AL  S. 

It  E  that  would  tteat  exactly  of  Cider  and  Ter - 

ry  muft  lay  his  foundation  fo  deep  as  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  Soy l  :  For  as  no  Culture  or 
Graffs  will  exalt  the  French  Wines  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Wines  of  Greece, C anaries ,  and 
Montefiajco  fo  neither  will  the  Cider  of 
Bromyard  and  Ledbury  equal  that  of  Allenfi 
more ,  Ham- lacy  ,  and  Kings-Capell ,  in  the 

fame  fmall  County  of  Hereford. 

2  Yet  the  choice  of  the  Graff  or  Fruit  hath  fo  much  or  pre¬ 
valency,  that  the  Red-fir  ake-Cider  will  every  where  excel  common 
Cider  as  the  Grape  of  Frontignac ,  Canary ,  or  Baccharach ,  excels  the 
common  French  Grape  *  at  lead,  till  by  time  and  traduftion  it  de- 

^  2.  I  cannot  divine  what  soil  or  what  Fruit  would  yield  the  beft 
Cider  5  or,  how  excellent  Cider  or  Terry  might  be  if  all  Soils  in 
common  and  all  Fruit  were  tried  5  but  for  thirty  years  I  have 
tried  all  forts  of  Cider  in  Hereford-finre ,  and  for  three  years!  have 
tried  the  beft  Cider  in  Somerfet-Jhire  *  and  for  fome  years  I  have 
had  the  beft  Cider  of  Kent  and  Effex  at  my  .call*  yet  hitherto  1 
have  alwaysfound  the  Cider  of  Hereford-Jhire  the  beft,  and  lo  ad- 

iudged  by  all  good  Palates .  4 

4.  I  cannot  undertake  to  particularize  all  kind  of  Soil,  no  moi  e 
than  to  compute  how  many  fyllables  may  be  drawn  from  the  A  - 
phabet  5  the  number  of  Alphabetical  Elements  being  better  known 
then  the  Ingredients  and  Particles  of  Soil ,  as  Chalk*  Clay,  Gravel* 
Sand '  Marie,  (the  tenacioufnefs,  colour,  and  innumerable  ot  er 
qualities,(hewing  endlefs  diverfities$)and  the  Fruit  of  Cra  s,  pp  es, 
and  Tears ,  being  as  various  as  of  Grapes ,  Figs,  and  Plums * 

5.  Yet  in  grofs,  this  I  note  *  That  as  Bacchi  amant  colies  and 
a  light  ground,  fo  our  beft  Cider  comes  from  the  ot  Rie '  s  • 
In  fat  Wheat-land  it  is  more  fluggifh  *  and  in  white ,  ftift  Clay- 
land  fas  in  Woollhope  in  Hereford-Jhire')  the  common  Cider  retains 
a  thick  whey-colour,  and  not  good  :  Only  fuch  as  emergeth  t  wte 
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f  by  the  diligence  of  fome  Art  of  the  Inhabitants)  is  bright  and 
dear,  and  fo  lively, rhat  they  are  apt  to  challenge  the  belf . 

#  6-  Some  Cider  mixeth  kindly  with  Water  in  the  Cider -mill ,  and 
will  hold  out  a  good  fmall  Wine ,  and  lefs  inflaming,  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer .  Some  Cider  (as  of  Longhope ,  a  kind  of  four  Wood- 
land  Country  of  Herefordshire)  will  not  bear  any  mixture  of  Water, 
but  foon  decay, and  turn  more  harfh  and  lour:  And  thus  we  noted 
in  France ,  fome  courfe  Wines  Truck  like  paint  on  the  Glajs ,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  incorporate  with  the  Water  :  Vin  d'  Aye,  and  other  delicate 

Wines,  did  fpread  themfelves  more  freely,  as  gold  is  more  ductile- 
then  bafer  metals. 

7*  Some  would,  for  a  fit,  extol  the  Cider  of  Pearmains ,  fome 
of  Pepins ,  ("and  of  Pepins  I  have  found  a  congenial  Liquor ,  lefs  af- 
fiidding  Jplenetick  perfons,  as  in  mine  own  experience  I  conceived :) 
And  Sr  Henry  Lingen  once  extolled  the  Cider  of  Eleots  (as  richly 
bedewing  the  Glafs  like  beft  Canaries ;)  and  full  Hoglheads  of  the 
Stocking- Afylt  have  been  tried  amongft  us,  but  difappointing  our 
expedation,  though  perhaps  by  evil  ordering  :  Yet  Mr  Gritten 
highly  boafted  a  Mixture  of  Stocking- Apples  and  May-Pears ,  tried 
fas  I  take  itj  by  himfelf:  After  many  years  trial  of  thofe  and 
many  other  kinds,  the  Redjlrahg  carried  the  common  fame,  and 
from  mod  of  thofe  reduced  admirers.  The  Gennet-Moyl  Cider  was 
indeed  more  acceptable  to  unskilful  and  tender  Palats  >  and  it  will 
require  Cuflom  and  Judgment  tounderftand  the  preferrency  of  the 
Red-Jlrake ,  whofe  mordicant  fweetnefs  mod  agreeably  gives  the 
farewel,  endearing  the  rellifh  to  all  underdanding  Palats  5  which 
both  obliges,  whets,  and  fharpens  the  ftomach  with  its  mafeuline 
and  winy  vigour  ,  and  many  thoulands  extol  it  for  exceeding  the 
ordinary  French-Wine  :  But  grant  it  fhould  not  be  fo  ftrong  as 
Wine  5  let  me  ask  how  many  fober  perfons  abroad  addidf  them-- 
felvesto  meer  Wine  >  Then  compare  this  with  diluted  Wine,  as 
ufually  for  temperate  men,  and  then  let  the  trial  be  made,  whe- 
t  tei  the  Pepin-Cider  or  Red-Jlrake  will  retain  the  winy  vigour 
m  greater  proportion  of  Water .  Add  to  this.  That  they  com¬ 
monly  mingle  Water  in  the  Prefs  with  Apples  (a  good  quantity) 
whiles  they  grinde  the  Apple  5  and  the  Water  thus  mixed,  at  that 
time,  does  fo  pleafingly  incorporate  in  the  grinding,  fermentation 
and  maturity  of  Veflelling,  that ’tis  quite  another  and  far  more 
plealant  thing  then  if  fo  much  or  half  fo  much  Water  were  mingled 
in  the  Cup  at  the  drinking  time,  as  Salt  on  the  Trencher  will  not  give 
Beef,  P or k§,  or  Neats -tongue,  half  that  fame  rellifh  which  duly  pow¬ 
der  d  and  timely  feafon’d. 

8.  I  did  once  prefer  the  Gennet-moyl  Cider,  but  had  only  the 
Ladies  on  my  fide,  as  gentler  for  their  fugary  palats,  and  for  one 
01  two  fober  draughts  3  butlfaw  caufe  to  recant,  and  to  confefs 

the  Red-fir afy  to  warm  and  whet  the  Stomach ,  either  for  meat  or 
more  drink* 

9*  The  right  Cider-fruit  is  far  more  fucculent,  and  the  Liquor 
more  eafily  divides  from  the  pulpe  of  the  Apple,  then  in  bed  Table - 

jrmt, in  which  juice  and  the  pulp  feem  friendly  to  didolve  together 
on  the  tongues  end.  jnh  Thp 
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10.  The  Liquor  of  beft  Cider-fruit  in  the  ripple,  in  beft  feafon 
of  ripenefs,  is  more  brisk  and  fmart  than  that  which  proves  duller 
Cider :  And  generally  the  fierceft  Tears  ,  and  a  kind  of  tamer 
Crabs,  (and  fuch  was  the  Red-ftrake  called  in  my  memory)  makes 
the  more  winy  Cider. 

11.  TaUadius  denieth  Terry  to  bear  the  heat  of  Summers  but 
there  is  a  Tear  in  Bosbury ,  or  thereabouts,  which  yields  the  Liquor 
richer  the  fecond  year  then  the  firji,  andfoby  my  experience  very 
much  amended  the  third  year  :  They  talk  much  higher  5  but  that’s 
beyond  my  account. 

12.  As  Cider  is  for  fome  time  a  fluggard,  fo  by  like  care  it  may 
be  retained  to  keep  the  Memorials  of  many  Conjuls  5  and  thefe 
fmoaky  bottles  are  the  nappy  Wine.  My  Lord  Scudamore  leldome 
fails  of  three  or  four  years  $  and  he  is  nobly  liberal  to  offer  the 

Trial.  ,  ,  _ 

13.  As  red  Apples 5  fo  red  Tears  (and  amongft  them  the  red  HorJ- 

pear  next  to  the  Bosbury )  have  held  out  beft  for  the  ftomach  and 
durance  .*  But  Tears  do  lefs  gratifie  the  ftomach  then  Apple;. 

14.  The  feafon  of  grinding  thefe  harfh  Tears  is  alter  a  full  matu¬ 
rity,  not  till  they  have  dropt  from  the  Tree,  and  there  lain  under 
the  Tree,  or  in  heaps,  a  wee or  thereabouts. 

15.  And  foot  Cider- Apples,  as  of  Grapes,  they  require  full  matu¬ 
rity ,  which  is  beft  known  by  their  natural  fragrancy  5  and  then 
alfo,  as  ripe  Grapes  require  a  few  mellowing  days,  fo  do  all  Apples, 
as  about  a  week  or  little  more,  fo  they  be  not  bruifed,  which  loon 
turns  to  rottennefs  $  and  better  found  from  the  T ree  then  rotten 

from  the  heap.  \ 

1 6.  That  due  maturity,  and  fome  reft  on  the  heap,  does  make 
the  liquor  tafte  rather  of  Apples  then  winy,  hath  no  more  truth,  (if 

*  thp  Cider  be  kept  to  fit  age)  then  that  very  old  cheefe  doth  tafte  of 

a  Toffet.  , 

17.  The  harfher  the  wild-fruit  is,  the  longer  it  mnft  lye  on 
heaps  5  for  of  the  fame  fruit,  fuddainly  ground,  Ihave  tafted  good 
Ver-juice  }  being  on  heaps  till  neer  Chrifmas,  all  good  fellows  called 
it  RheniJIj-wine. 

18.  The  Grinding  is  fomewhat  confiderable,  rather  too  much 
then  too  little  5  here  I  faw  h  MiUm  Somerfetfhire  which  grinds  half 
a  Hogfdead  at  a  grift,  and  fo  much  the  better  ground  for  tlfe  fre¬ 
quent  rolling. 

19.  Soon  after  grinding  it  fhould  be  preji,  and  immediately  be 
put  into  the  Vejfel,  that  it  may  ferment  before  the  fir  its  be  diffi- 
pated  5  and  then  alfo  in  fermenting  time  the  Vent-hole  fhould  not 
be  fo  wide  as  to  allow  a  prodigal  wafte  of  th e  fir  its }  and  as  foon 
as  the  ferment  begins  to  allay  3the  Vejfels  fhould  he  filed  of  th  ejame, 
and  well  flopped. 

20.  Oflate’tis  much  commended,  that  before  it  be prejt  the 

Liquor  and  Muf  fhould  for  four  and  twenty  hours  ferment  together 
in  a  Vat  for  that  purpefe,  covered,  as  Ale  or  Beer  in  the  Tejt-vat, 
and  then  tunned  up.  This  is  faid  to  enrich  the  liquor,  and  to 
give  it  fomewhat  of  the  tin&ure  of  fome  red  Apples,  as  I  have  feen3 
and  very  well  approved.  E)  2  21.  A$ 
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21.  As  Sulphur  hathfome  ufe  in  Wines ,  fo  fome  do  lay  Brim- 
fione  on  a  ragge,  and  by  a  wire  let  it  down  into  the  Cider-vejjel 
and  there  fire  it  5  and  when  the  Veffel  is  full  of  the fmoak^  the  liguoi 
fpeedily  poured  in  ferments  the  better.  I  cannot  condemn  this 
for  Sulphur  is  more  kind  to  the  Lungs  than  Cider ,  and  the  impuri¬ 
ty  will  be  difcharged  in  the  ferment. 

22.  Apples  over-long  hoarded  before  grinding  will  for  a  long 
time  hold  the  liquor  thick,  5  and  this  liquor  will  be  both  plealant, 
and  as  I  think.,  wholefome  3  and  we  fee  fome  rich  Wines  of  the  la¬ 
ter  Vintage  0  and  from  Greece^  retain  a  like  craffitude,  and  they  are 
both  meat  and  drink. 

23.  I  have  feen  thick  harfh  Cider  the  fecond  Summer  become 
clear  and  very  richly  pleafant ,  but  I  never  faw  clear  acid  Cider 
recover. 

24.  Wheat  or  Leven  is  good  and  kind  in  Cider ,  as  in  Beer  3  Ju¬ 
niper-berries  agree  well  and  friendly  for  Coughs  >  weak  Lungs,  and 
the  aged,  but  notatfirft  for  every  Palate  :  The  mod:  infallible' 
and  u'hdifcerned  improver,  is  Muflard  a  Tint  to  each  Hogjhead , 
bruifed,  as  for  fauce,  with  a  mixture  of  the  fame  Cider ,  and  ap¬ 
plied  asfoonas  the  Veffel  is  to  beclofed  after  fermenting. 

25.  Bottleing  is  the  next  improver ,  and  proper  for  Cider  5  fome 
put  two  or  three  Raifins  into  every  Bottle ,  which  is  to  feek  aid 
from  the  Vine.  Here  in  Somerfetfhire  I  have  feen  as  much  as  a 
Wal-nut  of  Sugar ,  not  without  caufe,  ufed  for  this  Country  Cider . 

2 6.  Crabs  do  not  haftenthe  decay  of  Perry ,  butpreferve  it,  as 
Salt  preferves  flefi.  But  Pears  and  Crabs  being  of  a  thoufond 
kinds  require  more  Aphorifmes. 

27.  Neither  Wheats  Leven ,  Sulphur ,  nor  Mufiard^  are  ufod  but 
by  very  few.;}  and  therefore  are  not  neceffary  to  make  Cider  lafi: 
well,  for  two,  three  or  four  years. 

28.  The  time  of  drawing  Cider  into  Bottles  is  bed  in  March. , 
it  being  then  clarified  by  the  Winter ,  and  free  from  the  heat  of 
the  Sun. 

2  9.  In  drawing,  the  beji  is  neereft  the  heart  or  middle  of  the  VeP 
fel,  as  the  Telkfm  the  Egge. 

30.  Red-firaks  are  of  divers  kinds,  but  the  name  is  in  Hereford - 

Jhire  appropriated  to  one  kind,  which  is  fair  and  large,  of  a  high 
purple  colour,  the  fmell  Aromatic  a  f  the  Tree  3l  very  flirub,  fome 
bearing  a  full  burthen,  andfeldom  or  never  failing  till  it  decays, 
which  is  much  fooner  then  other  Apple-trees .  ’Tis  lately  Ipread 
all  over  Herefordfhire  }  and  he  that  computes  fpeedy  return,  and 
true  Wine ,  will  think  of  no  other  Cider-apple ,  till  a  better  be 
found.  1 

31.  I  faidthe  Red-fir ake  is  a  fmall  fdrub ,  ’tis  of  fmall  growth 

where  the  Cider  proves  richeft,  for  ought  we  have  yet  feen  in 
Herefordfhire ,  viz,,  in  light  quick  land  >  and  if  the  land  be  very 
dry,  jejune  and  (hallow,  that  and  other  Cider-fruit  (efpecially  the 
Gennet-moyle)  will  fufpend  the  (tore  of  fruit  alternatively  every 
other  year ,  except  fome  Blajls  or  furprifing  Frofis  inth e  Spring 
alter  that  Method  }  for  two  bad  years  feldom  come  together, 
very  hardly  three.  3  2.  In 
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32  Tn  good  foil,  I  mean  of  common  field  (for  fat  land  is  not  belt 
f  J elder  fruit  ,  but  common  arable )  I  have  (cen  the  Trees  of 
good  growth,  almoft  equalling  other  Cider-trees  the  Appe larger 
and  feldom  failing  of  a  good  burthen  thus  m  the  Vales  ^  Wheat- 
lands  in  ftrong  Glebe  or  Clay,  where  the  Cider  is  not  fo  much  extol 
led  •  'but  ftilUVicC  is  Sack,  and  Canary  differs  from  Claret l> lo 
does  the  Red-firakg-Cider  of  the  Vale  excell  any  other  Cider  of  the 

forciblefoil^is  of  Sgil  requires  much  experience,  and 

areat  heed,  if  weinfift  upon  accurate  directions;  for  as  Lauren- 
bire  faith  in  pingui  folo  non  feruntur  omnia  rette,  neque  in  macro 
nihil  And  for  Gardens,  Flowers  and  Orchards  I  would  chufe 
many  times  fuch  lands  as  do  not  pleafe  the  Husbandman  ^either  for 
Wheat  or  fweet  Pafiure,  which  are  his  chief  aims  ;  and  Jh«s  £ 
renbere  In  Arida  &  tenui  terra  fas  ha  us  provemunt  Ruta,  Allium, 
Petrofelinum,  Crocus ,  Hyfibpus,Capparis,  Lupim,Satureia,  Thymus  , 
Arbores  quoque  tenue  &macilentum  fiolum  amant j  itemquefrutices 
plerique  Hidufmp&irbores,  fi>*l  Point ,  Pyri , 

fica,Cotonea,  Mori  ,  fuglans ,  Coryli,  Staphylodendrum  -Mg'. 

Ornus.  Cafianea,&c.  Fruticesjcil.  Vitis,  Berber* 

rus,  Oxyacantha ,  Periclymenum,  Rofa,  Ribefmtn,  Vva,  Spina,  t  acci 

'i’/But  here  alfo  we  muft  diftinguifh,  that  Peart  will  bear  in  a 
very  liony  hungry,  gravelly-land,  fuch  as  Apples  will  not  beat  in  ; 
Indlhlve  Linars  bear  in  a  tough  binding  hungry  day  when 
Apples  could  not  fo  well  bear  it  (as  the  fmooth  rinds  of  the  Ptai- 
trees  and  the  Mofie  and  cankered  rinds  of  the  Apple-trees  did 
prove)the  root  of  a  Pear-tree  being  it  feems  more  able  to  pierce  a  fto- 
Clnd  ftiff  ground. And  Cherries  Mulberries  and  Ptox,can  re  oyce 
in  a  richer  foil,  thoughby  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Roots  the  (hallow- 

and  will  bear  with  foijie  degrees  of  hungry  land  if  they  be  lupplied 
with  a  due  meafure  of  Jucculency,  and  neighbouring  moifture; 
and  the  other  finds,  according  to  the  (malnefs  of  their  do 

generally  bear  a  thinner  land.  I  have  feen  a  Joil fo  much  too  lank 
for  Apples  and  Plums,  that  all  their  fruitrfrom  year  to  year  were 
always  worm-eaten,  till  their  lives  were  forfeited  to  the  fire. 

3  /  To  take  up  from  thefe  Curiofities,  the  mod  ufeful  refult  to 
ourpurpofe  ;  wehave  always  found  thefe  Orchards w .grow  beft, 
laftlongeft,  and  bear  moft, which  are  frequently  tilieu  (hr  Barley 
Wheat  or  other  Corn,  and  kept  (by  Culture  and  feafonable  reft)  in 
due  ftrength  to  bear  a  full  crop.  And  therefore,  whereas  the  Red- 
Rrake  might  otherwife  without  much  injury  be  planted  m fifteen  or 
twenty  {oot  d, fiance,  and  the  beft  difiance  for  other  Cider-fruit  hath 
heretofore  been  reputed  thirty  or  two  and  thirty  foot  *  very  good 
husbands  do  now  allow  in  their  largeft  Inclofures  (as  of  4° 
ICO  Acres)  fifty  or  fixty  foot  diftance,  that  the  Trees  may  not  much 
hinder  the  Plow,  and  yet  receive  the  benefit  of  Compofi,  and  a 
horfe-teem  well  governed  will  (without  any  damage  o  a  g  ) 
plow  clofetotheTreer.  26.  In 
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-  3/‘  1°  £uch  f?'1  aS  *!  ^ere  requ«ed5  namely  of  good  Tillage,  an 
Orchard  of  graffed  Red-fir  akps  will  be  of  good  growth,  and  good 
burthen,  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  branch  out  with  good 
(tore  to  begin  an  encouragement  at  three  years  grafpne  i  andYex- 
cept  the  land  be  very  unkind)  will  not  yield  to  any  decay  within 
Jtxty  or  eighty  year  s  ,  which  is  a  mans  age. 

37-  In  fomcjheets  I  rendered  many  Reafons  againft  Mr.  Auflin 
ot  Oxford  why  we  fhould  prefer  a  peculiar  Cider-fruit,  which  in 
Herefordjhire  are  generally  called  Mufis $  (both  the  Apple  and  the 
L*?Unr' and  t]?e  ru/Pe  together  in  the  contufion)  as  from  the  Latine 
n  f-T'a,  lfhnce-mnfi\y.  divers  kindes  ,  Red-cheelfd  and  Red- 
J  raM  Atts  of,  feveral  kinds,  Green-miilis  called  alfo  Green-Met 
an  ••  Why,  I  fay,  we  fhould  prefer  them  for  Cider 

^>erore  Ta blefimt ,  as  Pepins,  Tear  mains,  &c.  and  I  do  fiill  infill  on 
eiu  :  i.  The  Liquor  of  thefe  Cider-fruits  and  of  many  kinds  of 
auff ere  fruit,  which  are  no  better  than  a  fort  of  full  fucculent 
Crabs,  is  more  fpnghtful  brifk  and  winy .  For  EfTay,  I  fent  up 
many  bottles  to  London,  that  did  me  no  difcredit.  Secondly,  One 
ofi^e  Cider  fruit  yields  twice*  or  thrice  1fcH^uch  liquor, 
lrdly,  The  Tree  grows  more  in  three  or  four  years  then  the 
othei  in  ten  years,  as  I  oft  times  remarked.  Fourthly,  The  Tree 
ears  ar  greater  ftore,  and  doth  more  generally  efcape  Blofls  and 

Uf  °,ftie  sPrw&  \  }  might  add>  that  fome  of  thefe*  and  efpeci- 
yield  the  belt  Perry ,  will  beft  efcape  the  hand  of 
the  Thief ,  and  may  be  trufted  in  the  open  field* 

i  ficond  and  fourth  of  thefe  Reafons,  I  muftex- 

c  udethe  Gennet-Moyle  from  a  right  Cider-fiuit,  it  being  dry  and 
very  apt  to  tak  efiojly  blafts  h  yet  it  is  no  Table  fruitful  properly  a 
baking  fruit,  as  the  ruddy  colour  from  the  Oven  fhews. 

39.  I  find  that  the  right  Cider-fiuit,  generally  called  Mufis,  and 
defer ving  the  Latine  name  MuStnm,  is  of  divers  kinds  5  and  I  have 
need  to  note  more  exprefly TOfUere  is  a  Red-Jlrakid  Mutt  ( as  I 
have  often Teen)  but  not  generally  known,  that  is  quite  differing 
rom  t  e  famous  Red-Jirakg,  being  much  lels,  fomewhat  oblong 
and  like  fome  of  the  white  Midis  in  fhape,  and  full  of  a  very 
good  mny  liq  uor.  I  could  willingly  name  the  ferfins  and  place 

where  the  diftinft  kinds  are  beft  known  :  it  was  tirft  fliewed  me 
bj  jyn Najb of  Jjhperton m  Herefordjhire h  andforfome  yearsthey  ' 
pIcCes  dlft“g,ulfll  a  R^-jirake,  as  yielding  a  richer  Red- 

St  r  ufacTre/f  VOm  "r  rudd>  colour  5  hut  this  difference, 
fruit  ls  hut  a  choice  of  a  better  infolated  or  ruddy 

fruit  of  the  beft  kind,  as  taken  from  the  South-part  of  the  Tree  or 

tenders  them  richer.  But  m/  Lord  Scudamores 
afely  of  the  beft  fort  =,  and  M.  Whsngate  of  the  Grange  in  Dirnoc 
and  fome  of  King  s-capel ,  do  beft  know  thefe  and  other  differences’ 
Straked  Muji,  right  Red-firakc,  Red-red-fir  akg,  &c.  ’ 

rJ°-  Thegreenilh Muff  (formerly  called  in  the  Language  of  the 
Country,  the  Green-fillet)  when  the  iritis  of  a  kindly  ripenefs 

h«conciTvTf  ^alt0  Which  1 110te  f°t  them 

tlm  conceive  no  Oder  to  be  fit  for  ufe  till  it  be  of  the  colour  of  old 

41.  To 
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ai.  To  di reft  a  little  more  caution,  for  inquiry  of  the  right 
Red-ftrake  ,  I  lliould  give  notice  that  lome  Moneths  ago,  M.  Phi- 
lit  s  of  Mount  apue  in  Somerfetfiire,  Ihewed  me  a  very  fair  large  Ked- 
(irake  Apple,  that  by  fmell  and  fight  feemed  to  me  and  to  another  ot 
Herefordfiirc  then  with  me  to  be  the  b eft‘Red-jlrakg  but  when  we 
did  cut  it  and  tafte  it,  we  both  denied  it  to  be  right  (the  other 
with  much  more  confidence  then  my  felf )  but  M.  Philips making 
Cider  of  it,  this  week  invited  me  to  it,  alluring  that  already  it  ex¬ 
cels  all  Hieh-country-rvines.  It  had  not  fuch  plenty  of  juice  as  oui 
Red-drakes  with  us,  and  it  had  more  of  the  pleafantnefs  of  Table- 
fruit,  which  might  be  occafioned ,  for  ought  I  know ,  by  the 

richer  foil.  ,  _  .  .  ,  ,  ~ 

42.  I  may  now  ask  why  we  ihould  talk  ol  other  Cider  ftrnit  or 

Terry  if  the  beft  Red-ftrake  have  all  the  aforelaid  pre-eminences  ol 

richer  and  more  winy  liquor,  by  half  fooner  an  Orchard,  more  con- 

flantly  bearing.  &c.  An  Orchard  of  Redftrakes  is  commonly  as 

full  of  fruit  at  ten  years,  as  other  Cider-fruit  at  twenty  years,  or  as 

the  Pepin  and  Tear  main  at  thirty  or  thereabout. 

A,  But  all  foils  bear  not  Apples-,  therefore  for  Perry  which  is 
the  goodlier  Tree  for  a  Grove ,  to  Ihelter  a  houfe  and  walks  from 
Summers  heat  and  IVinters cold  winds,  and  far  more  a/  g  y 
rieafanteft  Cider-pear  of  a  known  name  amonglt  them  ,  is  tne 
Horje-pear.  And  it  is  much  argued,  whether  thc  ^ile-^rje-^r 
or  the  Red-horfe-pear  be  the  better;  where  both  are  beji,  Within 
two  Miles  they  differ  in  judgement.  The  Pear  bears  Clwioft.  its 
weight  of  fprightful  winy  liquor  ;  and  I  always  preferred  the  tawny 
or  ruddy  Uorfe-pear,  and  generally  that  colour  in  all  Pears  that  are 

44.  I  rejected  Palladius  againft  the  durablenels  ot  Perry  >  his 
words  are,  By  erne  durat,fedprima  acefcit  afiate,  T1t.15.Febr.  polii- 
bly  lo  of  common  Pears,  and  in  hotter  Countries  ;  but  from  good 
Cekrx  I  have  tailed  a  very  brilk  lively  and  winy  liquor  of  thefe 
Borfe-pears  during  the  end  of  Summer ;  And  aBosbury-peai  I  have 
named  and  often  tried,  which  without  bottle, ng,  ,n  common  Hogs¬ 
heads  of  vulgar  and  indifferent  Cellars,  proves  as  well  pleafan  ei 
as  richer  the  Cecond  year,  and  yet  alfo  better  the  t  ir  year, 
very  honeff  worthy  and  witty  Gentleman  ofthat  neig  0®  °°, 
would  engage  to  me  that  in  good  Cellars,  and  in  careful  cuftody, 
pafiethany  account  of  decay,  and  may  be  heightened  to  a  kind  of 
Aqua-vitJ.  I  take  the  information  worthy  th efiile  ot  our  modem 

rmprovement  common fields  and  wild  fiony  ground,  to 

the  largenefs  of  bearing  one,  two,  three  or  four  Hogfheads  each 

This  Bosbury-tree,  and  fuch  generally  that  bear  the  mofc 
lading  Liquor  and  winy,  is  of  fuch  unfuff er able  tafte,  th^  hungry 
SwJ  will  not  JmeU  to  it j  or  if  hunger  tempt  them  to  a^,  at 
firft  cruih  they  lhake  it  out  of  their  mouths  ,  (I  fay  not  this  o 
Horfe-pear  land  the  Clowns  call  other  Pears,  of  belt  Liquor,  -  oakz 
pelts! and  will  offer  money  to  fuch  as  dare  adventure  to  tafte 
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them,  for  then  {forty  and  their  mouths  will  be  mor  eftupified  then 
at  the  root  of  Wake-robin. 

46.  A  row  of  Crab-trees  will  give  an  improvement  to  any  kind 
of  Perry,  and  fince  Pears  and  Crabs  may  be  of  as  many  kinds  as 
there  are  kernels ,  or  different  kinds  or  mixtures  of  foils >  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  Character  I  would  prefer  the  largeft  and  fulleft  of  all  auftere 
juices. 

47.  M.  Lill  of  Marole  (aged  about  90  years)  ever  obferved  this 
Rule,  to  graff  no  wild  Pear-tree  till  he  faw  the  fruit  5  if  it  proved 
large,  juicy  and  brisf,  it  failed  not  of  good  Liquor .  But  I  fee 
caufe  to  fay,  that  to  graff  a  young  tree  with  a  riper  graff,  and 
known  excellency ,  is  a  lure  gain  and  haflens  the  return. 

48.  M.  Speke  (laft  high  sheriff  of  Somerfetfhirej  jfhewed  me  in 
his  Park  feme  ftore  of  Crab-trees ,  of  fuch  huge  Bulk,  that  in  this 
fertile  year  he  offered  a  wager ,  that  they  would  yield  one  or  two 

Hogfheads  of  Liquor  each  of  them  5  yet  were  they  fmall  dry 
Cw  1  d  s  • 


49.  I  have  feen  feveral  forts  of  Crabs  (which  are  the  natural 
Jfpple,  or  at  world  but  the  Wild-apple )  which  are  as  large  as  many 
forts  of  Apples,  and  the  Liquor  winy. 

50.  I  have  declaimed  the  GuLl  of  juniper-berries  in  Cider  x  I 
tried  tt  only  once  for  my  filff  and  drank  it  before  C hr i it m as  :  pof- 
fibly  m  more  time  the  relliih  had  been  fubdued  or  improved,  as  of 
Hops  m Jt ale  Beer,  and  of  Rennet  in  good  Parmafan.  Neither  was 
the  Gujl  to  me  otherwife  unpleafant  then  as  Annije-feeds  in  Bread 
tRtheiff range  then  odious  •,  and  by  cuftom  made  grateful,  and  it 
dtd  haften  the  clarification,  and  increafe  the  brifknefstoan  endlefs 
Jparkling  :  thus  it  indulgeth  the  Lungs,  and  nothing  more  cheap  x 

where  juniper  grows  a  Girl  may  fpeedily  fill  her  lap  with  the 
Berries. 


If  Barbados  Ginger  be  good,  cheaper,  and  a  more  pleafant  pre 
ferver  of  Beer,  it  muft  probably  be  moft  kind  for  Cider :  F01 

l  u  a  C  1  lrPProvers  fhat  I  could  name,  bruifed  MuLtard  wa< 
the  befr  5  and  this  Ginger  hath  the  fame  quick,  mordicant  vigor  in 
a  more  noble  and  more  Aromatique  fragrancy.  Secondly,  Cidet 
(as  I  oftcomplam)  is  of  a  fluggifh  and  fomewhat  windy  nature: 
and  for  fome  Moneths  the  beft  of  it  is  chain’d  up  with  a  cold  liea- 
ture  as  we  phancie  the  fire  to  be  lock’d  up  in  a  cold  Flint.  This 
will  relieve  the  prifoner.  And  thirdly,  will  affift  the  winy  vigor 
tor  them  that  would  ufe  it  in  ftead  of  a  fparkling  Wine.  Fourthly 
1  is  a  good  lign  of  much  kindnels,  and  great  friendfhip  :  it  will 
both  enliven  the  ferment  for  fpeedier  maturity,  and  alfo  hold  it 
out  foi  more  duration,  both  which  offices  it  performs  in  Beer. 

51.  Cider  being  windy  before  maturity,  fome  that  muft  not 
wait  the  leifure  of  beft  Seafon  do  put  fprigs  of  Rofe-mary  and 
lays  m  the  Vejjd 5  the/1/1!  good  for  the  head,  'and  not  unpleafant ; 
the  fecond,  an  Antidote  againft  Infdfions  5  but  left  pleafant  till 
time  hath  incorporated  the  Taftes. 

52.  And  why  may  we  not  make  mention  of  all  thefe  Mixtures, 
as  well  as  the  Ancients  of  their  Vinttm  Marrubii ,  Vinum  Ahrotonites , 

Abjynthites, 
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Abjynthites ,  Hy/fopites ,  Marathites ,  Thy  mites ,  Cydonites ,  Myrtites , 
Scillites ,  Violaceum ,  Sorbi , 

53.  And,  for  mixtures ,  I  think  we  may  challenge 
in  naming  the  Red-rafly  5  of  which  there  is  in  this  County  a 
that  makes  a  Bonella ,  the  beft  of  Summer  drinks.  And  more  yet 
if  we  name  the  C love- july -flower  ,  or  other  July  flowers ,  a  moft 
gratefull£7m&<*/,  as  it  is  infufed  by  a  in  Staffordshire ,  of  the 

Family  of  the  Devereux*s,  and  by  fome  Ladies  of  this  Country. 

5  4.  I  could  alfo  give  fome  account  of  Cherry-wine ,  and  Wine  of 
Plums  their  vaft  (lore  in  fome  places,  under  a  the  pound,  and 

their  expedite  growth  makes  it  cheap  enough,  and  as  in  the  other, 
fo  in  thefe  ,  the  large  Englijh  or  Dutch  (harp  Cherry ,  and  the  full 
black,  tawny  Plum,  as  big  as  a  Walnut  (not  the  kind  of  Heart- 
cherries,  nor  the  Plum  which  divides  from  the  ftone)  make  the 
Wine.  Their  cheapnefs  (hould  recommend  them  to  more  general 
ufe  at  Tables,  when  dryed  (an  eafie  art)  and  then  wholefomer. 

55.  To  return  for  Red-Jlrake ’tisagood  drink  as  foon  as  well 
fermented,  or  within  a  moneth,  better  after  fome  Frofls,  and  when 
clarified  5  rich  Wine,  when  it  takes  the  colour  of  old  Sack.  In  a 
good  Cellar  it  improves  in  Hogsheads  the  focond  year  5  in  Bottles 
and  fandy  Cellars  keeps  the  Records  of  late  revolutions  and  old  Ma¬ 
yoralties.  &)u<ere  the  manner  of  laying  them  up  in  fand-houfes. 

56.  I  tried  fome  Bottles  all  a  Summer  in  the  bottom  of  a 
Fountain  5  and  I  prefer  that  Way  where  it  may  be  had.  And  ’tis 
fomewhat  ftrange  if  the  Land  be  neither  dry  for  a  fand-houfi,  nor 
fount ainous  for  this  better  expedient.  When  Cider  is  fetl’d,  and  al¬ 
together,  oralmoft  clarified,  then  to  make  it  f riteful  and  winy,  it 
Ihould  be  drawn  into  well  corked  and  well  bound  bottles,  and  kept 
fome  time  in  fand  or  water  }  the  longer  the  better,  if  the  kind  be 
good.  And  Cider  being  preferv’d  to  due  age,  bottl’dA arid  kept  in 
cool  places,  confervatories,  and  refrigerating  fprings)  it  does  almoft 
by  time  turn  to  Aqua-vit<e  $  the  Bottles  fmoak  at  the  opening,  and 
it  catches fpeedily,  and  will  burn  like  flirit  of  Wine,  with  a 
fiery  tafte  5  and  it  is  a  laudable  way  of  trying  the  vigour  of  Cider 
by  its  promptnefs  to  burn,  and  take  fire,  and  from  the  quantity  of 
Aqua-vit£  which  it  yields. 

57.  Imuft  not  prefcribe  to  other  Palates,  by  afferting  how 
good  Cider  may  be  made,  or  to  compare  it  with  Wines  :  But  when 
the  late  King  (of  bleffed  memory)  came  to  Hereford  in  his  diftrefs, 
and  fuch  of  the  Gentry  of  Worceflerjhire  as  were  brought  thither  as 
rrifoners  ^  both  King,  Nobility  and  Gentry,  did  prefer  it  before  the 
beft  Wines  thofe  parts  afforded  5  and  to  my  knowledge  that  Cider 
had  no  kind  of  Mixture.  Generally  all  the  Gentry  of  Hereford¬ 
shire  do  abhor  all  mixtures. 

Yet  if  any  man  have  a  defire  to  try  conclufions,  and  by  an  harm- 
lefs^rt  to  convert  Cider  into  rich  Canary-wine  ,  let  the  Cider  be 
of  the  former  year,  Mafculine  and  in  full  body,  yet  pleafant,  and 
well  tailed  of  the  Apple  :  into  fuch  Cider  put  a  Jpoonful,  or  fo,  of 
thejpirit  of  Clary ,  it  will  make  the  Liquor  fo  perfectly  to  refomble 
the  very  beft  Canary  ,  that  few  good  and  exercis’d  Palates  will  be 
able  to  diftinguilh  it.  E  SIB. 
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Sir  T  JV  L  E  I  L’s 


DISCOURSE 


O  F 


CIDER. 


My  Lord, 


N  obedience  to  the  Commands  of  this  Honourable 
Society,  I  have  at  length  endeavoured  to  give 
this  brief  Account  of  that  little  which  I  know 
concerning  the  Ordering  of  Cider  ,  and  in  that  I 
(hall  propound  to  my  felf  fix  things. 

Firfi ,  To  (hew  that  Cider  made  of  the  bell 
Eating-apples  muft  needs  be  once  the  beft  j  (that 


is  to  fay)  the  pleafanteft  Cider. 

Secondly ,  That  hitherto  the  general  opinion  hath  been  other- 
wife,  and  that  the  reafon  of  that  miftake  was  the  not  apprehen¬ 
ding  the  true  caufe  why  the  Pepin-cider ,  &c.  did  not  retain  its 
fweetnels,  when  the  Hard-apple-cider  did. 

Thirdly ,  What  is  the  true  caule  that  Pepin-cider ,  uled  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  method,  will  not  retain  its  fweetnefs. 

Fourthly,  How  to  cure  that  evil  in  Pepin-cider. 

Fiftly ,  A  probable  conjefture,  how  in  fome  degree  by  the  lame 
Method  to  amend  the  Hard-apple-cider  ,  and  French-wine . 

Sixthly,  That  what  is  here  propounded  cannot  chufe  but  be 
wholfome ,  and  may  be  done  to  what  degree  every  mans  Palate  {half 
wifh. 

Having  now  told  your  Lordjlnp,  what  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
before  I  enter  upon  it ,  I  muft  declare  what  I  will  not  in  the  leaft 
pretend  to  do. 

i .  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  thing  concerning  the  planting  and 
grajfing  of  Trees,  &c. 

Nor  what  Trees  will  fooneft  bear  or  lajl  longeft. 
f  Nor  what  forts  of  Trees  are  the  beft  bearers,  and  may  with  leaft 
danger  grow  in  Common  fields. 

Nor  what  fort  of  fiuit  will  yield  the  greateft  ftore  of  Cider. 

Nor  what  Cider  will  keep  the  longeft,  and  be  the  ftrongeft,  and 
wholefomeft  to  drinks- onftantly  with  meat. 
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The  only  thing  I  fhall  endeavour,  being  to  prelcribe  a  Way  to 
make  a  fort  of  cider  pleafant  and  quick  of  tafte,  and  yet  whole- 
fometo^/r/»43  fometimes,  and  in  a  moderate  proportion  :  For, 
if  this  be  an  Herefie ,  I  muft  confefs  my  felf  guilty  >  that  I  prefer 
Canary-wine ,  Verdea ,  the  pleafanteft  Wines  of  Greece ,  and  the  High- 
country-wines  before  the  harjh  Sherries ,  Vin  de  Hermitage ,  and 
the  Italian  and  Portugal  rough  Wines  ,  or  the  beft  Graves-wines  5 
not  at  all  regarding  that  I  am  told,  and  do  believe ,  that  thefe  harjf) 

Wines  are  more  comfortable  to  th ejlomack^,  and  a  Surfeit  of  them 
lefs  noxious ,  when  taken  j  nor  to  be  taken  but  with  drinking  great¬ 
er  quantities  then  can  with  fafety  be  taken  of  thofe  other  pleafant 
Wines  :  I  fatisfying  my  felf  with  this,  that  I  like  the pleajant  Wines 
beft  5  which  yet  are  fo  wholefome  that  a  man  may  drink  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  them  without  prejudice. 

Nor  fhall  I  at  all  concern  my  felf,  whether  this  fort  of  Cider  I 
pretend  to  is  fo  vinous  a  liquor  5  and  confequently  will  yield  fo 
much  jpirit  upon  Dijlillation ,  or  fo  foon  make  the  Country-man 
think  himfelf  a  Lord ,  as  the  Hard-apple-cider  will  do  :  nor  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  laft  fo  long  5  for  it  is  no  part  of  my  dejign  to  perfwade 
the  World  to  lay  by  the  making  of  Hard-apple-cider  5  but  rather  in 
a  degree  to  (hew  how  to  improve  that  in  point  of  plealantnels, 
and  that  by  the  making  and  rightly  ordering  of  Cider  of  the  beft 
Eating-apples  }  as  Golden-pepins ,  Kentifh-pepins ,  Pear-mains ,  &c. 
there  may  be  made  a  more  pleafant  liquor  for  the  time  it 
will  laft,  then  can  be  produced  from  thofe  Apples  which  I  call' 
Hard-apples  ,  that  is  to  fay ,  Red-fir  akes  ,  Gennet-moyles ,  the 
Brooms  bury -crab,  &c\  which  are  fo  harjf)  that  a  Hog  will  hardly 
eat  them. 

Nor  (hall  I  at  all  meddle  with  the  making  of  Perry ,  or  of  any 
mixed  drink  of  the  juyce  of  Apples  and  Pears  $  though  poftibly 
what  I  fhall  fay  for  Cider  may  be  aptly  applied  to  Perry  alfo. 

For  the  firjl  particular,  I  ajjerted  that  the  beft  Apples  would 
make  the  pleafanteft,  which  in  my  fence  is  the  beft  Cider  5  (and  I 
account  thofe  the  beft  Apples,  whole  juyce  is  the  pleafanteft  at  the 
time  when  firft  prefled,  before  fermentation)  I  fhall  need  (befides 
the  experience  of  the  laft  ten  years)  only  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  unde¬ 
niable  thing  in  all  Wines ,  that  the  pleafanteft  Grapes  make  the 
richeft  and  pleafanteft  Wines  5  and  that  Cider  is  really  but  the 
Wine  of  Apples ,  and  not  only  made  by  the  fame  way  of  CompreJJi - 
on }  but  left  to  it  felf  hath  the  fame  way  of  Fermentation  $  and 
therefore  muft  be  liable  to  the  fame  meafures  in  the  choice  of  the 
materials. 

To  my  fecond  Ajfertion ,  that  this  truth  was  not  formerly 
owned  by  reafon  that  in  Herefordffme ,  and  thole  Countries  where 
they  abound  both  with  Pepins  and  hard-apples  of  all  forts,  they 
made  Cider  of  both  forts,  and  ufed  them  alike }  that  is,  that  as 
foon  as  they  ground'and  prejjed  the  Apples  and  firained  the  Liquor , 
they  put  it  into  their  Vefjels  and  there  let  it  lye  till  it  had  wrought, 
and  afterwards  was  fetled  again  and  fined  s  as  not  thinking  it 
wholelbme  to  drink  till  it  had  thus  (as  they  call  it) purg'd  it  felf, 

E  2  and 
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and  this  was  the  frequent  ufe  of  moft  men  in  the  more  Souther %. 
and  Western  parts  of  England  alfo.  Now  when  Cider  is  thus  ufed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  when  they  came  to  broach  it,  they  for  the 
moft  part  found  their  Pepin-cider  not  fo  pleafantas  their  Moyle  ot 
Red-fir  a  ke- cider  $  but  to  them  itfeemeda  wonder,  becaufe  they 
did  not  know  the  reafon  of  it  (which  fhall  be  my  next  work  to 
make  out)  for  till  they  knew  the  reafon  of  this  ejfeff,  they  had  no 
caufe  but  to  think  it  was  the  nature  of  the  feveral  apples  that 
produced  it  5  and  confequently  to  prefer  the  Hard-apple-ci¬ 
der ,  and  to  ufe  the  other  Apples  (which  were  good  to  eat  raw) 
for  the  Table  :  which  was  an  ufe  not  Ids  neceffary,  and  for  which 
the  hard-apples  were  totally  improper. 

To  my  third  Aflertion,  which  is,  that  in  Herefordjhire  they  knew 
not  what  was  the  true  caufe  why  their  Pepin-Cider  (for  by  that 
name  I  (hall  generally  call  all  forts  of  Cider  that  is  made  of  Apples 
good  to  eat  raw)  was  not,  as  they  ufed  it,  fo  good  as  the  Cider 
riiade  of  hard-apples  (for  by  that  name,  for  brevities  fake,  I  fhall 
call  the  Cider  of  Moyle ,  Red-fir ake,  and  all  other  forts  of  harfh  Ap- 
ples ,  not  fit  to  eat  raw.)  Firfi0  I  fay,  for  all  liquors  that  are  Vinous , 
the  caufe  that  makes  them  fometimes  harder  or  lefs  pleafant  to  the 
tafte,  then  they  were  at  the  firffc  prefling  ,  is  the  too  much  fer¬ 
menting  :  If  Wine  or  Cider  by  any  accidental  caufe  do  ferment 
twice  it  will  be  harder  then  if  it  had  fermented  but  once  5 
and  if  it  ferment  thrice ,  it  is  harder  and  worfe  then  if  it 
had  fermented  but  twice  :  and  fb  onward,  the  oftner  it  ferments 
and  the  longer  it  ferments,  it  ftill  grows  the  harder.  This  being 
laid  as  a  foundation  ,  before  we  proceed  further  we  muft  firft  con- 
fider  what  is  the  caufe  of  fermentation  in  Wine ,  Cider ,  and  all 
other  Vinous  Liquors.  Which  (in  my  poor  opinion)  is  the  groft 
part  of  the  Liquor ,  which  fcapes  in  the  ftraining  of  the  Cider  (for 
in  making  of  Wine ,  I  do  not  find  that  they  ufe  the  curiofity  of 
ftraining  )  and  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lee  of  that  ( Wine  or  )  Cider .  And  this  Lee  I  fhall ,  according 
to  its  thicknefs  of  parts,  diftinguifh  into  the grofl  Lee>  and  the  fly¬ 
ing  Lee. 

Now,  according  to  the  old  method  of  making  and  putting  up 
of  Cider ,  they  took  little  care  of  putting  up  only  the  clear  part  of 
the  Cider  into  their  Veflels  or  Cask^  but  put  them  up  thick  and 
thin  together,  not  at  all  regarding  this  feparation  j  for  experimen¬ 
tally  they  found  that  how  thick  foever  they  put  it  up,  yet  after  it 
had  throughly  wrought  or  fermented  and  was  fetled  again  ,  it 
would  ftill  be  clear  5  and  perchance  that  which  was  put  up  the 
fooneft  after  it  was  preffed  and  the  thickeft,  would,  when  the  fer¬ 
mentation  was  over,  be  the  cleareft,  the  brifkeft,  and  keep  the 
longeft.  This  made  them  confidently  believe  that  it  was  not  only 
not  inconvenient  to  put  it  up  quickly  after  the  prejjing ,  but  in 
fome  degree  neceftary  alfo  to  put  it  up  foon  after  the prejfwg,  fb 
that  it  might  have  fo  much  of  the  Lee  mixed  with  it,  that  it  might 
certainly,  foon,  and  ftrongly  put  it  into  a  fermentation,  as  the  on¬ 
ly  means  to  make  it  wholfome ,  clean  and  bris 4$  and  when  it  ei- 
i. ther 
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ther  did  not  (or  that  they  had  reafon  to  doubt)  that  it  would  not 
work  or  ferment  drongly  enough.,  they  have  ufed  to  put  in  Mu- 
fiard  or  lome  other  thing  of  like  nature  to  increafe  the  fermen¬ 
tation. 

Now  that  which  in  Cider  of  Pepins  hath  been  a  caufe  of  greater 
fermentation  then  in  Cider  of  hard-apples ,  being  both  ufed  after  the 
former  method ,  is  this,  that  the  Pepins  being  a  fofter  fruit  are 
in  the  Mill  bruifed  into  (mailer  particles  then  the  harder  forts  of 
j 4pples  $  and  confequently  more  of  thofe  fmall  parts  pals  the 
drainer  in  the  P ep i n- c i dcr  then  in  the  Cider  of  hard-apples ,  which 
caufeth  a  dronger  fermentation ,  and  (  according  to  my  former 
principle)  a  greater  lofs  of  the  native  fweetnefs  then  in  that  of 
Hard-apple-cider  5  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  .Lee  of  the  Hard- apple- 
cider  being  compounded  of  greater  particles  then  the  Lee  of  the 
Pepin-cider  ,  every  individual  particle  is  in  it  felfof  a  greater  weight 
then  the  particles  of  the  Lee  of  the  Pepin-cider  5  and  confequently 
lefs  apt  to  rile  upon  fmall  motions,  which  produceth  this  effeCt  5 
that  when  the  fermentation  of  the  Hard-apple-cider  is  once  over, 
unlefs  the  Veflel  be  dirred,  it  feldom  falls  to  a  fecond  fermentati - 
oni)  but  in  Pepin-cider  it  is  otherwife  :  For  if  the  grofi  Lee  be  dill 
remaining  with  the  Cider ,  it  needs  not  the  motion  of  the  Veflel 
to  caufe  a  new  fermentation ,  but  every  motion  of  the  Air  by  a 
change  of  weather  from  dry  to  moid  will  caufe  a  new  fermentati* 
on ,  and  confequently  make  it  work  till  it  hath  dedroyed  it  felf  by 
lofing  it’s  native  fweetnefs.  And  this  alone  hath  been  the  caufe, 
why  commonly  when  they  broach  their  Pepin-cider  they  find  it 
fo  unplealant,  that  generally  the  Hard-apple-cider  is  preferred  be¬ 
fore  it ,  although  at  fird  it  was  not  fo  pleafant  as  the  Pepin-cider . 
Yet  after  this  mifehief  hath  prevailed  over  the  Pepin-cider 0  it  is  no 
wonder  to  find  the  Hard-apple-cider  remaining  not  onely  the 
dronger,  but  even  the  more  pleafant  taded.  This  to  mefeems 
fatisfa&ory  for  the  difeovery  of  the  caufe ,  why  in  Herefordfhire 
the  Hard-apple-cider  is  preferred  before  the  Pepin-cider.  But  per¬ 
haps  it  may  by  fome  be  obje&ed0  that  they  have  before  the  ten 
years ,  in  which  you  pretend  you  found  this  to  be  the  caufe  of  ipoil- 
ing  the  Pepin-cider ,  been  in  Herefordshire ,  and  taded  the  bed  Cider 
that  Country  did  afford  5  and  yet  it  was  not  like  the  Pepin-cider 
they  had  before  then  taded  in  other  parts.  1  o  this  I  do  anjiver , 
at  prefent,  briefly,  that  by  fome  midake,  or  chance,  the  maker  of 
this  Pep  in-cider ,  which  proved  good,  had  done  that,  orfomewhat 
like  that,  which  under  the  next  Affertion  I  (hall  fet  down,  as  a 
Method  to  cure  the  inconveniences  which  happen  to  Pepin-cider , 
by  the  differing  it  to  ferment  too  often,  or  too  drongly  5  but  till 
that  be  explained  it  would  be  improper  tofhewmore  fully  what 
thefe  particular  accidents  might  poldbly  be,  which  (without  the 
intention  of  thofe  perfons  which  made  the  Cider)  c aufed  it  to 
prove  much  better  then  their  expectation,  or  indeed  better  then 
any  could  afterwards  make  :  they  poldbly  afligning  thegoodnefs 
of  that  Cider  to  fomewht  that  was  not  really  the  caufe  of  that 
ejfeff. 
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To  juftifie  my  fourth  Ajfertion ,  and  fhew  a  Method  how  to  cure 
the  incoveniency  which  happens  to  Yepin- cider  by  the  over  work¬ 
ing  ?  I  muft  firft  take  notice  of  fome  things  which  I  have  been  of¬ 
ten  told  concerning  Wine,  and  which  indeed  gave  me  the  light  to 
know  what  was  the  caufe  which  had  made  Yepin-cider  that  had 
wrought  long,  hard  when  it  came  to  be  clear  again.  The  thing  I 
mean,  is,  that  in  divers jwf.r,  and  even  in  France  they  make  three 
forts  of  Wine  out  of  one  and  the  fame  Graces  $  that  is,  they  firffc 
take  the  juice  of  the  Grapes  without  any  more  prefling  then  what 
comes  from  their  own  weight  in  the  Vat,  and  the  bruifing  they 
have  in  putting  into  Veflel,  which  caufeth  the  ripeft  of  thofe 
Grapes  to  break,  and  the  juice  without  any  prefling  at  all  makes 
the  pleafanteft  and  moll:  delicate  Wine  :  And  if  the  Grapes  were 
red ,  then  is  this  firft  Wine  very  pale,  Thefecond  fort  they  prels 
a  little,  which  makes  a  redder  Wine,  but  neither  fo  pleafant  as  the 
firfl:,  nor  fo  harlh  as  the  laft,  which  is  made  by  the  utmoft  pref- 
fing  of  the  very  skins  of  the  Grapes,  and  is  by  much  more  harlh, 
and  of  deeper  colour  then  either  of  the  other  two.  Now  I  pre¬ 
fume  the  caufe  of  this  (at  leaft  in  part)  to  be,  that  in  the  firfl:  fort  of 
Wine,  which  hath  little  of  the  fubftance,  belide  the  very  juice  of 
the  Grape,  there  is  little  Lee,  and  confequently  little  ferment  at  ion  j 
and  becaufo  it  doth  not  work  long,  it  lofeth  but  little  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fweetnefs  it  had  :  The  focond  fort  being  a  little  more  prelled 
hath  fomewhat  more  of  the  fubftance  of  the  Grape  added  to  the 
juice  ,  and  therefore  having  more  of  that  part  which  caufeth  fer¬ 
mentation  put  with  it,  ferments  more  ftrongly,  and  is  therefore, 
when  it  hath  done  working  lefs  pleafant  then  the  firft  fort,  which 
wrought  lefs.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  the  third  fort  being  moll 
of  all  prefled,  hath  moftof  the  fubftance  of  the  Grape  mingled 
with  the  Liquor,  and  worketh  the  longeft :  but  at  the  end  of  the 
working  when  it  fettles  and  is  clear,  it  is  much  more  harlh  then 
either  of  the  two  firft  forts.  The  thought  of  this  made  me  firfl: 
apprehend  that  the fahjlance  of  the  Apple  mingled  with  the  juice, 
was  the  caufe  of  fermentation,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  but  an 
endeavour  of  the  Liquor  to  free  it  felf  from  thofe  Heterogeneous 
parts  which  are  mingled  with  it  :  And  where  there  is  the  greateft 
proportion  of  thofe  dijfimilar  parts  mingled  with  the  Liquor,  the 
endeavour  of  Nature  muft  be  the  ftronger,  and  take  up  more 
time  to  perfedt  the  feparation  :  which  when  finilhed  leaves  all 
the  Liquor  clear,  and  the  grofs  parts  fetled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Veffel  ,  which  we  call  the  Lee .  Nor  did  this  apprehenlion  deceive 
me  >  for  when  I  began  (according  to  the  Method  which  I  fhall 
hereafter  fet  down)  to  feparate  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Lee  from 
the  Cider  before  it  had  fermented,  I  found  it  to  retain  a  very  great 
part  of  its  original  fweetnefs,  more  then  it  would  have  done  if  the 
Lee  had  not  been  taken  away  before  the  fermentation  ,  and  this 
not  once,  but  conftantly  fox  (even years. 

Now  the  Method  which  I  ufed,  was  this :  When  the  Cider  was 
firft  ftiained,  I  put  it  into  a  great  Vat,  and  there  let  it  Hand  twen¬ 
ty  four  hours  at  leaft  (fometimes  more,  if  the  Apples  were  more  ripe 
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then  ordinary)  and  then  at  a  tap  before  prepared  in  the  Vejfel  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  bottom  I  drew  it  into  pails ,  and  from 
thence  filled  the  HogJfjead  (or  lefler  Vejfel )  and  left  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Lee  behind ,  and  during  this  time  that  the  Cider  flood 
in  the  Vat,  I  kept  it  as  clofe  covered  with  hair-clothes  or  jacks  as 
I  could  s  that  fo  too  much  of  the  Jpirits  might  not  Evaporate. 

Now  poffibly  I  might  be  afked  why  I  did  not,  fince  I  kept  it 
fo  clofe  in  the  Vat ,  put  it  at  firft  into  the  Vejfel  ?  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  had  I  put  it  at  firft  into  the  Vejfel,  it  would  poffibly  (efpecially 
if  the  weather  had  chanced  to  prove  wet  and  warm)  have  begun  to 
ferment  before  that  time  had  been  expired  5  and  then  there 
would  have  been  no  poflibility  to  have  feparated  any  part  of  the 
grof Lee,  before  th ^fermentation  had  been  wholly  finifhed  5  which 
keeping  it  only  covered  with  thefe  clothes  was  not  in  danger  : 
For,  though  I  kept  it  warm  in  fome  degree;,  yet  fome  of  the  Jp i- 
rits  had  ftiil  liberty  to  evaporate  5  which  had  it  been  in  the  Hogf 
head  with  the  Bung  only  open,  they  would  not  fo  freely  have 
done  5  but  in  the  firft  2^  hours  it  would  have  begun  to  ferment, 
and  fo  my  defign  had  been  fully  loft  :  For  thofo  Jpirits  if  they  had 
been  too  fttong\y  reverberated  into  the  Liquor ,  would  have  caufed 
a  fermentation  before  I  could  have  taken  away  any  part  of  the 
grof  Lee.  For  the  great  myftery  of  the  whole  thing  lyes  in  this, 
to  let  fo  many  of  the  Jpirits  evaporate,  that  the  liquor  (hall  not 
ferment  before  the  grof  Lee  be  taken  away  >  and  yet  to  keep  Jpirits 
enough  tocaufo  a  fermentation  when  you  would  have  it.  For  if 
you  put  it  up  as  foon  as  it  is  ftrained,  and  do  not  let  fome  of  the 
Jpirits  evaporate,  and  the  grof  Lee  by  its  weight  only  to  be  fepara¬ 
ted  without  fermentation,  it  will  ferment  too  much  and  lofe  its 
fweetnefs  5  and  if  none  be  left,  it  will  not  ferment  at  all  0  and  then 
the  Cider  will  be  dead,  flat  and  fowre. 

Then  after  it  is  put  into  the  Vejfel,  and  the  Vejfel  fill’d  all  but  a 
little  (thatis,about  a  Gallon  or  thereabout)  I  let  it  ftand  (the  Bung - 
hole  being  left  only  covered  with  apaper,  to  keep  out  any  duft  or 
filth  that  might  fall  in)  for  24  hours  more  5  in  which  time  the^r^ 
fefl  part  of  the  Lee  being  formerly  left  in  the  Vat,  it  will  not  fer¬ 
ment,  but  you  may  draw  it  off  by  a  Tap  fome  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Vejfel ,  and  in  that  lecond  Vejfel  you  may 
ftop  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  fafely  till  it  be  fit  to  Bottle  5  and  poffi- 
.  bly  that  will  be  within  a  day  or  more :  but  of  this  time  there  is  no 
certain  meafure  to  be  given  5  there  being  fo  many  things  that  will 
make  it  longer,  or  lefs  while  before  it  be  fit  to  bottle.  As  £ot  Ex¬ 
ample,  If  the  Apples  were  over-ripe  when  you  ftamped  them,  or 
ground  them  in  the  Mill,  it  will  be  the  longer  before  it  will  be 
clear  enough  to  Bottle  }  or  if  the  weather  prove  to  be  warmer  or 
moifter  then  ordinary  :  or  that  your  Apples  were  of  fuch  kinds,  as 
with  the  fame  force  in  the  ftamping  or  grinding  they  are  broken  in¬ 
to  tmaWox  particles  then  other  Apples  that  were  of  harder  kinds. 

Now,  for  knowing  when  it  is  fit  to  Bottle,  I  know  no  certain 
Rule  that  can  be  given,  but  to  broach  the  Vejfel  with  a  fjnall  Piercer , 
and  in  that  hole  lit  a  peg,  and  now  and  then  ft  wo,  or^times  in  a 
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dayj)  draw  a  little,  and  fee  what  finenefs  it  is  of  5  for  when  it  is 
bottled  it  muft  not  be  perfe&ly  fine  '•>  for  if  it  be  fo,  it  will  not  fret 
in  the  bottle  >  which  gives  it  a  fine  quicknefs,  and  will  make  it 
mantle  and  fparkle  in  the  glafs  when  you  pour  it  out :  And  if  it 
be  too  thick  when  it  is  bottled ,  then,  when  it  hath  ftood  fome  time 
in  the  bottles  it  will  ferment  fo  much  that  it  may  poffibly  either 
drive  out  the  corks ,  or  break  the  bottles ,  or  at  leaf!  be  of  that  fort 
(which  fome  call  Fotgun-drink)  that  when  you  open  the  bottles  it 
will  fly  about  the  houfe,  and  be  fo  windy  and  cutting  that  it  will  be 
inconvenient  to  drink :  For  the  right  temper  of  Bottle-Cider  is,  that 
it  mantle  a  little  and  fiarkle  when  it  is  put  out  into  the glafi }  but  if 
it  froth  and  fly  it  was  bottled  too  foon  :  Now  the  temper  of  theCz- 
der  is  fo  nice,  that  it  is  very  hard  when  you  bottle  it  to  foretell 
which  of  thefe  two  conditions  it  will  have :  but  it  is  very  eafie 
within  a  few  days  after  (that  is  to  fayp  about  a  wee 4,  or  fo)  to  find 
its  temper  as  to  this  point.  For  firft,  if  it  be  bottled  too  foon  5  by 
this  time  it  will  begin  to  ferment  in  the  Bottles ,  and  in  that  cafe 
you  muft  open  the  Bottles ,  and  let  them  ftand  open  two  or  three 
minutes ,  that  that  abundance  of  fpirits  may  have  Vent ,  which 
otherwise  kept  in  would  in  a  Ihort  time  make  it  of  that  fort  I  cal¬ 
led  before  Pot-gun-drinkb  but  being  let  out,  that  danger  will  be 
avoided,  and  the  Cider  (without  danger  of  breaking  the  bottles) 
will  keep  and  ferment ,  but  not  too  much.  Now  this  is  fo  eafie  a 
remedy ,  that  I  would  advife  all  men  rather  to  erre  on  the  hand  of 
bottling  it  too  foon,  then  let  it  be  too  fine  when  they  bottle  it  3  for 
if  fo,  it  will  not  fret  in  the  bottle  at  all  $  and,  confequently,  want 
that  brisknefi  which  is  defireable. 

Yet  even  in  this  cafe  there  is  a  Remedy  ,  but  fuch  a  one  as  I  am 
always  very  careful  to  avoid,  that  fo  I  may  have  nothing  (how  lit¬ 
tle  foever)  in  the  Cider  but  the  juice  of  the  Apple  :  But  the  reme¬ 
dy  is,  in  cafe  you  be  put  to  a  neceflity  to  ufe  it,  that  you  open 
every  bottle  after  it  hath  been  bottled  about  a  week  or  fo,  and  put 
into  each  bottle  a  little  piece  of  white  Sugar ,  about  the  bignefsof  a 
Nutmeg ,  and  this  will  fet  it  into  a  little  fermentation ,  and  give  it 
that  brisknefi  which  otherwife  it  would  have  wanted.  But  the 
other  way  being  full  as  eafie,  and  then  nothing  to  be  added  but 
the  juice  of  the  Apple  to  be  Amply  the  fubftance  of  your  Cider  ^  I 
chufe  to  prefer -the  errour  of  being  in  danger  to  bottle  the  Cider 
too  foon,  rather  than  too  late:  Nayfometimes  in  the  bottling  of 
one  and  the  fame  Hogfiead  (or  other  Vefiel)  of  Cider ,  there  may  the 
firft  p/t  rt  of  it  be  too  fine }  the  fecond  part  well  3  and  the  laft  not 
fine  oh ough  :  and  this  happens  when  it  is  broached  firft  above  the 
middle ,  and  then  below  ,  and  then  when  it  begins  to  run  low,  tilted 
or  raifed  at  the  further  end,  and  fo  all  drawn  out.  But  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  I  commonly  fet  the  bottles  in  the  order  they 
were  filled,  and  fo  we  need  not  open  all  to  fee  the  condition  of 
the  Cider  5  but  trying  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  will  ferve  the  turn  :  And  to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
cy,  broach  not  at  all  above  the  middle ,  nor  too  low ,  and  when 
you  have  drawn  all  that  will  run  at  the  Tap ,  you  may  be 
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(ecure  it  is  fo  far  of  the  fame  temper  with  the  firft  bottle .  And 
then  tilt  the  Vejjel }  but  draw  no  more  in  three  or  four  hours  at 
theleaft  after,  and  fet  them  by  themfelves,  that  fo,  if  you  pleafe, 
you  may  three  or  four  days  after  pour  them  off  into  other  bottles , 
and  leave  th egrof  behind :  And  by  this  means  though  you  have  a 
lefs  number  of  bottles  of  Cider  then  you  had  ,  yet  this  will  conti¬ 
nue  good,  and  neither  be  apt  to  fly,  nor  have  a  fediment  in  the 
bottle ,  which  after  the  fir ttglafl  is  filled  will  render  all  the  reft  of 
the  bottle  thick  and  muddy. 

By  all  this  which  I  have  faid,  I  think  it  may  be  made  out  that 
thole  perfons  which  I  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  laft  Parragraph , 
that  lometimes  had  Pepin-cider  better  then  ordinary,  and  indeed 
then  they  could  make  again,  were  beholding  to  chance  for  it  5  ei¬ 
ther  that  their  apples  were  not  fo  full  ripe  at  that  as  at  other 
times,  and  fo  not  bruifed  into  lo  fmall  parts  5  but  the  fermentation 
was  ended  in  the  Vejjel,  and  the  Lee  being  then  grofl  fetled  before 
the  Cider  had  fermented  fo  long  as  to  be  hard. 

Or  elfe,  by  fome  Accident  they  had  not  put  itfo  foon  into  the 
Vejfel,  but  that  in  part  it  was  fetled  before  they  put  it  up,  and  the 
grofleft  part  of  the  Lee  left  out  of  the  Vejjel. 

Or  elfe,  the  Bung  being  left  open  fome  part  of  th ejpirits  evapo^ 
rated  5  and  that  made  the  fermentation  the  weaker,  and  to  laft 
the  lefs  time. 

Or  elfe,  they  put  it  up  in  fuch  a  feafon  that  the  weather  conti^- 
nued  cold  and  flofty  till  the  fermentation  was  quite  over  5  and 
then  it  having  wrought  the  lels  time,  and  with  the  left  violence, 
it  remained  more  pleafant  and  rich  then  otherwife  it  would 

have  done.  . 

Now  for  the  time  of  making  Pepin-cider ,  I  chufe  to  do  it  in  the 

beginning  of  November ,  after  the  Apples  had  been  gathered  and 
laid  about  three  weeks  or  more  in  the  loft ,  that  fo  the  Apples 
might  have  had  a  little  time  to  fweat  in  thehoufe  before  the  Cider 
was  made ,  but  not  too  much  }  for  if  they  be  not  full  ripe  before 
they  bt  gathered,  and  not  fufferedto  lye  a  while  in  the  heap ,  the 
Cider  will  not  be  fo  pleafant}  and  if  they  be  too  ripe  when  they 
axe  gathered,  or  lye  too  long  in  the  heap ,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  feparate  the  Cider  from  the  grof  Lee  before  the  fermentation  be¬ 
gins  :  and  in  that  cafe  it  will  work  fo  long  that  when  it  jines  the 
Cider  will  be  hard }  for  when  the  Apples  are  too  mellow  ,  they 
break  into  fo  fmall  particles,  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  Lee  fet¬ 
tles  by  its  weight  only:  and  then  the  fermentation  may  begin  be¬ 
fore  it  b efeparated,  and  fo  deftroy  your  intention  of  taking  away 
the  grof  Lee.  And  if  the  Apples  be  not  mellow  enough,  th eCider 
will  not  be  fo  pleafant  as  it  ought  to  be. 

This  being  faid  for  the  time  of  making  the  Pepin-cider ,  may 
( mutatis  mutandis )  ferve  for  all  other  forts  of  Summer-fruit  5  as 
the  Kent  ijh- codling ,  Marigolds ,  Gilly-fowers,  Summer-pear  mains, 
Summer-pepins  ,  Holland-pepins ,  Golden-pepins,  and  even  Winter- 
pear  mains.  For  though  they  muft  not  be  made  at  the  fame  time 
of  the  year  ,  yet  they  muft  be  made  at  the  time  when  each  re- 
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fpe&ive fruit  is  in  the  fame  condition  that  I  before  dire&ed  that  the 
Wmter-pepin  Should  be.  Nay,  even  in  the  making  of  that  Cider ■ 
you  are  not  tied  to  that  time  of  the  year  to  make  your  Cider  j 
but  as  the  condition  of  that  particular  year  hath  been,  you  may 
make  your  Cider  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks  later  5  but  it 
will  be  very  feldom  that  you  fhall  need  to  begin  to  make  Kentifh- 
pepin-cidcr  before  the  beginning  of  November ,  even  in  the  moft 
Southern  parts  of  England . 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention,  is,  the  ordering  of  your  bottler 
after  they  are  filled  $  for  in  that  confifts  no  fmall  part  of  cauflm* 
your  Cider  to  be  in  a  juft  condition  to  drink 'J  For,  if  it  does  fer¬ 
ment  too  much  in  the  bottle ,  it  will  not  be  fo  convenient  to  drinks 
neither  for  the  tafte,  nor  wholfbmnefs,  and  if  it  ferment  not  at 
all,  it  will  want  that  little  fiet  which  makes  it  grateful  to  moft  Pa¬ 
lates.  In  order  to  this,  you  muft  obferve,  firft,  whether  the  Cider 
were  bottled  too  early,  or  too  late,  or  in  the  juft  time  :  If  tooear- 
ly,  and  that  it  hath  too  much  of  the  flying  Lee  in  it,  then  you  muft 
keep  it  as  cool  as  you  can,  that  it  may  not  work  too  much,  and  if 
fo  little  that  you  doubt  it  will  not  work  at  all,  or  too  little  3  you 
muft  by  keeping  it  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  external  <*/>, 
endeavour  to  haften  and  increafe  th e fermentation.  And  this  I  do’ 
by  Setting  it  in  fand  to  cool,  and  by  covering  the  bottles  very 

well  with  flraw ,  when  I  Would  haften  or  increafe  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  J 

And  if  I  find  the  Cider  to  have  been  bottled  in  its  juft  time,  then  I 
life  neither ,  in  ordinary  weather  $  but  content  my  felfthat  it  ftands 
in  a  clofe  and  coole  Cellar ,  either  upon  the  ground ,  or  upon 
Jhelves ,  Saving  in  the  time  that  I  apprehend  I  cover  it  with 
flraw ,  which  I  take  off  as  foon  as  the  weather  changeth  ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  about  the  time  that  the  cold  Eafl  winds  ceafe  5  which  ufu- 
ally,  with  us,  is  in  the  beginning  of  April  ^  I  fet  my  bottles  into fand 
up  to  the  necks.  And  by  this  means  I  have  kept  Pepin-cider  with¬ 
out  change  till  September ,  and  might  have  kept  it  longer,  if  my 
ftore  had  been  greater  :  For  by  that  time  the  heats  were  totally 
over,  and  consequently,  thereof  the  turn  of  Cider. 

Having  now  declared  what  is  (according  to  my  opinion)  to  be 
done  to  preferve  Cider ^  if  not  in  it’s  original  fweetnefs,  yet  to  let 
it  lofe  as  little  as  is  pofffble  5  I  fhall  now  fall  upon  my  fifth  Afferti- 
on0  which  is,  that  it  is  probable  that  fomewhat  like  the  former 
Method  may  in  Some  degree  mend  Hard-apple-cider ,  Perry,  or  a 
drink  made  of  the  mixtures  of  Apples  and  Pears  3  and  not  impof- 

fible  that  fomewhat  of  the  fame  nature  may  do  good  to  French- 
wines  alfo. 

Firft,  ior  French-wines ,  I  think  what  I  have  in  the  beginning 
of  this  difeourfe  declared,  as  the  hint  which  firft  put  me  upon  the 
conceit,  that  the  over  -fermenting  of  Cider  was  the  caufe that  it 
loft  of  its  original  fweetnefs  (viz.  the  making  of  three  forts  of 
Wine,  of  one  fort  of  Grapes J  is  a  teftimony  that  the  firft  fort  of 
mne  hath  but  little  of  the  grofl  Lee,  and  confequently,  ferments 
but  little,  nor  lofeth  but  little  of  the  original  fweetnefs  ,  which 
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makes  it  evident  that  the  fame  thing  will  hold  in  Wine  which 
doth  in  Cider  5  but  the  great  difficulty  is  (if  I  be  rightly  infor¬ 
med)  that  they  ufe  to  let  the  Wine  begin  to  ferment  in  the  Vat  be¬ 
fore  they  put  it  into  the  Hogjheads  or  other  Vejfels  5  and  thus  they 
do,  that  the  Husks  and  other  Filth  (which  in  the  way  they  ufe,  muft 
neceffarily  be  mingled  with  the  Wine )  may  rife  in  a  skum  at  the 
top,  and  fo  be  taken  off :  Now  if  they  pleafe,  as  foon  as  it  is 
prefed ,  to  pafs  the  Wine  through  a  Jirainer  ,  without  expe&ing 
any  fuch  purgation ,  and  then  ufe  the  fame  Method  formerly  pre¬ 
ferred  for  Cider,  Ido  not  doubt  but  the  grofs  part  of  the  Lee  of 
Wines ,  being  thus  taken  away,  there  will  yet  be  enough  left  to 
give  it  a  fermentation  in  the  bottle s\  or  fecond  vejfel^  where  it  (hall 
be  left  to  (land,  in  cafe  you  have  not  bottles  enough  to  put  up  all 
the  Wine  from  which  you  have  thus  taken  away  the  grofi  Lee. 

This -Wine  I  know  not  whether  it  will  lad  fo  long  as  the  other 
ufed  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  not  3  but  this  I  confidently  believe, 
it  will  not  be  fo  harfh  as  the  fame  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
ufed  in  the  ordinary  way  }  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  Tajle,  which  is 
not  unwholfome,  is  the  chief  thing  which  I  prefer  both  in  Wine 
and  Cider. 

Now  for  the  Hard-apple-cider ,  that  it  will  receive  an  improve¬ 
ment  by  this  way  of  ordering,  hath  been  long  my  opinion  $  but 
this  year  an  accident  happened,  which  made  it  evident  that  I  was 
not  midaken  in  this  conjedure.  For  there  was  a  Gentleman  of 
Herefordshire 0  this  laft  Autumn ,  that  by  accident  had  not  provided 
Or^enough  Cider  he  had  made  5  and  having  fix  or  feven 

Hogjheads  of  Cider  for  which  he  had  no  Cask, 3  hefentto  Worse - 
Jler,j  Glocejler ,  and  even  to  Brijiol ,  to  buy  fome,  but  all  in  vain  5 
and  when  his  fervants  returned  the  Cider  that  wanted  Cask,  had 
been  fome  five  days  in  the  Vat  uncovered  }  and  the  Gentleman  be¬ 
ing  then  difpatching  a  Barque  fox  London  with  Cider ,  and  having 
neer  hand  a  conveniency  of  getting  Glaf-bottles ,  refblved  to  put 
fome  of  it  into  bottles did  fo,  and  filled  feven  or  eight  Hampers 
with  the  cleared  of  this  Cider  in  the  Vat^  which  had  then  never 
wrought,nor  been  put  into  any  other  V effel  but  the  Vat  $  the  Barque 
in  which  his  Cider  came  had  a  tedious  paffage  that  is,  it  was  at 
lead  feven  weeks  before  it  came  to  London^  and  in  that  time  mod 
of  his  Cider  in  Cask  had  wrought  fo  much  that  it  was  muchhar- 
der  then  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  according  to  the  ordinary 
way  lain  dill  in  the  Country ,  in  the  place  where  it  was  fird  made 
and  put  up,  and  confequently,  wrought  but  once. 

But  the  other,  which  was  in  Bottles ^  andefcaped  the  breaking, 
that  is, by  accident,had  lefsofthe  Lee  in  it  then  other  bottles  had,or 
was  not  fb  hard  dopped,  but  either  before  there  was  foice  enough 
from  the  fermentation  to  break  the  bottle  ,  or  that  the  Cork  gave 
way  a  little,  and  fo  the  air  got  out  ^  or  that  the  bottles  were  not 
originally  well  corked  ,  was  excellent  good,  beyond  any  Cider 
that  I  had  taded  out  of  Herefordfnre  5  fo  that  from  this  Experi¬ 
ence  I  dare  confidently  fay,  that  the  ufing  Hard-apple-cider  after 
the  former  Method ,  preferibed  for  Vepin-cider ,  will  make  it  re- 
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tain  a  considerable  part  of  fweetnefs  more  then  it  can  do  afterthe 
Method  ufed  hitherto  in  Herefordfiire .  Nor  do  I  doubt  but  my 
Method  will  in  a  degree  have  the  fame  effeift  in  Terry ,  and  the 
drink  (as  yet  without  a  name  that  I  do  know  of)  which  is  made 
of  the  juice  of  Wardens ,  Tears  and  Apples^  by  feveral  perfons,  in 
feveral  proportions  5  for  the  Reafon  being  the  fame,  I  have  no 
caufe  to  doubt,  but  the  effett  will  follow,  as  well  in  thole  Drinks^ 
as  in  Cider  and  Wines: 

lam  how  come  to  my  laft  AJfertion  3  that  Cider  thus  ufed  can¬ 
not  be  unwholjome ,  but  may  be  done  to  what  degree  any  mans 
Talate  defires. 

t'irjl)  it  cannot  be  unwholfome 5  upon  the  fame  meafure  that 
fiummed  Wine  is  fo 3  for  that  unwholfomenefs  is  by  leaving  the 
caufe  of  fermentation  in  the  Wine ,  and  not  fuffering  it  to  produce 
its  effeff  before  the  Wine  be  drank,  and  it  ferments  in  mans  body  : 
and  ndt  only  fo,  but  fets  other  humours  in  the  body  into  fermenta¬ 
tion  3  and  this  prejudiceth  their  health  that  drink  fuch  Wines . 

Now  though  Cider  ufed  in  my  method  fhould  not  ferment  at  all, 
till  it  come  into  the  bottle ,  and  then  but  a  little  5  yet  the  caufe  of 
fermentation  being  in  a  great  degree  taken  away,  the  reft  can  do 
no  confiderable  harm  to  thofe  which  drink  it,  being  in  it  felf  but 
little,  and  having  wrought  in  th e  bottle  before  men  drink  it 3  nor 
indeed  do  I  think,  nor  ever  find,  that  it  did  any  inconvenience  to 
my  felf,  or  any  perfon  that  drank  it  when  it  was  thus  ufed. 

Secondly ,  becaufe  the  difference  of  menspalatesznd.  conftituti - 
ons  is  very  great  5  and  that  accordingly  men  like  or  diflike  drink 
that  hath  more  or  lefs  of  the  fret  in  it  5  and  that  the  confequences 
in  point  of  health  are  very  different,  in  the  method  by  me  former¬ 
ly  preferibed  :  it  is  in  your  power  to  give  the  Cider  juft  as  much 
fiet  as  you  pleafe,  and  no  more  5  and  that  by  feverall  ways :  for 
either  you  may  bottle  it  fooner  or  later,  as  you  pleafe  :  or  you 
may  bottle  it  from  two  Taps  in  your  Vejfel ,  and  that  from  the  high¬ 
er  Tap  will  have  leisure*,  and  the  lower  more  :  or  you  may  bottle 
your  Cider  all  from  one  Tap0  and  open  fome  of  the  bottles  about  a 
week  after  for  a  few  minutes ,  and  then  ftop  them  up  again,  and 
that  which  was  thus  ftop*d  will  have  the  lefs  fiet:  or,  if  your  Ci- 
der  be  bottled  all  from  one  Tap ,  if  you  will  (even  without  opening 
the  bottles)  you  may  make  fome  difference,  though  not  fb  confi¬ 
derable  as  either  of  the  former  ways,  by  keeping  part  of  t\\e  bot¬ 
tles.  warmer,  for  the  firft  two  moneths0  then  the  reft  3  for  that 
which  is  kept  warmeft  will  have  the  moft  fiet , 
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He  Paper  which  by  the  Command  of  the  Royal  Society 
I  delivered  in  the  laft  year,  concerning  the  order¬ 
ing  of  Cider ,  I  have  by  this  years  experience  found 
'  defective  in  one  particular,  of  which  I  think  fit  by 


this  to  give  you  notice,  which  is  thus  :  Whereas  in 
the  former  Paper  I  mention,  that  after  the  Pepin-cidet,  hath  ftood 
24  hours  in  the  Vat,  it  might  be  drawn  off  into  pailes,  and  fo 
put  into  the  Veflel  5  and  that  having  ftood  a  fecond  24  hours  in 
that  Veflel,  it  might  be  drawn  into  another  Veflel,  in  which  it 
might  ftand  till  it  were  fit  to  Bottle  5  for  the  particulars  of  all 
which  proceeding  I  refer  to  the  former  Paper }  and  (hall  now  on¬ 
ly  mention,  That  this  laft  year  we  were  fain  to  draw  it  off  into 
fever al  Veffels,  not  only  as  is  there  directed,  twice,  butmoftof 
our  Cider  five,  and  fome fix  times  5  and  not  only  fo,  but  we  were 
after  all  this  fain  to  precipitate  the  Lee  by  fome  of  thofe  ways 
mentioned  by  Dr  Willis  in  the  7th  Chap,  of  his  Treatife  De  fet  - 
mentatione.  Now  though  this  be  more  of  trouble  then  the  IVie- 
thod  by  me  formerly  mentioned  ^  yet  it  doth  not  in  the  leaft  de- 
ftroy  that  Hypothecs  which  in  the  former  Difcourfe  I  laid  down, 
(  Viz.  )  That  it  was  the  leaving  too  much  of  the  Lee  with  the 
Cider  which  upon  the  change  of  air,  fet  it  into  a  new  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  confequently  made  it  lofe  the  fweetnefs  .5  for  this  change 
by  the  indifpofition  of  the  Lee  to  fettle  this  year  more  then 
others,  hath  not  hindred  the  goodnefs  of  the  Cider  5  but  that 
when  it  was  at  laft  maftered,  and  the  Cider  bottled  in  a  fit  temper, 
it  was  never  more  pleafant  and  quick  then  this  yeai  .  but  i  find 
that  this  year  our  Cider  of  Summer-Apples  is  already  turned 
fowre,  athough  it  be  now  but  the*  fir  ft  of  January  5  and  the  laft 
vear  it  kept  very  well  till  the  beginning  of  March  5  which  makes 
me  fear  that  our  Pepin-cider  will  not  keep  till  this  time  twelve 
monetb,  as  our  Pepin-cider  of  the  laft  year  doth  till  this  day,  and 
ftill  retains  its  original  pleafantnefs  without  the  leaft  turn  towards 

fOVAndeifSam  very  confident,  the  difference  of  time  and  trouble, 
which  this  year  we  found  in  getting  the  Cider  to  fine  and  be  in  a 
condition  to  Bottle,  was  only  the  effea  of  a  very  bad  and  wet 

made  the  Fruit  not  ripen  kindly 5  and  to  make 
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times  be  done  with  more  trouble  9  and  by  oftener  repeating 
the  fame  Work  ,  fo  that  finally  it  be  done,  and  by  the  fame 
means.,  that  is,  by  taking  away  part  of  the  Lee ,  which  other- 
wife  would  have  caufed  too  much  fermentation  ^  and  confequent- 
ly  have  made  the  Cider  lofe  part  of  its  original  fweetnefs. 

My  Lord,  I  (hould  not  have  prefumed  to  have  given  you  and 
the  Society  the  trouble  of  peruhng  this  Paper,  but  that,  if  poffi- 
ble,  I  would  have  you  fee,  that  what  I  think  an  errour  in  any 
opinion  that  I  have  held,  I  am  willing  to  own  5  and  yet  I  de¬ 
fire  not  that  you  fhould  think  my  miftake  greater  then  in 
Reality  it  is. 
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F  the  apples  are  made  up  immediately  from  the 
Tree ,  they  are  obferved  to  yield  more,  but  not 
fo  good  Cider  s  as  if  hoarded  the  fpace  of  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  j  and  if  they  contract  any  unplea- 
fing  tafte  fas  fometimes  ’tis  confefs’d  they  do)  it 
may  be  imputed  to  the  Room  they  lye  in,which, 
if  it  hath  any  thing  in  it  either  of  too  fweet  or 
unfavoury  fmell,  the  Apple s  fas  things  moft  fufceptible  of  imprefi 
fion )  will  be  eafily  tainted  thereby. 

Firjl 5  therefore,  *Tis  obferved  by  prudent  Fruiterers  to  lay  their 
Apples  upon  clean  mere  made  Reeds ,  till  they  grind  them  for  Cider , 
or  otherwife  make  ufe  of  them  :  And  if,  notwithftanding  this  cau¬ 
tion,  they  contract  any  rottennefs  before  they  come  to  the  Cider - 
prefs ,  the  dammage  will  not  be  great,  if  care  be  had  ere  the  Apples 
be  grownd  to  pick  out  the  finowed  and  the  black-rotten^  the  reft, 
though  fomewhat  of  putrefafticn  hath  put  them  into  a  perifhing 
condition,  will  not  render  the  Cider  ill  conditioned,  either  in  re- 
fpett  of  tafte  or  duration. 

Secondly ,  If  the  Apples  be  abortive,  having  been  (as  it  ufually 
happens)  ihaken  down  before  the  time  by  a  violent  wind,  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  fo  indifpenfably  necefl'ary  that  they  lye  together  in 
hoards  at  leaft  till  the  ufual  time  of  their  maturity,  that  the  Ci¬ 
der  otherwife  is  feldome  or  never  found  worth  the  drinking. 

7  hiruly^  It  matters  not  much  whether  the  Cider  be  forc'd  to 
purge  it  felf  by  working  downward  in  the  Barrel,  or  upwards  at 
the  uiual  vent,  fo  there  be  matter  fufficient  left,  on  the  top  for  a 
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thick  skin  or  film, which  will  fometimcs  be  drawn  over  it,  as  well 
when  it  works  after  the  vulgar  manner,  as  when  Vis  prefently 
ftopkl  up,  with  fpace  left  for  fermentation,  to  be  performed  alto¬ 
gether  within  the  Veffef. 

Fourthly ,  No  Liquor  is  obferved  to  be  more  eafily  affeded  with 
the  favour  of  the  Veffel  then  Cider  5  therefore  lingular  care  is 
taken  by  difcreet  Cider-Majiers ,  that  the  Veflel  be  not  only  tafte- 
lels,  but  alfo  well  prepared  for  the  Liquor  they  intend  to  fill  it 
with.  If  it  be  a  new  Cas k,,  they  prepare  it  by  fcalding  it  with 
Water,  wherein  a  good  quantity  of  Apple-pamice  hath  been  boyl- 
ed  :  If  a  tainted  Cask l,  they  have  divers  ways  of  cleanfing  it :  Some 
boyl  an  ounce  of  Pepper  in  fo  much  Water  as  will  fill  an  Hogfhead, 
which  they  let  Hand  in  a  Veffel  of  that  capacity  two  or  three  days  5 
then  wafb  it  with  a  convenient  quantity  of  frejh  water ,  fcalding 
hot,  which  (they  fay)  is  an  undoubted  cure  for  the  tnoft  dange- 
rou fly  infe&ed  Veffel. 

Fifthly,  Others  have  a  more  eafie,  and  perhaps  lefs  effedual  re¬ 
medy.  They  take  two  or  three  ftonesof  quick,  lime,  which  with 
fix  or  feven  Gallons  of  Water  they  fet  on  work  in  the  Hogjheads , 
being  clofe  ftop’d,  and  tumbling  it  up  and  down  till  the  commo¬ 
tion  ceafe,  it  doth  the  feat.  Of  Veflels  that  have  been  formerly 
uled,  next  to  that  which  hath  been  already  acquainted  with  Ci¬ 
der,  a  White-wine  or  Vinegar  Cask,  is  efteemed  the  beft  ,  Claret  or 
Sack,  not  lo  good.  A  Barrel  to  which  fmall  Beer  hath  been  ten- 
nant  fuits  better  with  Cider  then  a  ftrong  Beer  Veffel. 

Half  a  peck  of  un-ground  Wheat  put  to  Cider  that  is  harfh  and 
eager  will  renew  its  fermentation,  and  render  it  more  mild  and 
gentle :  Sometimes  it  happens,  without  the  ule  of  any  fuch  means, 
to  change  with  the  Seajon,  and  becomes  of  fharp  and  four,  un¬ 
expectedly  benign  and  pleafant. 

Sixthly,  Two  or  three  eggs  put  into  an  Hogfhead  of  Cider  that  is 
.  become  fharp,  and  near  of  kin  to  Vinegar,  fometimes  rarely  lene- 
fies  and  gentilizes  it. 

One  pound  of  broad  figgs  flit  is  lufficient  todulcifiean  HogJbea.d 
of  fuch  Cider,  A  little  quantity  of  Mufiard  will  clear  an  Hogfioead 
of  muddy  Cider,  The  fame  virtue  is  afcribed  to  two  or  three  rot¬ 
ten  Apples  put  into  it. 

The  latter  running  of  the  Cider,  bottled  immediately  from  the 
wring,  is  by  fbme  efteemed  for  a  pure,  clear,  fmall,  well-relifh'd 
Liquor  but  fo  much  undervalued  by  them  who  defire  ftrong 
drinks  more  then  wholefom,  that  they  will  not  fuffer  it  to  incor¬ 
porate  with  the  firft  running. 

Seventhly,  Cider  is  found  to  ferment  much  better  in  mild  and 
moift  then  in  cold  and  dry  weather }  every  ones  experience  hath 
taught  him  fo  much  in  the  late  frofty  feafon  }  if  it  had  not  wrought 
before,  it  was  in  vain  to  expeft  its  working  or  clearing  then,  un- 
lefs  by  fome  of  the  artificial  means  prae-mentioned,  which  alfo 
could  not  be  made  ufe  of  in  a  more  unfeafonable  time. 

The  beft  Cider- fruit  with  us  in  this  part  of  Dor  fet -/hire  (lying 
neer  to  Bridport )  next  to  Pepin  and  Pear  main,  is  a  bitter-fmet,  or, 
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as  we  vulgarly  call  them  bitter] fcale,  of  which  for  the  firft  years 
Cider  very  good  is  made  unboy  Id,  for  two  years  keeping  ,  being 
boyled  about  an  Hogjhead  to  half,  it’s  exceedingly  ftrong,  but  not 
fo  pleafant. 

Eighthly ,  We  have  few  Apples,  befidesthis,  that  yield  good  Ci¬ 
der  alone  5  the  next  to  it  is  a  Deans  Applet  and  the  rleafantine  I 
think  may  be  mentioned  in  the  third  place  5  neither  of  which  need 
the  addition  of  other  Apples  to  fet  off  the  rellilh,  as  do  the  reft  of 
our  choiceft  fruits  j  Pepin  s3  Yearniains  and  G  illy -flowers  commixt 
are  faid  to  make  the  beft  Cider  in  the  world.  In  JerJey  ’tis  a  gene¬ 
ral  obfervation,  that  the  more  of  red  any  Apple  hath  in  his  rind , 
the  more  appropriate  to  this  ufe  }  pale-fac’d  Apples  they  exclude 
as  much  may  be  from  their  Cider  Vat.  With  us  ’tis  an  obfervati- 
on.,  that  no  fweet  Apple  that  hath  a  tough  rind  is  bad  for  Ciders . 

Mufiard  made  with  flacky  preferves  boiled  Cider ,  and  fpiritsit 
egregioufly  :  If  you  boil  Cider  el'pecial  care  muft  be  had  to  put 
it  into  the  furnace  immediately  from  the  wring  j  otherwife,  if  it 
be  let  ftand  in  Vats ,  or  veflels,  two  or  three  days  after  the  prel- 
fure,  the  beft  and  moft  jpirituous  part  will  afcend  and  fly  away 
in  the  vapours  when  fire  is  put  under  it  3  and  the  longer  your  boi¬ 
ling  continues,  the  left  of  goodneft,  or  vertue,  will  be  left  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  Cider . 

1.  One  of  mine  Acquaintance^  when  a  Child^  hoarding  Apples  in 
a  box  where  Roje-cakes ,  and  other  fweet  wares  were,  their  Com¬ 
panions  found  them  of  fo  unfavory  tafte,  and  of  fo  rank  a  rellifh 
derived  from  that  perfumed  gear  which  lay  too  neer,  that  even  a 
childifh  palate  (that  feldom  diflikes  any  thing  that  looks  like  an 
Apple )  could  not  difpenfe  with  it. 

2.  A  Friend  of  mine  having  made  provifion  [of  Apples  for  C7‘- 
der,  whereof  fo  great  a  part  of  them  were  found  rotten  when  the 
time  of  grinding  them  came,  that  they  did  as  ’twere  wa(h  the 
room  with  their  juice,  through  which  they  were  carried  to  the 
wring  ,  had  Cider  from  them  not  only  paflable,  but  exceeding 
good  }  but  not  without  previous  ufe  of  the  prementioned  cauti¬ 
on  5  I  am  alfo  allured  by  a  Neighbour  of  mine,  that  a  Brother  of  his, 
who  is  a  great  Cider  Merchant  in  Devonjhire ,  is  by  frequent  experi¬ 
ence  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  harmlefsneft  of  rotten  Apples ,  that 
he  makes  no  fcruple  of  exchanging  with  any  one  that  comes  to  his 
Cider-prefi,  a  Buftiel  of  found-apples  for  the  lame  meafure  of  the 
other.  Herein  I  fuppofe  (if  in  other  refpe&s  they  are  not  preju¬ 
dicial)  he  may  be  a  gainer  by  the  neer  cornprejjion  of  the  tainted 
Fruity  which,  aswefpeakin  our  Country  Phrale,  willgoneerer 
together  then  the  other  :  His  advantage  may  be  the  greater,  if 
the  conceit  which  goes  currant  with  them,  be  not  a  bottomlefs  fan¬ 
cy  5  that  a  convenient  quantity  of  rotten  Apples  mixt  with  the 
found  is  greatly  afliftant  to  the  work  of  ferment  ati  on  0  and  nota¬ 
bly  helps  to  clarifie  the  Cider . 

3.  A  Neighbour  told  me,  that  making  a  quantity  of  Cider  with 
wind-falls ,  which  he  let  ripen  in  the  hoard,  neer  a  moneth  inter¬ 
ceding  the  time  of  their  decuflion,  and  that  which  nature  inten¬ 
ded 
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ded  for  their  maturity  $  his  Cider  proved  very  good ,  when  all  his 
Neighbours  (who  made  up  their  untimely  fruit)  as  foon  as  it  fell, 
had  a  crude,  auftere  undigefted  liquor ,  not  worth  the  name  of 
Cider . 

4.  The  thick  skin,  or  leathern-coat,  the  Cider  oftentimes  con¬ 
tracts  as  well  after  it  hath  purged  it  lelf  after  the  ufual  manner,  as 
otherwife,  is  the  furefl  prefervative  of  itsfpirits,  and  the  beft  fe- 
curity  againft  other  inconveniences  incident  to  this  and  other 
like  vinous  liquors,  of  which  the  Devonjhire  Cider  Merchants  are 
fo  fenfible,  that  befides  the  care  they  take,  that  matters  be  not 
wanting  for  the  Contexture  of  this  upper  garment  by  flopping  up 
the  veflel  as  foon  as  they  have  filled  it  (with  the  allowance  of  a 
Cjallon  or  two  upon  the  fcore  offer  mentation  Jthey  caft  in  Wheaten- 
bran ,  or  dufl,  to  thicken  the  coat,  and  render  it  more  certainly  air 
proof.  And  I  think  you  will  believe  their  care  herein  not  imperti¬ 
nent, If  you  can  believe  a  ftory  which  I  have  to  tell  you  of  its  won¬ 
drous  efficacy :  A  neer  Neighbour  of  mine  allures  me,that  his  Wife  ha¬ 
ving  this  year  filled  a  barrel  withMead, which  being  fomwhat  ftrong 
wrought  fomwhat  boifteroully  in  the  veflel,  that  the  good-woman 
cafting  her  eye  that  way  accidentally,  found  it  leaking  at  every 
chink,which  afcribing  to  the  ftrengthof  the  liquor  file  thought  im¬ 
mediately  by  giving  it  vent  to  lave  both  the  liquor  and  the  vejfel^but 
in  vain,  both  the  floppies  being  pulled  out  the  leakage  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  veflel  not  at  all  relieved  :  till  cafually,  at  length 
putting  in  her  finger  at  the  top,  fhe  brake  the  prementioned  film$ 
which  done,  a  good  part  of  the  Mead  immediately  flying  out,  left 
the  refidue  in  peace,  and  the  leakage  ceafed.  It  may  feem  in¬ 
credible  that  fo  thin  a  skin  Ihould  be  more  coercive  to  a  mudnous 
liquor  then  a  Barrel  with  Oaken  ribs,  and  ftubborn  hoop.  But  I 
am  fo  well  allured  of  the  veritablnefs  of  my  Neighbours  relation, 
that  I  dare  not  queftion  it.  The  reafon  of  it  let  wife  men  de¬ 
termine. 

5.  A  Friend ,  and  Neighbour  of  mine,  herewith  cured  a  veflel 
of  fo  extream  ill  favour  as  it  was  thought  it  would  little  lels  then 
poyfon  any  liquor  that  was  put  into  it. 

6.  A  Neighbour  of  my  acquaintance  allured  me,  upon  his  credit, 
that  coming  into  a  Parfonage  houfein  Devonjhire,  where  he  found 
eleven  Hogjheads  of  Cider ,  being  unwilling  to  fell  what  he  ne’re 
bought ,  he  was  three  years  in  fpending  that  ftore  which  the  for¬ 
mer  Incumbent  had  laid  in  for  him  :  and  it  greatly  amazed  him  (as 
well  it  might ,  if  he  remembred  the  old  Proverb,  He  mends  as 
fowre  Ale  in  Summer )  to  find  the  lame  Cider  which  in  Winter  was  al- 
moft  as  lharpe  as  Vinegar ,  in  the  Summer  become  potable,  and  good 
natured  liquor. 

7.  In  Devonjhire,  where  their  wrings  are  fo  hugely  great  that 
an  Hogfjeadot  two  runs  out  commonly  before  the  Apples  iuffer  any 
confiderable  preflure ,  they  value  this  much  what  before  the 
other,  after  the  rate  which  we  fet  upon  life-honey  (that  which  after 
the  fame  manner  drops  fweetly  out  of  the  Comb])  above  that 
which  renders  not  it  lelf  without  comprejjion.  In  Jerfey  they 
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value  it  at  a  crown  upon  an  Hogpead  dearer  then  the  other.  (This 
I  take  from  the  relation  of  one  of  my  'Neighbours  which  fbme- 
times  lived  in  that  Ifland0  which  (for  Apples  0  and  Cider )  is  one  of  the 
mofi:  famous  of  all  belonging  to  his  Majeflies  Dominions)  yet 
even  upon  this,  and  their  choiced  Ciders 3  they  commonly  bedow 
a  pail  ofwater  to  every  Hogpead ,  being  fo  far  (it  feems)  of  Pindars 
mind,  that  they  fear  not  any  prejudice  to  their  mod:  excellent  li¬ 
quors  by  adaflt  of  that  mod  excellent  Element.  Infomuchthat 
it  goes  for  a  common  laying  among  them,  that  if  any  Cider  can  be 
found  in  their  Ijland  which  can  be  proved  to  have  no  mixture  ot 
water ,  ’tis  clearly  forfeited.  Itleems  they  are  drongly  conceited 
that  this  addition  of  the  mod:  ufeful  Element  doth  greatly  melio¬ 
rate  their  Cider ,  both  in  refpeft  of  colour ,  tafie ,  and  clarity. 

8.  About  feven  years  fince  I  gave  my  felf  the  experience  of  bit¬ 
ter  pale-cider  0  both  crude,  and  boiled }  I  call’d  them  both  to  an 
account  at  twelve  moneths  end  :  I  then  found  the  crude  Cider  feem- 
ingly  as  good,  if  not  better  then  the  boiled  :  But  having  dop’d 
up  the  boiled ,  I  took  it  to  task  again  about  ten  moneths  after  ,  at 
which  time  I  found  it  fo  exce (lively  drong ,  that  five  perfons 
would  (carcely  venture  upon  an  ordinary  glafsfull  of  it.  My 
Friends  would  hardly  believe  but  I  had  heightened  it  with  (ome  of 
my  fpirits :  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  drunk 
any  liquor ?  on  this  fide Jpirits ,  fo  highly  drong  and  fpirituous  :  But 
wanting  pleafantnefs  anftverable  to  its  drength,  I  was  not  very 
fond  of  my  experiment. 

9.  A  Neighbour  having  a  good  provent  of  Furelings  (an  Apple  of 
choice  account  with  us)  making  up  a  good  part  of  them  to  Cider, 
expected  rare  liquor  ^  but  it  proved  very  mean  and  pitiful  Cider , 
as  generally  we  find  that  to  be  which  is  made  without  mixture. 

10.  My  DijliUations  fufficiently  indruft  me,  that  the  fame /z- 
quor  which  (after  fermentation  hath  pad  upon  it)  yields  a  plenti¬ 
ful  quantity  of  Jpirit ,  drawn  off  unfermented  yields  nothing  at 
all  of  Jpirit.  And  upon  the  fame,  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that 
Cider  boiled  immediately  from  the  wring  hathhi*s  fpiritscompred, 
and  drawn  into  a  narrow  compals,  which  are  for  the  mod  part 
waded  and  evaporated  by  late  unfeafonable  boiling. 
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CIDER, 

By  Doctor  S  M I  T  H. 

aH  E  beft  time  to  grind  the  Apples  is  immediately 
from  the  Tree ,  fo  foon  as  they  are  throughly  ripe' : 
for,  fo  they  will  yield  the  greater  quantity  of  Li¬ 
quor ’,  the  Cider  will  drink  the  better,  and  laft  long¬ 
er  then  if  th e  Apples  were  hoarded  :  For  Cider  made 
of  hoarded  Apples  will  always  retain  an  unpleafing  tafte  of  the 
Apples 0  efpecially  if  they  contract  any  rottennefs. 

The  Cider  that  is  ground  in  a  Stone-cafe  is  generally  accufed  to 
tafte  unpleafantly  of  the  Rinds ,  Stews  and  Kernels  of  the  Apples  y 
which  it  will  not  if  ground  in  a  Cafe  of  Wood)  which  doth  not 
bruife  them  fo  much. 

So  foon  as  the  Cider  is  made,  put  it  into  the  Veffel  (leaving  it 
about  the  fpace  of  one  Gallon  empty)  and  prefently  ftop  it  up  ve¬ 
ry  clofe :  This  way  is  obferved  to  keep  it  longer;,  and  to  preferve 
its  Ipirits  better  then  the  ufual  way  of  filling  the  Veffel  quite  full, 
and  keeping  it  open  till  it  hath  done  fermenting . 

Cider  put  into  a  new  Veflel  will  often  tafte  of  the  Wood)  if  it 
be  pierced  early  5  but  the  fame  flopped  up  again,  and  referved 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  will  free  it  felf  of  that  tafte. 

If  the  Cider  be  fharp  and  thick  it  will  recover  it  felf  again  : 
But  if  fharp  and  clear,  it  will  not. 

About  March  (or  when  the  Cider  begins  to  fparkle  in  the  glafs) 
before  it  be  too  fine,  is  the  beft  time  to  bottle  it. 

Cider  will  be  much  longer  in  clearing  in  a  mild  and  moift,  then 
in  a  cold  and  dry  Winter . 

To  every  Hog fl head  of  Cider ,  defigned  for  two  years  keeping, 
it  is  requifite  to  add  (about  March ,  thefirft  year)  a  quart  of  Wheat 
unground. 

The  beft  Fruit  (with  us  in  Glocefierjhire)  for  the  firft  years  Ci- 
der ,  are  the  Red-ftrake  y  the  White  and  Red  Mufl-apple ,  tne  fweet 
and  foure  Fepin0  and  the  Harvey-apple.  * 

Tearmains  alone  make  but  a  fmall  liquor,  and  hardly  clearing 
of  it  felf ,  but,  mixed  either  with  fweet  or  foure  Pepins ,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  brisk  and  clear. 

Mujl-apple-cider  (though  the  firft  made)  is  always  the  laft  ripe  5 
by  reafon  that  moft  of  the  pulp  of  the  Apple  pafleth  theftrainerm 
prefling,  and  makes  it  exceeding  thick. 

The  Cider  of  the  Bromsbury-Crab)  and  Fox-whelp ,  is  not  fit  for 
drinking,  till  the  fecondyear)  but  then  very  good. 

The  Cider  of  the  Bromsbury-crab  yields  a  far  greater  proporti¬ 
on  of  fpirits ,  in  thediftillation,  then  any  of  the  others. 

Crabs  and  Tears  mixed  make  a  very  pleafing  Liquor,  and  much 
foonej  ripe  then  Tears  alone.  O  F 
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By  Capt.  T  A  T  L  0 


Erefordjhire  affords  feveral  forts  of  Cider-apples, 
as  the  two  forts  of  Red-fir akes ,  the  Gennet- 
moyle ,  the  Summer-violet  or  Fillet ,  and  the 
Winter  fillet }  with  many  other  forts  which  are 
ufed  only  to  make  Cider .  Of  which  fome  ufe 
each  fort  fimply  b  and  others  mix  many  forts 
together.  This  County  is  very  well  ftored 
with  other  forts  of  apples  $  as  Pepins ,  Pear- 
mains,  &c.  of  which  there  is  much  Cider  made,  but  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Cider  drawn  from  the  Cider-apples  $  among 
which  the  Redfirakes  bear  the  Bell  b  a  Fruit  in  it  felf  fcarce  edible  $ 
yet  the  juice  being  prefled  out  is  immediately  pleafant  in  tafte, 
without  any  thing  of  that  refiringency  which  it  had  when  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  meat,  or flefh  of  the  Apple .  It  is  many  times 
three  moneths  before  it  comes  to  its  clearnefi,  and  fix  moneths  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  a  ripenefs  fit  for  drinking  5  yet  I  have  tailed  of  it 
three  years  old,  very  pleafant,  though  dangeroufly  ftrong.  The 
colour  of  it,  when  fine,  is  of  a  fparkling  yellow,  like  Canary,  of 
a  good,  full  body ,  and  oyly  :  The  tafte  ,  like  the  Flavour  or 
perfume  of  excellent  Peaches ,  very  grateful  to  the  Palate  and 
Stomach . 

Gennet-moyles  make  a  Cider  of  a  fmaller  body  then  the  former, 
yet  very  pleafant,  and  will  laft  a  year.  It  is  a  good  eating  plea¬ 
fant  fharp  fruit,  when  ripe,  and  the  bed  Tart-apple  (as  the  Red- 
firake  alfo}  before  its  ripenefs.  The  Tree  grows  with  certain  knot- 
ty  extuber ancies  upon  the  branches  and  boughs  5  below  which  knot 
we  cut  off  boughs  the  thicknefs  of  a  mans  wrifi,  and  place  the 
knot  in  the  ground,  which  makes  the  root }  and  this  is  done  to 
raife  this fiuit  5  but  very  rarely  by  graffing. 

Of  Fillets  of  both  forts  (viz.  Summer  and  Winter}  I  have  made 
Cider  of  that  proportionate  tafte  and  ftrength,  that  I  have  decei¬ 
ved  feveral  experienced  Palates ,  with  whom  (limply}  it  hath  pal- 
fed  for  White-wine ,  and  dafijing  it  with  Red-wine,  it  hath  palled 
for  Claret’,  and  mingled  with  the  Syrupe  of  Rajpyes  it  makes  an 
excellent  womans  wine  .*  The  fruit  is  not  lo  good  as  the  Gennet - 
moyle  to  eat  :  The  Winter  fillet  makes  a  lafiing  Cider ,  and  the 
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Summer-fillet  an  early  Cider ,  but  both  very  ftrong  5  and  the  Apples. 

mixt  together  make  a  good  Cider < 

Thefe  yield  a  more  grateful  to  my  Palate  (and  fo 

efteemed  of  in  Herefordjhire  by  the  greater  Ci derifts)  then  any 
made  of  Pepin  s  and  Pear  mains,  of  which  forts  we  have  very  good 
in  that  Country  5  and  thofe  alfo  both  Summer  and  Winter  of  both 
forts  ,  and  of  which  I  have  drank  the  Cider  5  but  prefer  the 
other. 

Grounds  feparated  only  with  a  Hedge  and  Ditch ,  by  reafon  of 
the  difference  of  Soils  have  given  a  great  alteration  to  the  Cider , 
notwithftanding  the  Trees  have  been  graffed  with  equal  care, 
the  fame  Graff's,  and  laftly,  the  fame  care  taken  in  the  making  of 
the  Cider .  This  as  to  the  Red-fir  ake  b  I  have  not  obferved  the 
fame  nicenefi  in  any  other  fruit  }  for  Gennet-moyles  and  Fillets 
thrive  very  well  over  all  Herefordjhire.  The  Red-fir  ake  delights 
moft  in  a  fat  foil :  Hamlacy  is  a  rich  intermixt  foil  of  Red-fat-clay 
arid  Sand  ,  and  Kings-capel a  low  hot  fandy  ground,  both  well  de¬ 
fended  from  noxious  Winds,  and  both  very  famous  for  the 
flrake-cider. 

There  is  a  Pear  in  Hereford  and  Worcefierjhires ,  which  is  called 
Bar  eland-pear ,  which  makes  a  very  good  Cider.  I  call  it  Cider 
(and  not  Perry )  becaufoit  hath  all  the  properties  of  Cider.  I  have 
drank  of  it  from  half  a  year  old  to  two  years  old.  It  keeps  it 
felf  without  Roping  (to  which  Perry  is  generally  inclined)  and  from 
its  tafte  :  M.  Beal ,  in  his  little  Ireatife  called  the  Herefordfinre- 
Orchard ,  calls  it  defervingly  a  Mafculine  Drink,  >  becaufe  in  tafte 
not  like  the  fweet  lufeious  feminine  juice  of  Pears.  This  Tree 
thrives  very  well  in  barren  ground,  and  is  a  fruit  (with  the  Red- 
fir  ake)  of  which  Svpine  will  not  eat  ,  therefore  fitteft  to  be  planted 
in  Hedge-rows. 

Redfirakes  and  other  Cider-apples  when  ripe  (which  you  may- 
know  partly  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  Kernels,  and  partly  by  the  co¬ 
lour  and  fmell  of  the  fruit)  ought  to  be  gathered  in  Baskets  or 
Bags,  preferved  from  bruifing,  and  laid  up  in  heaps  in  the  Orchard 
to  fweat  $  covered  every  night  [from  the  dew  :  Or  elfe,  in  a  Barn- 
ffoor  (or  the  like)  with  lome  Wheat  or  Rye  fir  aw  under  them,  be¬ 
ing  kept  fo  long  till  you  find,  by  their  ‘mellowing,  they  are  fit  for 
the  Mill. 

They  that  grind,  orbruife  their  Apples  prefently  upon  their^a- 
thering,  receive  fo  much  liquor  from  them,  that  between  twenty 
ox  twenty  two  Bufioels  will  make  a  Hogffjead  of  Cider:  but  this  Cider 
will  neither  keep  fo  well,  nor  drink,  with  fuch  a  fiagrancy  as  is  de^ 
fired  and  endeavoured. 

They  that  keep  them  a  moneth  or  fix  weeky  hoarded  ,  allow 
about  thirty  bujhels  to  the  making  of  a  Hogffead  ,  but  this  hath 
alfo  an  inconvenience  «,  in  that  the  Cider  becomes  not  fine,  or  fit 
for  drinking,  fo  conveniently  as  a  mean  betwixt  thefe  two  will 
afford. 

Keep  them  then  about  a  fort-night  in  a  hoard ,  and  order 
them  to  be  of  fuch  a  c aft  by  this  Mellowing,  that  about  twen¬ 
ty 
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ty  five  Bufijels  may  make  a  Hogfi.iead9  after  which  mellowing  pro- 
ceed  thus. 

1.  Pick.  and  clear  your  Apples  from  their  Stalky^  leaves ,  moazi- 
nefs9  or  any  thing  that  tends  toward  rottennefs  or  decay. 

2.  Lay  them  before  the  Stone  in  the  Cider-mill 5or  elle  beat  them 
fmall  with  Beaters  (fuch  as  Paviers  ufe  to  fix  their  pitching)  in  deep 
troughs  of  Wood  or  Stone ,  till  they  are  fit  for  the  Frefs. 

3.  Having  laid  clean  wheat-fir  aw  in  the  bottome  of  your  Frefs  9 
lay  a  heap  of  bruifed  apples  upon  it,  and  fo  with  fmall  handfuls 
or  wifis  of ftravpj  which  by  twitting  takes  along  with  it  the  ends 
of  the  Straw  laid  firft  in  the  bottome,  proceed  with  the  bruifed 
Apples,  and  follow  the  heaps  with  your  twitted  fir  aw ,  till  it  comes 
to  the  height  of  two  foot,  or  two  foot  and  a  half*  and  fowith 
lome  Straw  drawn  in  by  twifling ,  and  turned  over  the  top  of  it 
(fo  that  the  bruifed  Apples  are  fet  as  it  were  into  a  deep  Cheef-vat  of 
fir  aw ,  from  which  the  Country  people  call  it  their  Cider-cheefe )  let 
the  hoard  fall  upon  it  even  and  fiat,  and  fo  engage  the  force  of 
your  shrew  or  Frefs  fo  long  as  any  Liquor  will  run  from  it.  Inftead 
of  this  Cheefe  others  ufe  haggs  of  Hair-cloth. 

4.  Take  this  Liquor  thus  forced  by  the  Frefs ,  and firain  it  tho- 
row  a  firainer  of  hair  into  a  Vat,  from  whence  ftraight  (or  that 
day)  in  pails  carry  it  to  the  Cellar ,  tunning  it  up  prefently  in  fuch 
Vejjels  as  you  intend  to  preferve  it  in  $  for  I  cannot  approve  of  a 
long  evaporation  of fpirits ,  and  then  a  difturbance  after  it  fettles. 

5.  Let  your  Vejjels  be  very  tight  and  clean  wherein  you  put  your 
Cider  to  fettle  :  The  beft  form  is  the  Stund  or  Stand ,  which  is  fet 

upon  the  letter  end,from  the  top 
tapering  downwards  5  as  fuppofe 
the  head  to  be  thirty  inches  dia- 
metre ,  let  then  the  bottome  be 
but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
diametre  5  let  the  Tun-hole  or 
Bung-hole  be  on  the  one  fide  out- 
wards ^  toward  the  top.  Therea- 
fbn  of  the  goodnefs  of  this  form 
of  Vejfel  is,  becaufe  Cider  (as  all 
ttrong  Liquors)  after  fermentati¬ 
on  and  working,contra<tts  a  cream 
or  skin  on  the  top  of  them,  which 
in  this  form  of  Vejfel  is  as  it  finks 
contracted ,  and  fortified  by  that  contra ftion,  and  will  draw  frefh 
to  the  laft  drop  3  whereas  in  our  ordinary  Vejjels ,  when  drawn 
out  about  the  half  or  middle,  this  skin  dilates  and  breaks ?  and 
without  a  quick  draught  decays  and  dies. 

6.  Referve  a  Pottle  or  Gallon  of  the  Liquor  to  fill  up  the  Vejfel 
to  the  brim  of  the  Bung-hole ,  as  oft  as  the  fermentation  and  work¬ 
ing  leflens  the  Liquor ,  till  it  hath  done  its  work. 

7.  When  it  hath  complcated  its  work,  and  that  the  Vejfel  is  fil¬ 
led  up  to  the  bung-hole ,  ftop  it  up  clofe  with  well  mix’d  clay ,  and 
well  tempered,  with  a  handful  of  Bay-falt  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
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clay,  to  keep"  it  moift,  and  renewed  as  oft  as  need  fhall  require  5 
for  if  the  clay  grows  dry  it  gives  vent  to  the  fpirits  of  the  Liquor , 
by  which  it  buffers  decay. 

I  am  againft  either  the  boy  ling  of  Cider ,  or  the  hanging  of  a  bag 
of  Spices  in  it,  or  the  ufe  of  Ginger  in  drinking  it  5  by  which 
things  people  labour  to  correct  that  1 vindinef  which  they  fancy  to 
be  in  it :  I  think  Cider  not  windy  5  thofe  that  ufe  to  drink  it  are 
moft  free  from  windinefi  5  perhaps  the  virtue  of  it  is  fuch,  as  that 
once  ripened  and  mellowed,  the  drinking  of  it  in  fuch  ftrength 
combates  with  that  wind  which  lies  infenfibly  latent  in  the  body. 
The  Cider  made  and  fold  here  in  London  in  Bottles  may  have  that 
windinefs  with  it  as  Bottle-beer  hath,  becaufe  they  were  never  fuf- 
fered  to  ferment  :  But  thofe  that  have  remarked  the  ftrength  and 
vigour  of  its  fermentation ,  what  weighty  things  it  will  caft  up 
from  the  bottome  to  the  top,  and  with  how  many  bubbles  and 
bladders  of  wind  it  doth  work,  will  believe  that  it  clears  it  leif 
by  that  operation  of  all  fuch  injurious  qualities . 

To  preferve  Cider  in  Bottles  I  recommend  unto  you  my  own 
Experience ,  which  is,  Not  to  bottle  it  up  before  fermentation  $ 
for  that  incorporates  the  windy  quality ,  which  otherwife  would  be 
ejefted  by  that  operation  :  This  violent  fuppreffion  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  makes  it  windy  in  drinking,  (though  I  confefs  brisk  to  the 
tajle ,  and  fprightly  cutting  to  the  Palate :  )  But  after  fermentati¬ 
on,  the  Cider  refting  two,  three,  or  four  Months,  draw  it,  and 
bottle  it  up,  and  fo  lay  it  in  a  Repofitory  of  cool  jpringing  water , 
two  or  three  foot,  or  more,  deep  5  this  keeps  the  fpirits,  and  the 
beftof  the  fpirits  of  it  together :  This  makes  it  drink  quick  and 
lively  5  it  comes  into  the  glafs  not  pale  or  troubled,  but  bright 
yellow,  with  a  fpeedy  vanishing  nittinefs,  (as  the  Vintners  call  it) 
which  evaporates  with  a  fparkfing  and  whizzing  noife  5  And  than 
this  I  never  tafted  either  Wine  or  Cider  that  pleated  better :  Inio- 
,  much  that  a  Noble-man  taftingof  a  Bottle  out  of  the  water  (him- 
felf  a  great  Ciderifi')  protefted  the  excellency  of  it ,  and  made 
with  much  greater  charges,  at  his  own  dwelling,  a  water  Repofi- 
Jitory  for  his  Cider ,  with  good  fuccefs. 
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KALENDAR. 

*  Paradife  (though  of  Gods  own  Planting)  had  not 
been  Paradife  longer  then  the  Man  was  put  into  it ,  to  Gen.  2. 15; 
Drefs  it  and  to  keep  it  5  /<?,  nor  will  our  Gardens  (as 
neer  as  we  can  contrive  them  to  the  refemblance  of  that 
blejfed  Abode)  remain  long  in  their  perfection,  unlefi 
they  are  alfo  continually  cultivated.  For  when  we  have  fo  much 
celebrated  the  life  and  felicity  of  an  excellent  Gard’ner  >  it  is  not 
becaufe  of  the  leifur e  which  he  enjoys  above  other  men  ,  eafe  and  op¬ 
portunity  which  minijlers  to  volupty ,  and  infignificant  delights  5 
fuch  as  Fools  derive  from  fenfual  obje&s  :  We  dare  hardily  pronounce 
it  :  there  is  not  awongtf  Men  a  more  laborious  life  then  is  that  of  a 
good  Gard’ners  ,  but  a  labour  full  of  tranquillity,  ^^fatisfaftion  5 
Natural  and  Inftruttive,  and  fuch  as  (if  any)  contributes  to  Piety 
and  Contemplation  ,  Experience ,  Health  and  Longevity.  In 
fum .,  a  condition  it  is0  furnifh'd  with  the  mof  innocent ,  laudable  and 
purest  of  earthly  felicities ,  and  fuch  as  does  certainly  make  the  neer - 
efl  approaches  to  that  BleiTed  Bate,  where  only  they  enjoy  all  things 
without  pains  5  as  thofe  who  were  lead  only  by  the  light  of  Nature, 
becaufe  they  could  phanfie  none  more  glorious ,  thought  it  worthy  of 
entertaining  the  Souls  of  their  departed  Heroes,  and  mojt  deferving 
of  mortals. 

But  to  return  to  the  Labour  $  becaufe  there  is  nothing  excellent 
which  is  to  be  attain  d  without  it :  A  Gard’ners  worh^  is  never  at  an 
end:  It  begins  with  f/ieYear,  and  continues  to  the  next:  He  pre¬ 
pares  the  Ground ,  and  then  he  Sows  it  5  after  that  he  Plants,  and 
then  he  gathers  the  Fruits  5  but  in  alltheintermedialfpaces  he  is  care¬ 
ful  to  dref  it  >  fo  as  Columella,  fteaking  of  this  continual  ajjlduity , 
tells  us ,  a  Gard*ner  is  not  only  to  confider  praetermiftas  duodecim  De  Ft.  FL 
horas,  fed  annum  periille,  nifi  fua  quaque  quod  inftat  effecerit :  li.ix. 
Quare,  necefiaria  eft  (J ays  he)  Menftrui  cujufque  officii  monitio 
ea,  quaependetexrationefyderum  coeli :  forfowiththe  Poet, 

— _ _ tarn  funt  ArCturi  Sydera  nobis, 

Hoedorumque  dies  fervandi.  Si.  lucidusanguis  > 

Quam  quibusin  patriain  ventofa  per  aequora  veCtis 

Pontus,  &  Oftriferi  fauces  tentanturAbydi.  Geor.  1, 

All  which  duly  weigh' d^  how  precious  the  time  zr,  how  precipitous 
the  occafion,  how  many  things  to  be  done  in  their  juji  Seafon, 
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and  how  intolerable  a  confujion  will fucceed  a  fmall  negleft,  after  once 
a  Ground  is  in  order ,  we  thought  we  ftjould  not  attempt  an  unaccepta¬ 
ble  Work,  if  here  we  endeavour  to  prcfent  our  Gardeners  with  a 
comp  leaf  Cycle  of  what  is  requifite  to  be  done  throughout  every 
Moneth  of  the  Year  :  We  fay ,  each  Moneth  3  becaufe  by  dividing 
it  into  Pans  jo  diftintt,  the  Order  in  which  they  fiallfind  each  par¬ 
ticular  difpos'  d,may  not  only  render  the  work  more  facile  and  delight - 
fome  3  but  redeem  itfiom  that  extream  confujion ,  which  for  want  of  a 
conjlant ,  and  uniform  Method,  we  Jind  does  jo  vniverj ally  dijlraff 
our  ordinary  fort  of  Gard’ners.  They  know  not  (for  the  moft  part) 
the  Seafons  when  things  are  to  be  done  >  and  when  at  any  time  they 
come  to  know,  there  often  falls  out  fo  many  things  to  be  done  on  the 
judden,  that  fome  of  them  mufi  of  necejjity  be  negleffedfor  that  whole 
Year,  which  is  the  greatejl  detriment  to  this  Myftery,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  irrecoverable.  IVell  therefore  did  the  experienc'd  Columella  put 
his  Gard’ner  in  mind  of  the  fugacioufnef  of  the  Seafons,  and  the 
necejfty  of  being  Induftrious,  where  he  thus  be  fteaky  the  men  of  our 
Trofejjion. 

Invigilate  viri,  tacito  nam  tempora  greflii 
Diffugiunt,  nuiloque  fono  convertitur  annus. 

Colum.  de  cult.  Hort.  lib.  10. 

Be  watchful  Sirs,  the  Seafons  hajte  them  out , 

And  without  noife  the  Year  is  whirl'd  about . 

Wre  are  yet  far  from  impojing  (by  any  thing  we  have  all  edg'd  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  Menftrual  Periods)  thofe  nice  and  hypercritical  Pun- 
tillos  which  fome  Aftrologers,  and  fuch  as  purfue  their  Rules,  feem 
to  oblige  our  Gardeners  to  3  as  ifforfooth ,  all  were  loft,  and  our  pains 
to  no  purpoje ,  un lefts  the  Sowing  and  the  Planting,  the  Cutting  and 
the  Pruning,  were  perform’d  in  fitch  and  fuch  an  exati  minute  of 
the  Moon  .*  In  hac  autem  Ruris  dilciplina  non  defideratur  ejufmo- 
di  fcrupulofitas.  There  are  indeed  fome  certain  Seafons,  and  fii- 
fpe&a  tempora,  which  the  prudent  Gardner  ought  carefully  ( as  much 
as  in  him  lies )  to  prevent :  But  as  to  the  reji ,  it  jhall  be  fufficient 
that  he  diligently  follow  the  Obfervations  which  (by  great  Induftry) 
we  have  colle&ed  together ,  and  here  prefent  him ,  as  fo  many  Sy¬ 
noptical  Tables  calculated  for  his  Monethly  ufe,  to  the  end  he  may 
pretermit  nothing  which  is  under  his  Infpe&ion,  and  is  neceflary  3  or 
dijlratf  his  Thoughts  and  Employment  before  the  Seafons  require  it. 

And  now ,  however  This  may  feem  but  a  Trifle  to  fome  who  efteem 
Books  by  the  bulk,  and  not  the  benefit  3  let  them  not  yet  defpife  thefe 
few  enfuing  Pages  .*  For  never  was  any  thing  of  this  pretence  fo  fully 
and  ingenuoufly  imparted ,  I  jhall  not  fay  to  the  regret  of  all  our  Mer¬ 
cenary  Gardners,  becaufe  I  have  much  obligation  to  fome  above  that 
Epithete  3  Mr  Rofe,  Gard'ner  at  Eflex-Houfe  to  Her  Grace  the 
Duchels  of  Somerfot,  and  Mr  Turner,  formerly  of  Wimbleton  in 
Surrey  3  who  being  certainly  amongft  the  moft  expert  of  their  Pro- 
feflion  in  England,  are  no  lefts  to  be  celebrated  for  their  free  coir  - 
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munications  t<?t/jePublick,  by  clivers  Notes  of  theirs ,  which  have 
fiurnif'd  to  this  Dehgn.  And  it  is  from  the  Refult  of  very  much 
Experience,  and  an  extraordinary  inclination  to  cherif  jo  innocent 
and  laudable  a  diversion,  and  to  incite  an  Affe&ion  in  the  Nobles 
of  this  Nation  towards  it ,  that  I  begin  to  open  to  them  fo  many  of 
the  Secrets,  and  moji  precious  Rules  of  this  Myfterious  Art,  without 
Impofture,  or  invidious  Referve.  The  very  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
and  Flowers ,for  the  Orchard  and  the  Parterre,  willgratijie  the  mofl 
innocent  of  the  Senfes,  and  whoever  elfe  fall  be  to  feek^  a  rare  and 
univerfal  choice  for  his  Plantation  .*  But  this  is  enough. 

Touching  the  Method,  it  is  fo  obvious  that  there  needs  no  farther 
direction  ^  and  the  Confequent  will  prove  fo  certain ,  that  a  Work  of 
the  bufieft  pains  is  by  this  little  Infkument  rendred  the  moft  facile 
and  agreeable ,  as  by  which  you  fall  continually  prej'erve  your  Gar¬ 
den  in  that  perfection  of  beauty  and  luftre,  without  confufion  or 
prejudice.*  Nor  indeed  could  we  thinh^of  a  more  comprehenfive  Ex¬ 
pedient,  whereby  to  ajfiji  the  frail  and  torpent  Memory  through  fo 
multifarious  and  numerous  an  Employment  (the  daily  fubjeft  of  a 
Gardners  care)  then  by  the  Oeconomy  and  Difcipline  into  which 
we  have  here  refolvd  it ,  and  which  our  Indujirious  Gardner  may 
himfelf  be  continually  Improving  from  his  own  Oblervations  and 
Experience. 

This  Kalendar  might  be  con fider ably  augmented ,  and  recommend 
it  felf  to  a  more  Univerfal  ufe,  by  taking  in  the  Monethly  Employ¬ 
ments  of  all  the  parts  of  Agriculture,  as  they  have  been  begun  to 
its  in  Columella,  Palladius,  de  Serres,  Auguflino  Gallo,  our  Mark-  Col.  fa  R,  R 
ham,  and  others  ^  efpecially  if  well  and  judicioully  applied  to  our  lib.ii.ca.n 
Climate  and  Jeveral  Countries  :  but  it  were  here  bejides  our  Infti-  M.  lib.  x, 
tution  ,  nor  would  the  Pages  contain  them  }  what  is  yet  found  Tit.i, 
vacant  has  been  purpofely  left^  that  our  Gardner  may  fupply  as  he 
finds  caufe  }  for  which  reajon  likewifewe  have  rang'd  both  the  Fruits 
and  Flowers  in  Prime  after  fomwhat  a  promifcuous  Order ,  and  not 
after  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  that  the  Method  might  be  pur- 
fud  with  the  leaji  dijorder.  Lajlly0 

The  Fruits  and  Flowers  in  Prime  are  to  be  as  well  confidered  in 
relation  to  their  lafting  and  continuance,  as  to  their  maturity  and 
beauty. 
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Note  that  for 
the  Riling 
and  Setting 
of  the  Sun, 
and  Length 
of  the  Day?, 
I  compute 
from  the  firft 
of  every 
Moneth, 
London  Ele¬ 
vation. 


Kalendarium  Hortenfe. 


(C  rife'-oS^oo"1  >  (C  Hath  Days 

sun?  i  January  l  .  Km 

t  fets  -04  -co  S  J  <■  xxxi.  > 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory-Garden. 

TRench  the  Ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  Spring  :  pre¬ 
pare  alfo  Saif  and  ufe  it  where  you  have  occafion  :  Dig 
Borders ,  &c.  uncover  as  yet  Roots  of  Trees y  where  Ablaqueation  is 

requifite.  # 

Plant  gfuickcftts,  and  Tranfplant  Bruit-tries ,  if  not  finifhd: 
Set  Vines  ,  and  begin  to  prune  the  old  :  Prune  the  branches  of  Or¬ 
chard-fruit-trees  5  Naif  and  trim  your  W all-fruity  and  Efraliers , 
Cleanfe  Trees  of  Mof  &c,  the  Weather  moift. 

Gather  Cyons  for  Grafs  before  the  buds  fprout  j  and  about  the 
later  end,  Graf  them  in  the  Stocker  Set  Beans ,  Peafry  &c. 

Sow  alfo  (if  you  pleafe)  for  early  Colly -forcers, 

£ow  Chervif  Lettuce ,  Radijhy  and  other  (more  delicate)  Sal- 
letingt^-  ifyou  will  raife  in  the  Hot-bed, 

In  over  wet,  or  hard  weather,  cleanfe ,  mend ,  parpen  and  pre¬ 
pare  Garden-tools. 

Turn  up  your  Bee-hives ,  and  fprinkle  them  with  a  little  warm 
and  fweet  Wort  5  do  it  dextroufly. 


Fruits  in  Trime ,  and  yet  latfitig. 

Apples. 

Entif -pepin y  Rufet-pepin ,  Golden-pepin ,  French-pepin ,  Kirton - 
_  pepiny  Holland-pepin ,  phn- apple ,  Winter-^eew^,  Mari¬ 
gold  y  Harvey-apple0  Pome-watery  P ome-roy ,  Golden-Doucet ,  Reinet - 
ingy  Lones-pearmaitty  Winter- Pearmainy  &c. 

Pear  s. 


Winter -Musk  (bakes  well)  Wmtex-Nomich  (excellently  bak¬ 
ed)  Winter -Bergamot y  Wmtet-Bon-creftieny  both  Mural :  the  great 
surreiny  &c. 
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Sun 


SEt  up  your  Traps  for  Vermin  5  efpecially  in  your  Nurferies  of  Kernels 
and  Stones ,  and  amongft  your  Bulbous-roots  :  About  the  middle  of  this 
Moneth ,  plant  your  Anemony-roots,  which  you  will  be  fecure  of,  without  co¬ 
verings  or  farther  trouble  :  Preferve  from  too  great,  and  continuing  Rains 
(if they  happen)  Snow ,  and  Froft,  your  choiceft  Anemonies ,  and  Ranunculus's 
low’d  in  September  or  oBober  for  earlier  Flowers  :  Alfoyour  Carnations ,  and 
fuch  Seeds  as  are  in  peril  of  being  wafh’d  out,  or  over  chill’d  and  frozen  ,  co¬ 
vering  them  with flirts  and  fielter,  and  ftriking  off  the  Snow  where  it  lies  too 
weighty }  for  it  certainly  rots ,  and  burfts  your  early-fet  Anemonies  and 
Ranunculus’ s,  <&c.  unlefs  planted  now  in  the  Hot-bed  5  for  now  is  the  Seafon , 
and  they  will  flower  even  in  London.  Towards  the  end ,  earth-up,  with  frefh 
and  light  mould,  theit^jof  thofe  Auriculas  which  the  fiofis  may  have  un¬ 
cover’d  5  filling  up  the  chinks  about  the  hides  of  the  Lots  where  your  choiceft 
are  fet :  but  they  need  not  be  hous’d  >  it  is  a  hardy  Plant. 


Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lafting. 


WInt ex- Aconite ,  fome  Anemonies ,  Winter -Cyclamen  ,  Bhck-Hel/ebor, 
Brumal-Hyacinth  ,  Orient  al-Jacy  nth,  Levantine-Narcijfus  ,  Hepatica, 
Frim-rofes  ,  Laurus-tinus,  Mezereon,  PrdcoceTulips,  &c.  efpecially,  if  rais’d 
in  the  (Hot-bed.)  Note , 

That  both  thefe  Fruits ,  and  Flowers ,  are  more  early ,  or  tardy,  both  as  to 
their  prime  Seafons  of  eating ,  and  perfection  of  blowing,  according  as  the  Soil , 
and  Situation  are  qualified  by  Nature,  or  Accident .  Note  alfo. 

That  in  this  Recenfion  of  Monethly  Flowers,  it  is  to  be  underftood  for  the 
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Sun 


rifc?-07h-ij 
fets  -04—4^ 


FEBRUARY 


Hath  Days  1 

Hong-op*1- 24 
xxviii.  S 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard f2.nd  Olitory -Garden, 


TYRune  Fruit -trees find  Vines ,  as  yet.  Remove  Grajfs  of  former  years  Graf - 
I  ■  Cut  and  lay  jg uickffets .  Yet  you  may  Pn/»e  fome  Wall-fruit  ( not 

finifh’d  before)  the  moft  tender  and  delicate  .*  But  be  exceeding  careful  of 
the  now  turgid  buds  and  bearers  :>and  trim  up  your  Palijade  Hedges,  and  Effa- 
Hers.  Plant  Vines  as  yet,  other  Shrubs,  Hops,  &c. 

Set  all  forts  of  Kernels  and  flony  Seeds.  Alfo  fow  Beans, Peafe,  Radijh ,  Vary 
neps,  Carrots,  Onions,  Garlicky,  &c.  and  plant  Potatoes  in  your  word  ground. 

Now  is  your  Seafon  for  Circumpojition  by  Tubs  or  Baskets  of  Earth  ,  and 
for  laying  of  Branches  to  take  root.  You  may  plant  forth  your  Cabbage-plants. 

Rub  ^Mofs  off  your  Trees  after  a  foaking  Rain ,  and  fcrape  and  cleanfe 
them  of  Cankers ,  dvc.  draining  away  the  wet  (if  need  require)  from  the  too 
much  moiff  ned  Roots,  and  earth  up  thofe  Roots  of  your  Fruit-trees,  if  any 
were  uncover’d.  Cut  off- the  Webbs  of  Caterpillars,  &c.  (from  the  Tops  of 
Twig s  and  Trees')  to  burn.  Gather  Worms  in  the  Evenings  after  Rain. 

Kitchen-Garden  herbs  may  now  be  planted,  as  Parjly,  Spinage,  and  other 
hardy  Pot-hearbs .  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  Monet h ,  till  the 
Sap  rifes  briskly,  Graff  in  the  Clsft,  and  fo  continue  till  thelaft  of  March  4 
they  will  hold  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  Now  alfo  plant  out  your 
Colly-flowers  to  have  early  5  and  begin  to  make  your  Hot-bed  for  the  firft  Me¬ 
lons  and  Cucumbers  *  but  truft  not  altogether  to  them.  Sow  Aftaragus.  Laftly, 

Half  open  your paffages  for  the  Bees,  or  a  little  before  (if  weather  invite  f) 
but  continue  to  feed  weak  Stocky,  &c. 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling. 

Apples. 


.  rt  _  —  •  *r-*  rf*  .  TT  7/  I  M  .  _ T  \  fm\ia  n  n**  * JF 

ain, Winter 
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Sun 


rifes-07h-i^m 
’  ftts—04— 4^ 


Hath  Days 


xxviil 


long- 0^-24^ 


FEBRUARY 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre, and  Flower-Garden, 

Continue  Vermine  Trapps,  &c. 

Sow  Alaternus  feeds  in  Cafes,  or  open  bedst,  cover  them  with  thorns ± 
that  the  Poultry  fcratch  them  not  out. 

Now  and  then  air  your  Carnations ,in  warm  days  efpecially,and  mild  [bowers, 
Furnifh  (now  towards  the  end )  your  Aviary s  with  Birds  before  they 
couple3  &c. 


© 

Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling . 

Winter  Aconite,  (ingle  Anemonies,  and  fome  double.  Tulips  prcecoce ,  Ver¬ 
nal  Croctfs,  Black^Hellebore,  (ingle  Hepatic  a,  Perjian  Iris, Leucoium, Dens 
Caninus  three  leav’d.  Vernal  Cyclamen  white  and  red,  Yellow  Violets  with 
large  leaves,  early  Daffodils ,  &c. 


I 


l 
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Sun 


rifes-o6h-i9m 
fets— ©5  -41 


Hath  Days 


MARCH 


HOng-IIb-22? 


XXXI. 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory-Garden. 

YEt  Stercoration  is  feafonable,  and  you  may  plant  what  trees  are  left, 
though  it  be  fomething  of  the  lateft,  unlefs  in  very  backward  or  moijb 

places. 

Now  is  your  chiefeft  and  beft  time  for  railing  on  the  Hot-bed  Melons ,  Cu¬ 
cumbers^  Gourds 9  &c.  which  about  the  Jixth  ,  eighth  or  tenth  day  will  be 
ready  for  the  Seeds  j  and  eight  days  after  prick,  them  forth  at  diftances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Method ,  &c. 

If  you  will  have  them  later ,  begin  again  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
firft  5  and  fo  a  third  time,  to  make  Experiments . 

Graff  all  this  Moneth ,  unlefs  the  Spring  prove  extraordinary  forwards. 
You  may  as  yet  cut  guickffets,  and  cover  fuch  tree-roots  as  you  laid  bare 
in  Autumn . 

Slip  and  fet  Sage ,  Rofemary ,  Lavender, thy  me,&c. 

Sow  in  the  beginning  Endive ,  Succory ,  Leeky,RadiJh, Beets,  Chard-Beet , 
zonera ,  Farjhips%,  shjrrets ,  Farjley ,  Sorrel ,  Buglofs ,  Barrage,  Chervil ,  SeUery , 
smalladge,  Alifanders,  &c.  Several  of  which  continue  many  years  without  re¬ 
newing,  and  are  moft  of  them  to  be  blanch'd  by  laying  them  under  //tter  and 
earthing  up. 

Sow  alio  Lettuce ,  Onions,  Garlicky  Orach,  Purjlan,  turneps  (to  have  early 
monethly  thefe  annually. 

Transplant  the  Beet-chard  which  you  fow’d  in  Augujl,  to  have  moft  ample 
Chards. 

Sow  alfo  Carrots,  Cabbages,  Creffes,  Fennel,  Major  an,  Bafil ,  tobacco,  &c.  And 
tranjplant  any  fort  of  Medicinal  Hearbs . 

Mid-i^rc/)  drefs  up  and  firing  your  Strawberry -beds,  and  uncover  your 
Ajparagus,  fpreading  and  loofning  the  Mould  about  them,  for  their  more 
ealie  penetrating :  Alfo  may  you  now  tranfplant  Ajparagus  roots  to  make  new 
Beds. 

By  this  time  your  Bees  fit  5  keep  them  clofe  Night  and  Morning,if  the  wea¬ 
ther  prove  ill. 

Turn  your  Fruit  in  the  Room  where  it  lies,  but  open  not  yet  the  windows. 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling. 

Apples. 

Olden  Ducket,  [Douce  f\  Pepins,  Reineting,  Lones  Fear  main.  Winter  Tear- 
main,  John  Apple, &c. 


Pears. 

Later  Eon-ChreUein  :  Double  Bloffom  Fear,  &c. 
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Sun 


rifes-o6h-i9m 
fets— 05— 41 


T 

MARCH 

To  be  done 


“Hath  Days- 


Iong-nh-2  2'i 


XXXI. 


In  the  T  arterre?av\d  F lorver-Garden. 

\ 

STakg, and  binde  up  your  weakeft  Plants  and  Flowers  againft  the  Windes,  before  they  come 
too  fiercely,  and  in  a  moment  proflrate  a  whole  years  labour. 

Plant  Box,  &c.  in  Parterres.  Sow  Pink, s,  Sweet-Williams,  and  Carnations ,  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  this  Monetb.  Sow  Pine-Kernels,  Firr- feeds ,  Bays ,  Alaternus ,  Pbillyrea, and  mod: 
perennial  Greens ,  &c.  Or  you  may  day  till  fomwhat  later  in  the  Monetb.  Sow  Auricula - 
feeds  in  pots  or  c*/e.r,  in  fine  willow  earth,  a  little  and  place  what  you  fow’d  in  Okober 

now  in  the  Jbade,  and  water  it. 

Plant  fbme  Anemony  roots  to  bear  late,  and  fucceflively ;  efpecially  in,  and  about  London , 
where  the  Smoak  is  anything  -tolerable,  5  and  ifth  eSeafon  be  very  dry$  water  them  well  once 
in  two  or  three  days.  Fibrous  roots’may  be  tranfllanted  about  the  middle  of  this  Monetb  •  fuch 
as  Hepatica  s ,  Primerofes ,  Auricula's ,  C.  mmomile ,  Hyacinth  Tuberofe ,  Matricaria ,  Hellcbor  and 
other  Summer  Flowers ;  and  towards  the  end  Convolvulus,  Spanijh  or  ordinary  Jafmikh 
Towards  the  middle  ,or  latter  end  of  March  fbw  on  the  Hot-bed  fiich  Plants  as  are  late  bear- 
ing  Flowers  or  Fruit  in  our  Climate  ;  as  Balfamine ,  and  Balfamummos,  Pomum  Amoris,DatuKi, 
JEtbiopic  Apples  fomo.  choice  Amaranthus ,  Dactyls,  Geranium  s ,  Hedyjarum  Clipeatum , Humble , 
and  Senfltive  P\a.nts,Lentifcus,Myrt  le-  berries  (deep’d  a  while), Capficum  IndicumjCannalndica  ; 
Fins  Africanus  ,  Mirabile  Peritfan:  Nafhtrtium  Ind:  Indian  Phafeoli,  Volubility  Myrrh ,  Carrobs , 
Maracoc  ,  five  F/0/  Pafflonis ,  and  the  like  and  exotic  Plants  which  are  brought  us 
from  hot  Countries.  Note,  That  the  Najlurtium  Ind.  African  Mary  golds ,  Volubilb  and  feme 
others,  will  come  (though  not  altogether  fo  forwards)  in  the  Cold-bed  without  ^rt :  But  the 
re/f  require  much,and  condant  Boat,  and  therefore  feveral  Hot-beds ,  ’till  the  common  earth  be 
very  warm  by  the  advance  of  the  Stm.to  bring  them  to  a  due  dature,  and  perfett  their  5Wj. 

About  the  expiration  of  this  Monetb  carry  into  the  Jhade  fuch  Auriculas ,  Seedlings,  or 
Plants  as  are  for  their  choicenefs  refervM  in  Pots. 

Tranjplant  alio  Carnation  feed  lings,  giving  your  Layers  frefh  earth,  and  fetting  them  in  the 
(hade  for  a  week,  then  likewife  cut  off  all  the  fick  and  infefted  leaves . 

Now  do  the  farewell- frofls,  and  Eajlerly-winds  prejudice  your  choiceft  7 ulips,  and  fpot 
them;  therefore  cover  fuch  with  Mits  or  Canvas  to  prevent  freckles ,  and  fometimes  defh'ti&i- 
on.  The  fame  care  have  of  your  mod  precious  Anemnnies , Auricula' s, Cham  £ -iris, Brumal  Ja *- 
cynths,  early  Cyclamen ,&c.  Wrap  your  (horn  Cyprcfs  tops  with  Straw  wijps ,  if  the  Eallern 
blafts  prove  very  tedious.  About  the  end  uncover  fome  Plants ,  but  with  Caution  •  for  the  tail 
of  the  F rojls  yet  continuing,  and  fharp  winder ,  with  the  hidden  darting  heat  of  the  Sun, 
fcorch  and  dedroy  them  in  a  moment ;  and  in  fuch  weather  neither  foiv ,  nor  tranfllant. 

Sow  S tockcgffly-flower-feeds  in  the  Full  to  produce  double  flowers. 

Now  may  you  fet  your  Oranges ,  Lemmons ,  Myrtils ,  Oleanders ,  Leniifcs ,  Dates,  Aloes ,  Amo* 
mums ,  and  like  tender  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  Portico,  or  with  the  windows ,  and  doors  of  the 
Green-houfes  and  Conferv  atones  open  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  April,  Or  earlier, if  the  Seajnn 
invite,  to  acquaint  them  gradually  with  the  ;  buttrud  not  the  Nights ,  unlefs  the  weather 
be  thorowly  fetled.  Ladly, 

Bring  in  materials  for  the  Bzrc/j  in  the  Aviary  to  build  their  Ncfls  withall. 

Flowers  \v\Yrime ,  or  yet  laflinjr. 

ANemonies ,  Spring  Cyclamen ,  Winter  Aconite ,  Crocus ,  Bel'is ,  white  and  black  Hcllebor ,  tin¬ 
gle,  and  double  Hepatica ,  Lencoion ,  Cham£-iris  of  all  colours.  Dew/  Canivus ,  Violets , 
Fritillaria,  Chelidonium  ffnall  with  double  Flower, HermndaCtyls,  Tuberous  lris,Hy acini bZeboin, 
Brumal  Oriental,&c.  Junquils , great  Chalic*d.  Dutch  Mezereon ,  Perflan  Iris ,  Auricula's,  Nar- 
ciflus  with  large  tufts,  common,  double  and  {ingle.  Primerofes,  Pr£coce  Tulips ±  Spanijh  Trum¬ 
pets  or  Junquilles  •  Violets,  yellow  DwtcB  Violets,  Crown  Imperial, Grape  Flowers,  Almonds  and 
Peach-bloffoms,  Rub  us  odoratus ,  Jud£,&c. 

I  2 
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(C  rife?-05b-i8m 
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fC  Hath  Days  % 

APRIL  1  '  >long-i3k-23"> 

'L  xxxi.  3 


To  be  done 


In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory-Garden. 

SOw  fweet  Major  cm,  Hyjfop  ,  Winter-S^ry  5  Scurvey-grafl, 

and  all  fine  and  tender  Seeds  that  require  the  Hot-bed. 

Sow  aKo  Lettuce,  Turflan ,  Canity-flower,  Radiflj,  Sec. 

Plant  Artichochflflips,  Sic. 

Set  French-beans,  Sec. 

You  may  yet  flip  Lavander,  Thyme,  Roje-mary,  Sec. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  moneth  begin  to  plant  forth  your  -Melons,  and 
Cucumbers,  and  fo  to  the  later  end  your  Ridges  well  prepar  d. 

Gather  up^mj,  and  Snails ,  after  evening  fljowers,  continue  this  alfo  al¬ 
ter  all  Summer-rains.  . 

Open  now  your  Bee-hives  ,  for  now  they  hatch  j  look  carelully  to  them, 

and  prepare  your  Hives,  &c. 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  and  yet  lasting. 
Apples. 


PEpins ,  Deuxans  ,  tFeJi-berry-apple  ,  Rujjeting  ,  Gilly-flowers  flat  Rei - 
net ,  Sec. 

Pears. 

Later  Bon-crejtien,  Qatyear,  &c,  double  Blojfom,  &c. 
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(C  rifes-o5 h-i 8m  >  £  Hath  Days'* 

Sun<  ?  APRIL  ?  Mong-i3h-23fe, 

t  fets  -05  -4^  y  Z  xxxi,  y 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre ,  and  Flower-Garden. 

SOw  divers  Annuals  to  have  flowers  all  Summer  •  as  double  Mari-golds,  Cyanus  of  all  forts. 
Candytufts ,  Garden  Panfy,  Mufcipula ,  Scabious ,&c. 

Continue new,  and  frelh  Hot-beds  to  entertain  fuch  exotic  plants  as  arrive  not  to  their  per¬ 
fection  without  them,  till  the  Air  and  common-earth  be  qualified  with  fufficient  warmth  to 
preferve  them  abroad  :  A  Catalogue  of  thefe  you  have  in  the  former  Moneth. 

*  Tranfplant  fuch  Fibrous-rvots  as  you  had  not  finifh’d  in  March ;  as  Violets ,  Hepatica,  Trim- 
rofes,  Hellebor ,  Matricaria ,  &c. 

Sow  Finks ,  Carnations ,  Sweet-Williams ,  &c.  to  flower  next  year :  this  after  rain. 

Set  Lupines ,  &c. 

Sowalfo  yet  Pine-kernels,  Firr-feeds,Phityrea,  Alaternus ,  and  moft  perennial  Greens. 

Now  take  out  your  Indian  Tuberofes,  parting  the  Ojf-fets  (but  with  care,  left  you  break 
their  fangs )  then  pot  them  in  natural  (not  forc'd)  Earth  •  a  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath ,  and 
about  this  natural  earth  to  nourifh  thep&m,but  not  fo  as  to  touch  the  Bulbs:  Then  plunge  your 
pots  in  a  Hot -bed  temperately  warm,  and  give  them  no  water  till  they  firing,  and  then  Jet  them 
under  a  South-wall :  In  dry  weather  water  them  freely,  and  expeft  an  incomparable  flower  in 
Augufl  :  Thus  likewifo  treat  the  Narcijfus  of  Japan ,  or  GarnJ'ey- Lilly  for  a  later  flower,  and 
make  much  of  this  precious  Direftion. 

Water  Anemonies ,  Ranunculus's,  and  Plants  in  Tots  and  Cafes  once  in  two  or  three  days,  if 
drouth  require  it.  But  carefully  proreft  from  violent  forms  of  Rainy  Hail ,  and  the  too  parch¬ 
ing  darts  of  the  Sun,  your  Pennach'd  Tulips,  Ranunculus's,  Anemonies ,  Auricula's  covering 
them  with  Mattrejfes  fupported  on  cradles  of  hoops,  which  have  now  in  readinels.  Now  is 
the  Seafon  for  you  to  bring  the  choice  and  tender  jhrubs,  &c.  out  of  the  Confervatory ;  fuch 
asyoudurft  not  adventure  forth  in  March  :  let  it  be  in  a  fair  day  j  only  your  Orange-trees 
may  remain  in  the  houfe  till  May,  to  prevent  all  danger. 

Now,  towards  the  end  of  April,  you  may  Tranfilant ,  and  Remove  your  tender  fhruhs,  &c. 
as Spanijh  JaJ'mines,  Myrtils,  Oleanders,  yoimgOranges,  Cyclamen,  Pomegranats&tc.  but  firft 
let  them  begin  to  firout ;  placing  them  a  fort-night  in  the  Jhade :  but  about  London  it  may  be 
better  to  defer  this  work  till  m\&-AuguJl,  Vide  a\(o  May:  Prune  now  your  Spanijh  J  a [mine 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  flocl^-,  but  firft  fee  it  begin  to fhoot.  Mow  Carpet-walks,  and 
ply  Weeding ,  Sec. 

Towardsthe  end  (if  the  cold  winds  arepaft)  and  efpecially  after Jhowers,GMy  Bhilyrea,Ala - 
ternus ,  Cyprefl,  Box,  Myrtils,  Barba  Jovis ,  and  other  tonflle  fhrubs,  &c. 


Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafting, 

A  Nemonies,  Ranunculus's,  Auricula  Tarft,  Ch  am£-Ir is  , Crown  Imperial,  Caprifolium,  Cycla - 
menJDens  Caninus ,  Fritillaria ,  double  Hepatic's,  Jacynth  ftarry,double  Vaiftes,  Florence- 
Iris,  tufted  Narciffus ,  white,  double  and  common,  Englifh  double :  Prime-rofe,  Cow-flips,  Pul - 
fatilla ,  La  die  s-Jmocfl, Tulips  medias, Ranunculus's  of  Tripoly, white  Violets ,  Musk-Grape -flower, 
Farietaria  Lutea,  Leucoium,  Lillies,  Fxonies,  double  Jonquils ,  Mufcaria  revers’d,  Cochlearia , 
Fericlymtnum,  Acanthus,  Lilac, Roje-m ary,  Q berries ,  Wall-pears ,  Almonds,  Abricots,  Peachess 
Wbite-thern ,  Arbor  Judst  bloflbming,  &c. 
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XXXV 


long- 1 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory -Garden. 


SOw  Sweet-Major  an^  Bafil \  Thyme ,  hot  and  Aromatic  Herbs  and  Plants 
which  are  the  moft  tender. 

Sow  Purjlan  ^  to  have  yoUng  :  Lettice  ,  largeTided  Cabbage  3  painted 
Beans^  &c. 

Look  carefully  t©  your  Mellons  $  and  towards  the  end  of  this  Moneth 3  for¬ 
bear  to  cover  them  any  longer  on  the  Ridges  either  with  Straw  5  or  Mat- 
treffes 3  &c. 

Ply  the  Laboratory  5  and  diftill  Plants  for  Waters 3  Spirits 3  &c. 

Continue  Weeding  before  they  run  to  Seeds . 

Now  fet  your  Bees  at  full  Liberty ,  look  out  often.,  and  expeft  Swarms ? 


Fruits  in  Prime 3  or  yet  lajling. 
Apples. 


Spins ^  Denxans  or  john- apples^  Weji-berry-apples 5  Rnjfeting ?  GiUy -flower - 
apples >  the  Maligar 3  See.  Codling. 

Pears. 

Great  Kairville 3  Winter -Bon-Cretienne^  Double- Blojjom-pear^  &c. 

Cherries;, 

The  May-Cherry.  Straw-berries a  8cc. 
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(cts  -07-35  j)  MAY  £  xxxh 

To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre  y  and  Flower-Garden. 

NOw  bring  your  Oranges,  &c.  boldly  out  of  the  Conservatory  •  ’t  is  your- only  Seafon  tb 
Tranfylant,  and  'Remove  them  :  let  the  Cafes  be  fill’d  with  natural-earth  (fuch  as  is 
taken  the  firft  halfwit,  from  juft  under  the  Turf  of  the  beft  Pajiure  ground)  mixing  it  with 
one  part  of  rotten  Cow-dung ,  or  very  mellow  Soil  fcreen’d  and  prepar’d  fome  time  before ; 
if  this  be  too  jbj^fift  a  little  Lime  difcreetly  with  it :  Then  cutting  the  Roots  a  little,  efpecially 
at  bottom,  fet  your  Plant  -  but  not  too  deep'  rather  let  fome  of  the  Roots  appear:  Laftly, 
fettle  it  with  temperate  water  (not  too  much)  having  put  fome  rubbifh  of  Bricky  bats.  Lime- 
ftenesjhells ,  or  the  like  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cafes,  to  make  the  moijlure  paffage,  and  keep  the 
earth  loofe  :  Then  fet  them  in  the  Jhade  for  a fort -night, and  afterwards  expofe  them  to  the  Sun . 

Give  now  alfo  all  your  hous’d-plants  frefli  earth  at  the  fur  face ,  in  place  of  fome  of  the  old 
earth  (a  hand-depth  or  fo)  and  loofning  the  reft  with  afork^ without  wounding  the  Roots  :  let 
this  be  of  excellent  rich  foil ,  fuch  as  is  throughly  conftim’d  and  will  fft,  that  it  may  wajh  in  the 
venue,  and  comfort  the  Plant :  Brujh ,  and  cleanfe  them  likewife  from  the  dufi  coraratted  dur¬ 
ing  their  Enclofure :  T befe  two  lajl  directions  have  till  rtow  been  kept  as  confderable  Secrets 
amongfl  our  Gard’ners :  vide  Augujl  and  September. 

Shade  your  Carnations  and  Gillyflowers  after  mid-day  about  this  Seafon  :  Plant  alfo  your 
Stockygilly  flowers  in  beds,  full  Moon. 

Gather  what  Anemony-feed  you  find  ripe,  and  that  is  worth  faving,  preferving  it  very  dry. 
Cut  likewife  the  Stalky  of  fuch  Bulbous-flowers  as  you  find  dry. 

Towards  the  retake  up  thofe  Tulips  which  are  dri’d  in  the  flalf',  covering  what  you  find 
to  lie  bare  from  the  Sun  and  Jhowers. 


^long-i  5h-09<) 


Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  Lifting. 

LAte  fet  Aytemomes  and  Ranunculus  omn.gen.  Anapodophylon,  Cham£-iris  A nguflifol. Cyanus, 
Columbines,  Caltha  palufiris ,  double  Cotyledon ,  Digitatis ,  Fraxineka,  Gladiolus,  Gerani¬ 
um,  Horminum  Creticum,  yellow  Hcmerocallis,  ft rip’d  Jacynth,c arly  Bulbous  Iris,  Afkhodel,  yel¬ 
low  Lilies,  Lychnis ,  Jacea ,  Beilis  double,  white  and  red.  Millefolium  luteum,  Lilium  ConvaU 
Hum,  Span.pinkys,Dep tford-pinke,  Rofa  common.  Cinnamon,  Guelder  and  Ccntifol.  &c.  Sy¬ 
ringe?  $,  Sedum's,  Tulips  Serotin,  &c.  Valerian ,  Veronica  double  and  fiiigle,  Musk b  Violets ,  La¬ 
dies  Slipper ,  Stock-gilly- flowers ,  Spanijh  Nut ,  Star-flower ,  Chalcedons,  ordinary  Crow-foot ,  red 
Martagon ,  Bee-flowers ,  Campanula's  white  and  blew,  Perflan  Lilly,  Hony-fuckles,  Buglojfe ,  Ho¬ 
mers  Moly,  and  the  white  of  Viofcorides,  Panfys, Prunella, purple  ThaliUrum ,  Sifymbrium  double 
and  fimple,  Leucoium  bulbofumferotinum,  Rofe-mary ,  Stoechas,  Barba  Jovis,  Laurus ,  Satyrion , 
Oxyaeanthw,  Tamarifcus,  Applc-blojfoms ,  See. 
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To  be  done 


Hath  Days- 
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XXX. 


In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory 'Garden. 

SOw  Lettuce 5  Chervil0  RadiJI h0  &c.  to  have  young,  and  tender  SaUeting. 

About  the  midji  of  June  you  may  Inoculate  Peaches ,  Abricots0  Cherries 3 
Plums,  Apples ,  Pears ,  Sec. 

You  may  now  alfo  (or  before)  cleanfe  Vines  of  exuberant  branches  and 
tendrels ,  cropping  (not  cutting)  and  flopping  the  joynt  immediately  before 
the  Blo/fome ,  and  fome  of  the  under  branches  which  bear  no  fruit  $  efpecial- 
ly  in  young  Vineyards  when  they  firft  begin  to  bear ,  and  thence  forwards. 

Gather  Herbs  in  the  Full ,  to  keep  dry  5  they  keep  and  retain  their  virtue ? 
and fweetfmell ,  better  dr/d  in  tlieSuk,  th?en  ffjade,  whatever  fome  pretend. 
Now  is  your  Seafon  to  diftill  Aromatic  Plants ,  . 

Water  lately  planted  Trees ,  and  put  moift,  and  half  rotten  Fearn,  &c. 
about  the  foot  of  their  Stems. 

Look  to  your  Bees  for  Swarms ,  and  Cajls  $  and  begin  to  deftroy  Infeffs  with 
Hoofes 3  Canes ,  and  tempting  baits,  &c,  Gather  Snails  after  Rain,  &c. 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafiing. 

\  ■  ■  .  • 

Apples. 

JVniting  (  firft  ripe  )  Pepins  0  John-apples  ,  Robillard ,  Red -Fennouil,  &c. 
French 

T  he  Maudlin  (firft  ripe)  Madera,  Green-Royal ,  St .  Laurence-pear,  &c. 

Cherries,,  &c. 
cBlack. 

Dube ,  Flanders ,  Heart  .'Red. 

«>White. 

Luke-war d  }  early  Flanders  ,  the  Common-cherry  ,  <Sp4»7/Z»-black ,  Naples 

Cherries, 

Rasberries ,  Corinths ,  Straw-berries ,  Melons ,  8cc. 


KALEN  DARIVM  HORTENSE. 
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To  be  clone 

In  the  Parterre ,  and  Flower-Garden . 

TRanfplant  Autumnal  Cyclamens  now  if  you  would  change  their  place, 
otherwife  let  them ftand. 

Gather  the  linefeeds  of  Flowers  worth  the  faving,  as  of  choiceft  Oriental 
Jacynth ,  Narciflus  (the  two  lefler,  pale  fpurious  Dajjodels  of  awhitilh  green, 
often  produce  varieties)  Auriculas ,  Ranunculus’s ,  &c.  and  preferve  them  dry  : 
Shade  your  Carnations  from  the  afternoons  Sun. 

Take  up  your  rarelf  Anemonies ,  and  Ranunculus’s  after  rain  (if  it  come  * 
feafonable)  theJ^/4.  wither’d,  and  dry  the  roots  well  :  This  about  the  end  of 
the  moneth  :  In  mid  June  Inoculate  Jafmine ,  Rofes ,  and  fome  other  rare  firubs. 
Sow  now  alfo  fome  Anemony  feeds.  Take  up  your  Tulip-bulbs ,  burying  fuch 
immediately  as  you  find  naked  upon  your  beds  3  or  elfe  plant  them  in  fome 
cooler  place  3  and  refief)  over  parched  beds  with  water.  Plant  your  NarciJJus 
of  Japan  (that  rare  flower)  in  Pots ,  &c.  Alfo  may  you  now  take  up  all  luch 
Plants  and  F lower-root sr  as  endure  not  well  out  of  the  ground,and  replant  them 
again  immediately  :  fuch  as  the  early  Cyclamen ,  Jacynth  Oriental,  and  other 
bulbous  Jacynths,  Irk ,  Fritillaria,  Crown-Imperial ,  Martagon ,  AIu fear  is.  Dens 
Caninus ,  &c.  The  flips  of  Myrtil  fet  in  fome  cool  and  moiji  place  do  now  fre¬ 
quently  take  root :  Alfo  Cytifus  lunatus  will  be  multiplied  by  flips,fuch  as  are 
an  handful  long  of  that  Spring.  Look  now  to  your  Aviary  }  for  now  the  Birds 
grow ficks> f  their  Feathers  5  therefore  affifl:  them  with  Emulfions  of  the  cooler 
feeds  bruis'd  in  their  water ,  as  Melon s,  Cucumbers a  &c.  Alio  give  them  Succory , 
Beets ,  Groundfell ,  Chickzwecd ,  Sec. 


Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lafling. 

AMaranthus ,  Antirrhinum ,  Campanula,  Clematis  Pannonic a,  Cyanus ,  Dz- 
gitalis ,  Geranium  ,  Horminum  Creticum ,  Hieracium ,  bulbous  Iris ,  and 
divers  others,  Lychnis  var.  gen erum,  Martagon  white  and  red,  Alillefolium 
white  and  yellow,  Naflurtium  Indicum, Carnations ,  Pinkos,  Ornithogalum,Panfy , 
Thalangium  Virginianum,Larks-heel  early, Pilofella,  Rofes,7hla(pi  Creticum ,  Sec, 
Veronica ,  Viola  pentaphyl.  Campions  or  Sultans ,  Mountain  Lilies  white,  red  : 
double  Poppies,  Stock^gilly-flowers ,  Jafmines, Corn-flag,  Holly  hoc  ,MuJcaria , 
pyllum  Citratum ,  Phalangium  Allobrogicum ,  Oranges ,  Rofe-mary  ,  Lent i feus , 
Pome-Granade, the  Lime-tree ,  Sec. 
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Sun  <  ?  j  Ik  L  Y.  i 

I(ets-o8— oo  y  I  xxxi. 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory -Garden. 

Ow  Lettuce 3  Radijh0  due.  to  have  tender  falleting. 

Sow  to  be  ripe  fix  weeks  after  Michaelmas. 

Water  young  planted  Trees 3  and  Layers 0  due.  and  prune  now  Abricots 3  and 
Teaches 3  faving  as  many  of  the^0//»g  likeliefi: jldoots  as  are  well  placed  3  for  the 
now  Bearers  commonly  perifh3  the  new  ones  fucceeding  :  Cut  clofe  and  even. 

Let  fuch  Olitory-herbs  run  to  feed  as  you  would  lave. 

Towards  the  latter  end 3  vifityour  Vineyards  again3c^£.  and Jlop  the  exu¬ 
berant  JJjoots  at  the  fecond  joynt  above  the  fruit  3  but  not  fo  as  to  expofe  it  to 
the  Sun. 

Now  begin  to  ftreighten  the  entrance  of  your  Bees  a  little  3  and  help  them 
to  kill  their  Drones  if  you  obfervetoo  many  3  fetting  Glaffes  of  Beer  mingled 
with  Hony  to  entice  the  Wafys^  Flyes0  due.  which  wafte  your fiore  :  Alfb  hang 
Bottles  of  the  fame  Mixture  neer  your  Red-Roman-NeUarines 9  and  other 
tempting  fruits^  for  their  deftru&ion  3  elfe  they  many  times  invade  your  beft 
Fruit. 

Look  now  alfo  diligently  under  the  leaves  of  Mural-Trees  for  the  Snails  3 
they  ftick  commonly  fomewhat  above  th e  fruit :  pull  not  off  what  is  bitten  3 
for  then  they  will  certainly  begin  a  fr e(h. 


Emits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling. 

Apples. 

Eux-ans 5  Pepins 3  Winter  Ruf[eting0  Andrew-apples 3  Cinnamon-apple 3  red 
and  white  ^uniting 3  the  Margaret-apple 3  8cc. 

Pears. 

The  Trimat ,  Ruffet-pears0  Summer-pears 3  green  Chefrl-pears,  Pearl-pear ,  Sc c. 

Cherries. 

C arnations^Morella^Great-bearer ^Mo  rocco-cherry 3the  Egriot^BigarreauxfiLc. 

Peaches. 

Nutmeg 3  Isabella 3  Terjian 3  Newington 3  Violet-mufcat 3  Rambouillet. 

Plums3  due. 

Primordial,  Myrobalan\  the  red3  blew3  and  amber  Violet 3  Damafe.  Denny  Da- 
mafe.  Pear-plum ,  Damafc.  Violet 3  or  Chefon-plum,  Abricot-plum, Cinnamon-plum 3 
the  Fiings-plum^Spanijh ^Morocco-plum ^Lady  Eliz.  Plum,Tawny 3  Damafcenefi cc. 
Rasberries ,  Goofe-berries 3  Corinths 3  Straw-berries 3  Melons 3  8cc. 


^long-i5fc-5^ 
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Hath  Days 
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In  the  Parterre,  and  Flower -Gar den. 

SLip  and  other  lignous  Flaws  and  Flowers  :  From  henceforth  to  Michaelmas  you  may 

alfo  Jay  Gillyflowers  and  Conations  for  Increafe ,  leaving  not  above  two  or  three  fondles 

Earner5  cmdl«s  and  koofes,  to  eftablilh  them  again  ft  winds,  and  deftroy 

'  LTS  WiiI|1  a  m°mh,  °f  (1X  ftrike  rMt>  beinS  Planted 'm  a  light  loamy  earth 

d  with  excellent  rotten  foil  and  fief  ted :  plant  lix  or  eight  in  a  pot  to  fave  room  in  Winter : 

as^n  the  former  XimcdT  ’*  But  ^ade  tho^e  which  llon>  bom  the  afternoons  Sun , 

Yet  alfo  you  may  lay  Mjirtils ,  and  other  curious  Greens. 

attr  young  planted  Shrubs  and  Layers,  &c.  as  Orange-trees,  Mjrtils ,  Gran  ads.  Amo - 

Trnm  c  lk  °x\&.c’  J-n  Parterres,  Knots  and  Compartments ,  if  need  be,  and  that  it 
grow  out  of  order  •  do  it  after  Rain. 

Graf  by  Approach  Inarch  or  Inoculate  Jafmines ,  Oranges,  and  other  your  choiceft  tombs. 

1  ake  up  your  early  autumnal  Cyclamen ,  Tulips  and  Bulks  (if  you  will  Remove  them,  &c.) 
e  ore  mention  d  ;  Tran  flaming  them  immediately  or  a  Moneth  after  if  you  pleale,  and 
then  cutting  off,  and  trimming  the  fibres,  fpread  them  to  Air  in  fome  dry  place. 

T  ef  now  a’^)  your  early  Cyclamen-feeds ,  and  fow  it  prefently  in  Pots. 

Likewife  you  may  takgup  Come  Anemonies,  Ranunculus’s ,  Crocus ,  Crown  Imperial.  Perfian 

Iris,  F miliaria,  and  Colchicums  but  plant  the  three  laft  as  foon  as  you  have  taken  them  up 
as  you  did  the  Cyclamens.  J  1 

Remove  now  Dens  Caninus,  &c. 

Latter  end  of  July  fit  eft  your  Beds  for  Of-fets  of  Tulips,  and  all  Bulbous -roots,  alfo  for  Am- 

monies.  Ranunculus  s,&c.  which  will  prepare  it  for  re-planting  with  fuch  things  as  you  have 

ready  in to  plunge,  or  fet  in  earth  till  the  next  fiafin  ,  as  Amaranth,  Anna  Ind. 

Mtraht  e  Peruv.  Capfunm  Ind  Naftttrt.Ind.8cc.  that  they  may  not  lie  empty,  and  dif-furnilh’d. 

Continue jto  cut  off  the  wither  dftalk/  of  your  lower  flomrs  &c.  and  all  other  covering 
with  earth  the  hared  roots,  &c.  ’  covering 

Now Qn  the  drkftfeafmj  with  Brim,  Pot-afhei and  mater,  or  a  dccoftion  of  Tobacco  refuCe 

for  ft dTf  /s  t0  deftr°y  botl>  ^ms  and  IVeeds,  of  which  it  will  cure  them 


Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lofting. 


A  Sultana,  Veronica  purple  and  odoriferous,  Viohahs 

f~ea  wh-m  Infff”  iT’  and  Cnticnm ,  Lychnis  ChaLdon. 

S  V  te  °  d°ul3,ej  Llafiurt.  Ind.  Millefolium,  Musk-nje,  Flos  Africanus ,  IhlJf  Crcti. 

Cpf  fP”lClmy-&Jarvao  V«lMis,  Balfam-apple,  Holy-hock,  Snapdragon,  CorZfto.  Alie. 

uibtTT’ Mrrm'gra§  Cf’yPhU'tom.f.m.  Stock^gitly-flo.  Indian  hsherom  Jacymh 

?2Zrfi7c'frTa,dmf',S’  Tdla ’  T,elth'milm,  Bhalangium  TeriplocaVifin.flos 

£Z:  SZgtftiG&Zsr  "d  c-f- 
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To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard^  and  0 lit ory -Garden . 

INoculate  now  etfr/y,  if  before  you  began  not. 

Prune  off  yet  alfo  fuperfluous  Branches ,and  jhoots  of  this  fecond  Jpnng  •  but  be  careiul  not 
to  expofe  the  fruit,  without  leaves  fufficient  to  screen  it  from  the  Sun  •  furmfhing*,  and  nailing 
up  what  you  will  foare  to  cover  the  defefts  of  your  W alls.  Pull  up  the  Suckgrs. 

^  Sow  Raddijh  lender  Cabages ,  Cattly-florvers  for  Winter  Plants  fiorn-faUet,  Mary  golds, 
Carrots,  Parfneps ,  T urneps,  Spin  age.  Onions  •  alfo  curl’d  Endive,  Angelica,  Scurvy-grafs,  &c. 
Likewife  now  pull  up  ripe  Onions  and  Garlic,&c. 

Towards  the  end  fow  Purflan,  Chard-Beet ,  Chervile,&c. 

! Tranlblant  foch  Letnce  as  you  will  have  abide  all  Winter .  . 

Gather  your  Olitory  Seeds,  and  clip  and  cut  all  fuch  Herbs  and  Plants  within  one  handful 

of  the  ground  before  the  full.  Laftly, 

'Unbind  and  releafe  the  Buds  you  inoculated  if  taken,  &c.  r  r 

Now  vindemiate  and  take  your  Bees  towards  the  expiration  of  this  Moneth  •  unlels  you  ee 
caufe  (by  reafon  of  the  Weather  and  Seafon)  to  defer  it  till  mid-September :  But  if  your  Stock/ 
be  very  light  and  weak,  begin  the  earlier. 

Make  your  Summer  Perry  and  Cider. 


august 


Hath  Days* 


dong- 1 4^-3  3^ 


XXXI. 


Fruits  in  Trime >  or  yet  lajling. 

Apples. 

THe  Ladies  Longing,  the  Kirkfam  Apple,  John  Apple ;  the  Seaming  Apple,  Cufhion  Apple, 

Spicing,  May-flower,  Sheeps-fnout. 

Pears. 

Windfor ,  Soveraign,  Orange ,  Bergamot ,  Slipper  Pear,  Red  Catherine,  King  Catherine,  Venny 
Pear,  Prufia  Pear,  Summer  Peppering,  Sugar  Pear,  Lording?ezr,&c. 

Peaches. 

Roman  Peach,  Man  Peach,  mince  Peach,  RamboaiHet ,  Mut\  Peach,  Grand  Carnation,  Por¬ 
tugal  Peach,  Crown  Peach,  B  omdeaux  Peach,  Lavar  Peach,  the  Peach  De-fot,  Savoy  Malaco- 

ton ,  which  lafts  till  Michaelmas,  &c. 

3  Neftarines. 

The  Muroy  Ne&arine,  Lawny,  Red-K oman,  little  Green  Neftarine,  Clujler  Neftarine,  Tel- 
low  Neftarine. 

Plums. 

Imperial,  Blew,  White  Vates,  Yellow  Pear-plum,  Black  Pear-plum ,  White  Nutmeg,  late 

Pear-plum'  Great  Anthony,  Turkey  Plum,  the  Jane  Plum. 

Other  Fruit. 

Cluller-grape,  Mnfcadine,  Corinth s.  Cornelians,  Mulberies ,  Figs,  Filberts, Melons, &c. 
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Sun 


long- 1 4h-  33™ 


To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre ,  and  Flower-Garden, 

Ow  (and  not  till  now  if  you  expeft  fuccefs )  is  the  juft  Seafon  fc 


i . 


NOw  (and  not  till  now  if  you  expeft  fuccefs')  is  the  juft  Seafon  for  the  budding  of  the 
Orange  Tree :  Inoculate  therefore  at  the  commencement  of  this  Monetb. 

Now  likewife  take  up  your  bulbous  Iris's  -  or  you  may  (ow  their  feeds,  as  alio  thole  of  Larky- 
beef  Candi-tufts, Columbines,  Iron-colour' d  Fox-gloves ,  Holly -hocky,  and  fuch  Plants  as  endure 
Winter ,  and  the  approaching  Seafons. 

Plant  fome  Anemony  roots  to  have  flowers  all  Winter ,  if  the  roots  efeape. 

You  may  now  fow  Narciffus ,  and  Oriental  Jacyntbs,  and  re-plant  luch  as  will  not  do  well 
out  of  the  Eartb ,  as  Fritillaria ,  Iris,  Hyacinths ,  Martagon ,  Dens  Caninus . 

Gilly-flowers  may  yet  be  flipp'd. 

Continue  your  taking  up  of  Bulbs ,  Lilies ,  &c.  of  which  before. 

Gather  from  day  to  day  your  Alaternus  feed  as  it  grows  black  and  ripe,  and  (pread  it  to 
fweat  and  dry  before  you  put  it  up ;  therefore  move  it  fometimes  with  a  broom  that  the  feeds 
clog  not  together. 

Moft  other  S eeds  may  now  likewife  be  gathered  from  fhrubs,  which  you  find  ripe. 

About  mid- Aug.  tranfplant  Auricula’s,  dividing  old  and  lufty  roots  -  alfo  prick  out  your 
Seedlings :  They  beft  like  a  loamy  f and ,  or  light  moift  Earth. 

Now  you  may  low  Anemony  feeds,  Ranunculus's,  &c.  lightly  cover’d  with  fit  mould  in  Ca¬ 
fes,  (haded,  and  frequently  refrcjb'd :  Alfo  Cyclamen ,  Jaeyntbs ,  Iris,  Hepatic  a,  Primrofes ,  Fri¬ 
tillaria  y  Mart  agon,  Fraxinella,  Tulips, &c.  but  with  patience-  for  feme  of  them,  becaufe  they 
flower  not  till  three,  four,  five,  fix,  and  feven  years  after,  efpecially  the  Tulips ,  therefore  di- 
fturb  not  their  beds, and  let  them  be  under  fome  warm  place,  jhaded  yet,  till  the  heats  are  paft 
left  the  feeds  dry  -  only  the  Hepaticas ,  and  Primerofes  may  be  few’d  in  feme  Iefe  expos’d  Feds. 

Now,  about  Bartbolomew-tide ,  is  the  only  fecure  feafon  for  removing  and  laying  your  peren¬ 
nial  Greens ,  Oranges ,  Lemmons ,  Myrtils ,  Philyreas ,  Oleanders ,  Jafmines ,  Arbutus ,  and  other 
rare  Shrubs,  as  Pome-granads,  Rofes ,  and  whatever  is  moft  obnoxious  to  frojhb  taking  the 
Jhoots  and  branches  of  the  paft  Spring  and  pegging  them  down  in  very  rich  earth  and  foil  per. 
feftly  confum’d,  water  them  upon  all  occafions  during  the  Summer  -  and  by  this  time  twelve - 
moneth  they  will  be  ready  to  remove ,  Transplanted  in  fit  earth,  fet  in  the  Jhade ,  and  kept  mode¬ 
rately  moifi ,  not  over  wet,  left  the  young  fibers  rot ;  after  three  weeks  fet  them  in  feme  more 
airy  place,  but  not  in  the  Sun  till  fifteen  days  more :  Vide  our  Obfervations  in  April  and  Mav- 
for  the  reft  of  thefe  choice  Virettions.  3 


AAIaranthus,  Anagallis  Lufitanica,  Ajhr  Atticus,  Blattaria,  Spanifh  Bells,  Belvedere ,  Cam¬ 
panula,  Clematis,  Cyclamen  Vernum,  Datura  Turcica,  Eliochryfon,  Eryngium  planum  & 
Amethyfiinum,  Geranium  Creticum ,  and  Trifle ,  Yellow  Stocky,  Hieracion  minus  Alpejlre,  Tube- 
rofe  Hyacinch,Limonium,  Linaria  Cretica,  Lychnis,  Mir abile  Peruv'an.  Yellow  Millefol.  Nafturt. 
Ind.  Yellow  mountain  Hearts -eafe,  Maracoc,  Africanus  flos.  Convolvulus’s ,  Scabious ,  Afphodils, 
Lupines,  Colchicum,  Leucoion,  Autumnal  Hyacinth ,  Holly-hoc ,S tar-wort,  Heliotrop ,  French  Ma- 
ry-gold,T)aifes ,  Geranium  nolle  olens ,  Common  Panfies ,  Larky-heels  of  all  colours,  Nigella , 
Lobells  C'atch-fl),  Thlafpi  Creticum,  Kofemary,  Musk-Rofe,  MonethlyRofe,  Oleanders ,  Spanifh 

Jafmine,  Yellow  Indian  Jafmine ,  Myrtils ,  Oranges,  Pome-granads  double,  and  fingle  flowers. 
Agnus  Cafiust&c. 
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r  rife'-05h-4i'n  (C Hath  Days} 

Sun?  }  SEPTEMBE.R  i  ^long-i2’'-37» 

Uets-od— 19  _v  V  xxx.  y 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  0 lit ory -Garden. 

GAther  now  (if  ripe)  your  Winter  Fruits ,  as  Apples,  Pears ,  Plums,  &c.  to 
prevent  their  falling  by  the  great  Winds  :  Alfo  gather  your  Wind-falls 
from  day  to  day  :  do  this  work  in  dry  weather. 

Sow  Lettuce,  Radifi,  Spinage ,  Parjheps,  S  ferrets  fee.  Cauly -flowers.  Cabbages , 
Onions  fee.  Scurvy-graf,  Anif- feeds.  Sec. 

Now  may  you  Tranfplant  moft  forts  of  Efculent,  or  Phyfical plants,  &c. 

Alfo  Artichocfe,  and  Affaragus -roots. 

Sow  alfo  Winter  Herbs  and  Roots,  and  plant  Straw-berries  out  of  the  Woods. 
Towards  the  end,  earth  up  your  Winter  Plants  and  Sallad  herbs  5  and  plant 
forth  your  Caulyfowers  and  Cabbages  which  were  fown  in  Augujl. 

No  longer  now  defer  the  fafeng  of  your  Bees,  ftreightning  the  entrances  of 
fuch  Hives  as  you  leave  to  a  fmall  pajfage ,  and  continue  ftill  your  hojiility 
againft  Wajf>s ,  and  other  robbing  Infers. 

Cider -making  continues. 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling. 

Apples. 

/  |  ^He  Belle-bonne,  the  William  ,  Summer  Pearmain,  Lor  ding- apple.  Pear - 
JL  apple,  Quince-apple,  Red-greening  ribb*d,  Bloody-Pepin,  Harvey,  Violet- 
apple,  Sec. 

Pears. 

Hamdens  Bergamot, (firft  ripe)  Summer  Bon  Chrefiien,  Norwich,  Black  Worce - 
Jler,  (baking)  Green-field,  Orange, Bergamot ,  the  Queen  hedge-pear,  Lewes-pear 
(to  dry  excellent)  Frith-pear, Arundel-pear  (alfo  to  bake)  Brunfwicfepear,win- 
ter  Poppering,  Bings-pear,  Bifiops-pear,  (bakingj  Diego,  Emper ours -pear,  Clu- 
Jier-pear,  MeJJire  Jean,  Rowling-pear,  Balfam-pear,  Bezy  d 5  Hery,  Sec. 

Peaches,  &c. 

Malacoton,  and  fbme  others,  if  the  year  prove  backwards,  Almonds,  Sec. 
Quinces. 

Little  Blew-grape,  Mufcadine -grape,  Frontiniac,  Parfley ,  great  Blew-grape, 
the  V erjnyce- grape  excellent  for  fauce,  &c. 

Berberries,  Sec. 
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Sun 


rifes-05h-4im 
fets— 06—19 


SEPTEMBER 


Iong-i2h-37m 


To  be  done 

In  the  Parterrc,and  Flower-Garden. 


PLantfome  of  all  the  forts  of  Anemonies  after  the  firft  Rains  ,  if  you  will  have  flowers  very 
forwards ;  but  it  is  Hirer  to  attend  till  Ofiobery  or  the  Monetb  after,  left  the  over  moilhtre 
of  the  Autumnal  feafons  give  you  caufe  to  repent. 

Begin  now  alfo  to  plant  fome  Tulipsy  unlefs  you  will  ftay  till  the  later  end  of  OEiobery  to 
prevent  all  hazard  of  rotting  the  Bulbs. 

MlFibrous  Plants,  foch  as  Hepaticay  HclJebory  Cammomiley&‘c.  Alfo  the  Capillaries  •  Ma - 
tricariay  Violets y  Prim-rofesy  &c.  may  now  be  tranfpl anted. 

Now  you  may  alfo  continue  to  fow  Alaternusy  Philyrea^or  you  may  forbear  till  the  Spring ) 
Irisy  Crown  Imper.  Martagony  Tulips  y  D elphiniumy  Nigellay  Candy-tufts ,  Poppy  ;  and  generally 
all  the  Annuals  which  are  not  impair’d  by  the  Profs. 

Your  luberojes  will  not  endure  the  wet  of  this  Seafon  •  therefore  fet  the  Pots  into  your 
Conferve ,  and  keep  them  very  dry. 

Bind  now  up  your  Autumnal  Flowers ,  and  Plants  to  flakes ,  to  prevent  Hidden  Gufis  which 
will  elfe  proftrate  all  you  have  fo  induftrioufly  rais’d. 

About  Michaelmas  (fboner,  or  later, as  the  Seafon  diretts)  the  weather  fair,  and  by  no  means 
retire  your  choice  Greens ,  and  rareft  Plants  (being  dry )  as  Oranges ,  Lemmons ,  Indian , 
and  Span.  JafmineyOleandersy  F>arba-J avis yAmomum  Plin.  Cityfus  Lunatus ,  ChameUa  tricoccos A 
Ciflus  Ledon  ClufljyDatesy  Aloes ySedum' sy  &c. into  your  Confervatory  ■  ordering  them  with  frefti 
mouldy  as  you  were  taught  in  Mayy  viz.  taking  away  fome  of  the  upmoft  exhaufed  earth,  and 
/lining  up  the  reft,  fill  the  Cafes  with  rich,  and  well  confum’d  foily  to  wafh  in,  and  nourifti  the 
Roots  during  Winter ;  but  as  yet  leaving  the  doors  and  windows  open,  and  giving  them  much 
Airy  fothe  Winds  be  not  fharp,  nor  weather  foggy  ;  do  thus  till  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  ad- 
vertife  you  to  enclofe  them  all  together  :  Myrtils  will  endure  abroad  neer  a  Monetb  longer. 

The  cold  now  advancing,  fet  fuch  plants  as  will  not  endure  the  Houfe  into  the  earth  •  the 
pots  two  or  three  inches  lower  then  the  furface  of  fome  bed  under  a  Southern  expofure :  Then 
cover  them  vj'ithglajfesy  having  cloath'd  them  firft  with  fweet  and  dry  Mofl-  but  upon  all  warm 
and  benigne  emijjions  of  the  Sunyz  nd  fweety^erj-,givingthem  air  Joy  taking  off  all  that  covers 
them:  Thus  you  ftiall  preferve  your  coflly  and  precious  Marum  SpiacumyCi\\us>sy  Geranium 
noUeolensy  Flos  Car  din  alls,  Maracocsy  feedling  Arbutus's  (a  very  hardy  plant  when  greater') 
choiceft  Ranunculus's  and  Anemonies ,  Acacia  JEgypt.  &c.  Thus  governing  them  till  April. 
Secrets  not  till  now  divulg’d. 

Note  that  Cats  will  eat,  and  deftroy  your  CM  arum  Syriac,  if  they  can  come  at  it. 


Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling. 


A  Mar  ambus  tricolor  y  and  others;  Anagallis  of  Portugal  y  Antirrhinum  y  African flo.  Amomum 
Plinii ,  After  Atticusy  Belvederey  BeUiry  Campanula sy  Colchieumy  Autumnal  Cyclamen 
Cbryfanthemum  anguftifol.  Eupatorium  of  Canaday  Sun-flower ,  Stock,- (rill.  flo.  Geranium  Creti- 
cumy  and  nolle  olensyGentianella  annual y  Hieracion  minus  Alpeflrey  Tuberous  Indian  Jacynth 
Linaria  Creticay  Lychnis  Conflanr.  Angle  and  double  ;  Limoniumy  Indian  Lilly  Narcijf.  Pomum 
Aureumy  and  Amorisy&  Spinofum  Ind.  Marvel  ofPrn*,  Mille-fifium  yellow,  Najhirtium  Indi- 
cumy  P erflan  autumnal  Narciff, 'us ,  Virginian  Pbalangiumy  Indian  Phafeolusy  Scarlet  Beans  Con¬ 
volvulus  diverf.  gen.  Candy  Tuftsy  Veronica ,  purple  VoIubilisy  AJphodill.  Crocus ,  Gamfey  Lily  or 
Narcijfus  of  Jap  an ,  P  oppy  of  all  colours,  fingle,  and  double,  Malva  arborefcensy  Indian  Pinky 
JEtbiopic  Applesy  Capfcum  Ind.  Gilly -flower sy  PafJinn-floivery  Vatnre  double  and  fing.  Portugal 
Ranunculus' s  y  Spanijh  Jajminey  yellow  Virginian  Jafmine  y  Rhododendron  white  and  red 
Oranges ,  Myrtils ,  Musk e  Rofey  and  Monethly  Rofey  &c.  3 
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fcts — 05  -24 


OCTOBER 


Hath  Days 
xxxi. 


long-ioh-47* 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  0 lit dry -Garden. 


TRench  Grounds  for  Orchardings  and  the  Kit  chin-gar  den ,  to  lye  for  a  Win - 
ter  mellowing. 

Plant  dry  Trees  ( i. )  Fruit  of  all  forts.  Standard ,  Mural ,  or  Shrubs  which 
lofo  their  leafe  j  and  that  fo  foon  as  it  falls  :  But  be  fure  you  chufe  no  Trees 
for  the  Wall  of  above  two  years  Grafrng  at  the  moft. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Ablaqueation,  and  laying  bare  the  Roots  of  old  unthri* 
ving,  or  over  hajly  blooming  trees. 

Moon  now  decreasing  ,  gather  Winter-fruit  that  remains ,  weather  dry  5 
take  heed  of  bruifewg,  lay  them  up  clean  left  they  taint.  Cut  and  prune  Rofes 
yearly. 

Plant  and  Plafh  ^uick^fets. 

Sow  all  Jlony ,  and  hard  kernels  and  feeds,  fuch  as  Cherry ,  Pear-plum ,  Peach , 
A Imond-Jl ones,  &c.  Alfo  Nuts ,  Harrs ,  Ajlsen  ,  Sycomor  and  Maple  keys  5 
Acorns ,  Beech-mall ,  Apple,  Pear  and  Crab  kernels,  for  Stocky  -0  or  you  may  de¬ 
fer  it  till  the  next  Moneth  towards  the  later  end. 

You  may  yet  fow  Letuce. 

Make  Winter  Cider ,  and  Perry . 


Fruits  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafling . 


Apples. 

BElle-et-Bonne,  William,  Cojlard,  Lording,  Parfeey- apples,  Pear  main.  Pear- 
apple,  Hony-meal ,  Apis ,  8cc~ 

Pears. 

The  Caw-pear  (baking)  Green-butter-pear,  Thorn-pear ,  Clove-pear,  Roujfel- 
pear,  Lombart-pear,  Ruffet-pear,  Suffron-pear ,  and  feme  of  the  former  Moneth . 
Bullis-,and  divers  of  the  September  Plums  and  Grapes ,  Pines ,  Sec. 
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Sun 


rifes-otfh-26m 
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m 


OCTOBER 

To  be  done 


Hath  Days 


xxxi. 


ilong-ioh-4ym 


In  the  Parterre^  and  Flower-Garden. 

NOw  your  Hyacinthus  Tuberofe  not  enduring  the  wet,  muft  be  fet  into  the  boufe%  and  pre¬ 
served  very  dry  till  April, 

Continue  [owing  what  you  did  in  Sept,  if  you  pleafe :  Alfo., 

You  may  plant  fame  Anemmies ,  and  Ranunculus’s,  infrelh  fandifh  earth,  taken  from  under 
the  turf  j  but  lay  richer  mould  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed ,  which  the  fibres  may  reach,  but  not 
touch  the  main  roots ,  which  are  to  be  cover’d  with  the  natural  earth  two  inches  deep  :  and 
to  loon  as  they  appear,  Secure  them  with  Mats,  or  Straw ,  from  the  winds  and  firofls,?  iving  them 
air  m  all  benigne  intervals  •  if  poflible  once  a  day. 

Plant  alfo  Ranunculus’s  of  Tripoly ,  &c. 

Riant  now  your  choice  Tulips,  which  you  feared  to  inlerre  at  the  beginning  of  Septem « 
er5  they  will  be  more  lecure,  and  forward  enough  :  but  plant  them  in  natural  earth  Come- 
tv  at  impoverijh  d  with  very  fi nefand$  elle  they  will  foon  lole  their  variegations  •  fome  more 
nc  oeart  may  lye  at  the  bottom,  within  reach  of  the  fibres  :  Now  have  a  care  your  Carnations 
catch  not  too  much  wet‘  therefore  retire  them  to  coz/erf,  where  they  may  be  kept  From  the 
ram,  not  the  air ,  trimming  them  with  frejh  mould. 

All  forts  of  Bulbous  roots  may  now  alfo  be  Safely  buried  ;  likewifo  Iris*s,  &c.„ 

You  may  yet  fow  Alaternus,  and  Philyrea  feeds:  It  will  now  be  good  to  Beat  Roll  and 

UMow  Carpet-walks,  zndCamomile ;  for  now  the  ground  is  fupple,  and  it  will  even  all  me* 
qualities  :  b  lnilh  your  laft  Weeding,  &c. 

Sweep  s  cleanfe  your  IValky,  and  all  other  places,  of  Autumnal  leaves  fallen,  led  the 
Worms  d raw  them  into  their  holes ,  and  foul  your  Gardens,  &c . 


Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lafiing. 

A  b/tar antbus ,  tricolor,  &c.  Afler  Atticus ,  Amomum,  Antirrhinum ,  Colchicum ,  Hdiotrops 
JT\  Stor.k-Giliy.fio.  Geranium  trifle,  Ind.  Tuberofe  Jacymh ,  Limonium ,  Lychnis  white  and 
double,  Pomum  Amoris  and  JEtbiop.  Marvel  of  Peru,  Millefol.  luleum.  Autumnal  Narcilf.  Pan - 
jjes  Aleppo  Narcijf.  Spherical  Narciff.  Naflurt.  Perflcum,Gilly~flo,  Virgin.  Phalangium,  Pilofella 
Violets,  Veronica,  Arbutus,  Span.  Jafmine,  Oranges,  &c. 


L 
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rifes-071M4m  >  £  Hatji  Days 

Sun  {  '  t  NOVEMBER  i  pong-os^*-* 

lets— 04  -26  j  ^  xxx« 

To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory-Garden. 


CArry  Compoft  out  of  your  Melon-ground ,  or  turn  and  mingle  it  with  the 
earth ,  and  lay  it  in  Ridges  ready  for  the  Spring  :  Alfo  trench  and  fit 
ground  for  Artichocky^  &c. 

Continue  your  Setting  and  Transplanting  of  Trees  $  lofe  no  time,  hard 
Frofis  come  on  apace  :  Yet  you  may  lay  hare  old  Roots . 

Plant  young  Trees  Standards ,or  Mural . 

F urnifh  your  Nurfery  with  Stocks  to  graff  on  the  following  year. 

Sow  and  Jet  early  Beans  and  Peaje  till  shrove-tide  ^  and  now  lay  up  in  your 
Cellars  fox  Seed0  to  be  tr anjj) lanted  at  Springy  Carrot /,  Parjheps0  Turneps ,  Cab¬ 
bages 3  Cauly -flowers 5  &c. 

Cut  off  the  tops  of  Afraragus^  and  cover  it  with  long-dung ,  or  make  Beds 
to  plant  in  Spring ,  &c. 

Now,  in  a  dry  day,  gather  your  laft  Orchard-fruits. 

Take  up  your  Potatos  for  Winter  {pending,  there  will  enough  remain  for 
dock,  though  never  fo  exactly  gather’d. 


Fruits  in  V rime,  or  yet  lafling. 


Apples. 

THe  Belle-bonne ,  the  William^  Summer  Pear  main  ^Lording-a^pAe,  Pear-apple , 
Cardinal ,  Winter  Chefr-nut ,  short-Jlart5  &c,  and  fome  others  of  the  for¬ 
mer  two  laft  Moneths , 

s,  Pears. 


Mejfire  Jean ,  Lord-pear ,  long  Bergamot  ^Warden,  (to  bake)  Crft,  Sugar- 

pear ,  Lady-pear ,  Ice-pear ,  Dove-pear ,  Deadmans-pear9  Winter  Bergamot ,  Bell- 

pear  ,  See. 

Bullis ,  Medlars ,  Services . 
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Sun 


ri(es-07h-34m 
2  0 


z 

NOVEMBER 


Hath  Days- 


Iong-o8h-52m 


XXX. 


To  be  done 

In  the  Parterre y  and  Flower-Garden. 

SOw  Auricula  feeds  thus  3  prepare  very  rich  earth ,  more  then  half  dung, 

upon  that  (left  fome  very  light  fan dy  mould  j  and  then  fow  :  let  your 
Cajes  or  Fans  in  the  Sun  till  March . 

Cover  your  peeping  Ranunculus' s,  &c. 

Now  is  your  belt  feafen  (the  weather  open)  to  plant  yout  faireft  Tulips  in 
places  of fljeltcr,  and  under  Ejpaliers  3  but  let  not  your  earth  be  too  rich  vide 
Octob.  Jranjplant  ordinary  jf afmine,  &c. 

1  /I  !  •  _  .  (or  fooner,  if  weather  require)  quite  en- 

c  ofe  your  tender  Plants,  and  perennial  Greens ,  Shrubs ,  &c.  in  your  Conferva - 

torh  deluding  all  entrance  of  cold ,  and  efpecially  (harp  winds  3  and  if  the 
Plants  become  exceeding  dry ,  and  that  it  do  not  aftually  freeze,  refrefh  them 
Jpanngly  with  qualified  water  (i.)  mingled  with  a  little  Sheeps ,  or  Cow-dung  :  If 

*j-nrr  frove  exceeding  piercing  (which  you  may  know  by  the  freezing  of 
a  dijh  of  water  {et  for  that  purpofe  in  your  Green-houfe )  kindle  lome  Char¬ 
coals,  and  then  put  them  in  a  hole  funk  a  little  into  the  floor  about  the  middle 
of  it .  This  is  thefafefl  Stove  .*  At  all  other  times,  when  the  air  is  warmd  by 
the  beams  of  a  fine  day,  and  that  the  Sun  darts  full  upon  the  houfe  fhew  them 
the  light  3  but  enclofe  them  again  before  the  Sun  be  gone  off :  Note  that  you 
muft  never  give  your  Aloes,  or  Sedums  one  drop  of  water  during  the  whole 

Prepare  alfo  Mattrejfes,  Boxes,  Cafes,  Pots,&c.  for. [belter  to  your  tender 
Plants  and  Seedlings  newly  fbwn,  if  the  weather  prove  very  bitter. 

Plant  Rofes,  Althea  Frutex,  Eilac ,  Syringas ,  Cytifus,  Peonies,  See. 

Plant  alfo  Fibrous  roots,  fpecifiedin  the  precedent  Moneth. 

Sow  alfo fiony -feeds  mention'd  in  O&ob. 

Plant  all  Foreji-trees  for  Walks,  Avenues,  and  Groves , 

Sweep  and  cleanfe  your  Garden-walks ,  and  all  other  places,  of  Autumnal 
leaves. 


Flowers  in  Prime ,  or  yet  lifting. 

ANemonies,  Meadow  Saffron,  Antirrhinum,  Stockzgilly-fio.  Beilis,  Panfics , 

fome  Carnations,  double  Violets  ,  Vetonica ,  Spanijh  Jafmine  ,  Musi L- 
occ« 


■  — 


8o 
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Sun 


'^^eP-o8h-IO,T, 
lets- 03  -50 


Vf 


DECEMBER 


Hath  Days 


!long-07b-40’ni 


xxxi. 


To  be  done 

In  the  Orchard ,  and  Olitory-Garden. 

PRune ,  and  Nail  Wall-fruity  and  Standard-trees. 

You  may  now  plant  Vinesy  &c.  , 

Alfo  Stocks  for  Grafting^  &c. 

Sow,  as  yet.  Ton* ace  of  Cider-prejfings  to  raife  Nurferies  3  and  fet  all  forts  of 
Kernels ,  Stones ,  &c. 

Sow  for  early  Beans  and  Peafiy  but  take  heed  of  the  Frotfs  3  therefor  ejureft 
to  defer  it  till  after  ChriUmaSy  unlefs  the  Winter  promife  very  moderate. 

All  this  Moneth  you  may  continue  to  Trench  Ground,  and  dung  it,  to  be 
ready  for  Borduresy  or  the  planting  of  Fruit-trees ,  &c. 

Now feed  your  rveak^Stocks. 

Turn  and  refiejh  your  Autumnal  Fruity  left  it  taint y  and  open  the  Windom 
where  it  lyes,  in  a  clear  and  Serene  day. 


Fruits  in  Pri///e,  and  yet  laffing. 

Apples. 

1*5  Oujfetingy  Leaiher-coaty  Winter  Reedy  Chefi-nut  Apple,  Great-belly ,  the  Go - 
\  no-further ,  or  Cats-heady  with  fome  of  the  precedent  Moneth. 

Pears. 

The  Squib-pear ,  Spindle-pear ,  Virginy  Gafcogne-Bergomoty  Scar  let-pear  y  Stop¬ 
ple-fear  3  white,  red  and  French  Wardens  (to  bake  or  roft)  &c. 


\  \  \ 


n 


f.  n  1  * ... 
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Sun 


rifes-o8h-iof7’ 
lets  -05  -50 


To  be  (lolie 

In  the  Parterre ,  and  F lower -Gar den. 


AS  in  January,  continue  your  hoflility  againft  Vermine. 

Pielerve  from  too  much  Rain  and  Froji  your  choiceft  Anemonies ,  Ra¬ 
nunculus's ,  Carnations ,  &c. 

Be  careful  now  to  keep  the  Doors  and  Windows  of  your  Confcrvatories  weli 
matted^  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  Air  :  for  your  Oranges ,  &c.  are  now 

put  to  th etejl:  Temper  the  cold  with  a  few  Char-coal  govern’d  as  directed 
in  November,  &c. 

Set  Bay-berries,  &c.  dropping  ripe. 

Look  to  your  Fountain-pipes,  and  cover  them  with  frefh  and  warm  Litter 
out  or  the  Stable,  a  good  thickjtefl,  left  the  fiojls  crack  them  j  remember  it  in 
time,  and  the  Advice  will  lave  you  both  trouble  and  charge. 


Flowers  in  Prime,  or  yet  lafti , 


ing- 


ANemomes  forne,  Perfian ,  and  Common  winter  Cyclamen ,  Antirrhinum 
BlackJLellebor ,  Laurus  tin  us,  lingle  Prim-rojes,  Stock^-gilly-fio.  Iris  Clufii 
Snow  flowers  or  drops,  Lucca,  See.  3 
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kalendarivm  hortense. 


FOr  by  fach  a  Kalendar  it  is  that  a  Royal  Garden ,  or  Plantation  may  be 
contriv’d;,  according  to  my  Lord  Verulams  defign,  pro fwgulis  Anni  Men - 

fibus,  for  every  Moneth  of  the  Tear.  . 

But  becaufe  it  is  in  this  cold  Seafon ,  that  our  Gardner  is  chiefly  diligent 
.  about  preferving  his  more  tender ,  rare ,  and  coftly  Shrubs,  Plants  and 

Flowers  5  We  have  thought  fit  to  add  the  Catalogue,  as  it  is  (much  after  this 
fort)  collected  to  our  hands  by  the  Learned,  and  Induftrious  Doftor  sbarrock 
(though  with  fome  reformation  and  improvement  f)  of  ail fuch,  as  according  to 
their  different  Natures  do  require  more  or  left  indulgence .  And  thefe  we 
have  difcributed  likewifeinto  the  three  following  ClajJes. 

I.  CLASSE. 

Being  \eztt patient  of  cold,  and  therefore  to  b efirji  fet  into  the 
Confervatory,  or  other  ways  defended. 

ACacia  JEgyptiaca,  Aloe  American.  Amaranthus  tricolor,  Ajpalathus  Cret . 

Balfamum,  Helichryfon,  ChameUa  tricoccos,  Najlurtium  Indicum,  Indian 
N  arc  iff  us,  Ornithogalon  Arab.  Ind.  Phafeol.  Capfcum  Ind.  Vomum  jEthiop.  Aure - 
um,  spinofum.  Summer  Sweet  Majoran,  the  two  Marum  Syriacum,  Dactyls, 
Fiji  ado's,  the  great  Indian  Fig ,  Lilac  fto.  alb.  Lavendtda  Alultif.  Cluf.Cjjfus 
Raguftcusfto.  alb.  Colntea  Odorata  Cretica ,  Narcijfus  Tuberofus,  Styrax  Arbor, See. 

II.  CLASSE. 

Enduring  the  fecond  degree  of  Cold,  and  accordingly  to  b  efecurd 

in  the  Confervatory. 

A  Momum  Plinii,  Carob,  ChameUa  Alp eflr is,  Ciftus  LedonCluf.  Citron,  Ver- 
f\  nal  Cyclamen,  Summer  purple  Cyclamen,  Digitalis  Hi  ftp  an. Geranium  trijte, 
Hedyfarum  Clypeatum,  Afyalathus  Creticus,Span.  Jafmine,  Virgin,  jajmine,  Suza 
Iris  Jacob£a  Marina,  Alexandrian  Laurel,  Oleanders,  Limonium  elegans,  Myr- 
tyU  Oranees,  Lentijcus, Levantine  tufted  Narcijjus ,  Gill.flo.  and  choiceft  Carna¬ 
tions,  Phalangium  Creticum,  Afiatic  double  and  (ingle  Ranunculus  s,  Narcijjus 
of  Japan,  Cytijus  rubra,  Canna  Indica,  Thymus  capitatus.  Verbena  nodi  po. 

Cretica,  8tc. 

III.  CLASSE. 

Which  not  periling  but  in  exceffi  ve  Colds ,  are  therefore  to  be  latf  fet  in  ; 
or  rather  protected  under  Mattrejfes ,  and  fleighter  Coverings ,  abroad 
in  the  Earthy  Cafes ,  Boxes  or  Pots ,  Sic. 

ABrotonum  muff  sent.  Winter  Aconite,  Adiantum  reruns,  Beilis  Hiftan.  Cal- 
ceolus  Marite,  Capparis,  Cineraria.,  Cneorum  Matthioli,  Cytijus  Maranthc e, 
rub.  Lunatus,  Eryngium  planum  toturn  Csrnlenm  ,  Fritillaria  mont.  GemUa 
Hifbsn  Ho.  alb.  Pons-Granads ,  Oriental  Jacynth,  Bulbous  Iris ,  Laurels,  Cherry 
Laurel  Lychnis  double  white  ;  Matricaria  double  flo.  Olives  ,  V alteration, 
Papaver  ftinocif  Maracoc,  Rofe-mary,  Sijynrichium,  Turpentine-tree,  Teucrt- 
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urn  mas  Tithymal.  Myrtifol.  Vetonica  doub.  flo.  fingle  Violets ,  Lavender , 
Serpent  art  a  trifol.  &c.  Ornitkogalon  Arab,  white  and  doub.  Narcijjus  of  Con- 
jlantinople ,  late  rine-apples ,  Moly ,  Perfian  Jafmine,Opuntra ,  or  the  fmaller  Indi¬ 
an  Jucca,  Sefeli  AEthiop.  Agnus  C alius ,  Malva  Arbor  efiens ,  maf.Al- 

thtfa  Prut  ex,  Sarfaparilla,  Cuprejjus ,  Crithmum  marinum , 

And  to  might  fome  others  be  added  5  but  we  conceive  them  fujficient , 
and  more  then  (we  fear)  fome  envious  and  mercenary  Gardners  will  thanks  us 
for,  but  they  deferve  not  the  name  of  that  Communicative  and  noble  Profefi 
Jion  :  However,  this ,  as  a  Specimen  of  our  Affetfion  to  the  publicly  utility ,  and 
in  Commijer ation  of  divers  honourable ,  and  Induftriousper/^  whofe  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  this  innocent  Toil  has  made  them  (pare  no  Treafure  or  Pains  for  the 
furniture  of  their  Parterres  with  variety ,  the  mifcarriage  whereof  being 
fometimes  univerfal  to  the  Curious,  has  made  us  the  more  fieely  to  impart 
both  what  we  have  experimentally  learn’d  by  our  own  Obfervations  ,  and 
from  others  of  undoubted  Candor  and  Ingenuity  :  But  of  this  we  promife  a 
more  ample  Illufiration  as  it  concerns  the  intire  Art,  together  with  all  its 
Ornaments  of  Vfe  and  Magnificence,  as  thefe  Endeavours  of  ours  (hall  find 
entertainment ,  and  opportunity  contribute  to  the  Defign. 


FINIS, 


y 


ERRATA. 


Vulnera  fanentur  citiks  quatn  fentiantur. 


ETlJi-  to  the  K.  r •  more  equal.  To  the  Reader,  r.  bomine  libero. 

Pag.  8.  lin.20.  r.  Civic.  48-  this  large  fpreading  Jhould  be  reed  with  the  third  Paragraph  without 
any  break .  p.16. 1.29.  r,  other.  38.  r.  French  Elm •  22.5.  for  Ormus  r.  F raxinus-  25.18.  for  ufe  r.WooA. 
27.  ie\  r.  Nobltfje.  29.  i ,&c.  r.  Sycomor  in  all  that  Chapter.  42.  11.  r.  ftayes.  47.  2.  dele  of.  49.  3)24-  r • 
taigne .  52.  5.  for  Hulls  r.  Nuts.  55.  32.  r.  tree  does.  37.  r.  renders.  57.  34.  r.  gatherd  ?  67.4.  for  lhade  r. 
(hoot.  73.25.  r.  ad  atra.  80.43.  r*  Aventine.  8r.  2.  r.  juxta.  8.  Tyburtin.  82. 18.  r.  Fraiting.  83. 41.  r.  in  apt 
Soil.  47.  by  a  Confer.  84.5.  r.  foursquare  Beams  of  four  and  fourty  foot  long  each  of  them.  14.  r.  Wot  ton. 
87.18.  r.  or  thirty.  40.  for  fale  r.  foie.  88.  31.  for  out  fide  r.  one  tide.  104. 16.  r.  U-ves.  25.  Tilite,  29.  Am* 
nicoUque.  35.  P  alms^  bya  miftakc  of  the<e.  114  33.  r.  mifehievoufly.  119.  22.  r.fuggefted. 

The  Breaks  and  F options  offome  of  the  Figures  and  Paragraphs,  with  literal  miftakes  and  mifputtttations, 
require  the  Readers  benevolence. 


ERRATA. 

Pomona . 

In  Freef.  p.  4. 1,  37.  dele  as.  5.  32.  for  extrafied  r.  experienc’d.  7.6.  r.  perform’d  it.  13. 2.  for  prepar’d  r . 
profper’d.  /.32.  r.  affeft.  25-11.  r.  Lauremberg.  35.50.  r.  ftwo  or  three  times. 

ERRATA. 

Kalendarium  Hortenfe. 

lnirod.p.%y.\.sp.t. Noble fle.  59.8.  for  pouts  r.  Mats.  83.17.  r,  Feruvian.  64.  2.  r.  O&tory.  66.1.  r.  hath  days 
xxxi.  68.9.  r.  in  the  Shade  then  Sun.  69,25.  r,  Campanula.  70.28.  r .  Morocco.  75,39. r.N4/i«m«w.8£>.i2. for 
<S«d  r.  feed.  83.7.r.mercenary. 


